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PREFACE 


As far as I can recall, my searches for an authentic Tantric practitioner be gin in 1974 in 
Benares, where I was a study-abroad student in my senior year from the University of 
Wisconsin. One fine day in the postmonsoon season, I walked down to Kedar Ghat in search of 
a holy man who could initiate me into the mysteries of Tantra. Standing near the top of the 
stairs leading down to the churning brown waters of the Ganges, I spied a late middle-aged 
man with a longish graying beard and a loincloth, seated in what appeared to be a meditative 
pose. I approached him and, summoning up my best Hindi, asked him if he was a renouncer 
(sannyasin), and if he was, what could he tell me about Tantra? His reply was in English: he 
was a businessman from Bengal who, having had all his belongings stolen from him on a train 
a month before, had alighted at Benares to take a break from his work. He had family in the 
neighborhood and enjoyed spending his afternoons on Kedar Ghat. As for Tantra, he didn't 
practice it, and in any case, all that was worth knowing on the topic could be found in the books 
of Arthur Avalon.' This was the first time I had heard the pseudonym of the English court judge 
who, based in Bengal, had become the father of Tantric studies and, by extension, of the 
emergence of "Tantric" practice in Europe and the United States. This was also my first 
introduction to the funhouse mirror world of modern-day Tantra, in which Indiary practi. tioners 
and gurus take their ideas from Western scholars and sell them to Western disciples thirsting 
for initiation into the mysteries of the East. Nearly thirty years have passed since that 
encounter. Today Assi Ghat, just a short way upriver from Kedar Ghat, will, on any given day in 
the same postmonsoon season, sport a number of North Americans and Europeans dressed 
up as Tantric specialists. California, France, and Italy, in particular, are crawling with such 
people, many of whom advertise New Age "retreats" or "workshops" in "Tantric sex"and many 
other types of hybrid picton the Internet. 

Medieval Indian literature had an overarching term for entrepreneurs of this type, who targeted 



a certain leisured segment of the population in their marketing of a product nowadays known as 
"Tantric sex": they were "impostors." Now, there was and remains an authentic body of precept 
and practice known as "Kaula" or "Tantra," which has been, among other things, a 
sexualization of ritual (as opposed to a ritualization of sex, one of many fundamental errors on 
the part of the present-day "Tantric sex" entrepreneurs). In about the eleventh century, a 
scholasticizing trend in Kashmirian Hindu circles, led by the great systematic theologian Abhi. 
navagupta, sought to aestheticize the sexual rituals of the Kaula. These theoreticians, whose 
intended audience was likely composed of conformist householder practitioners, sublimated the 
end and raison d'etre of Kaula sexual practice-the production of powerful, transformative sexual 
fluids -into simple by-products of a higher goal: the cultivation of a divine state of 
consciousness homologous to the bliss experienced in sexual orgasm.* At nearly no point in 
the original Kaula sources on sexualized ritual, how ever, is mention made of pleasure, let 
alone bliss or ecstasy. Nonetheless, it was this experience of a blissful expansion of 
consciousness that became the watchword of later scholasticist revisions of Tantra. Now it was 
precisely these second-order, derivative developments that early-twentieth century Tantric 
scholar-practitioners, both Asian and Western, emphasized in their attempts to rehabilitate 
Tantra. Here, I am referring specifically to the "reformed" Tantra of Bengal and the influence it 
exerted on Sir John Woodroffe, a.k.a. Arthur Avalon, the father of Western Tantric scholarship. 
These scholar-practitioners were, for their part, responding to an earlier Western distorted 
image of Tantra, namely the sensationalist productions of Christian missionaries and colonial 
administrators, who portrayed Tan tra as little more than a congeries of sexual perversions and 
abominations. These two interpretive strategies of praising and blaming Tantra are foundational 
to the image of "Tantric sex” that a number of Indian and Western spiritual entrepreneurs have 
been offering to a mainly American and European clientele for the past several decades. 
Presenting the entire history of Tantra as a unified, monolithic "cult of ecstasy" and assuming 
that all that has smacked of eroticism in Indian culture is by definition Tantric, New Age Tantra 
eclectically blends together Indian erotics (kamasastra, ratisasira), erotic art, techniques of 
massage, Ayurveda, and yoga into a single invented tradition. Furthermore, its emphasis on 
ecstasy and mind expansion draws on what was already a second-order reflection on the 
original meaning and power of Kaula ritual, a cosmeticized interpretation offered to stratum of 
eleventh-century Katshmiri society for whose mem Tvers the oral consumption of sexual fluids 
as power substances, practices this lily at the heart of Kaula ritual, would have been too 
shocking and per verse to contemplate." Abhinavagupta's "packaging" of Tantra as a path to 
crestatic, exalted god-consciousness was pitched at a leisured Kashmiri place whose "bobo" 
profile was arguably homologous to the demographics of the twentieth- and twenty-first-century 
New Age seekers who treat "Tantric sex" as a consumer product. The reader is invited to 
consult the fine work of Hugh Urban on the demographics and history of this modern-day 
phenomenon.? 

New Age Tantra is to medieval Tantra what finger painting is to fine art, ir remarkably 
unimaginative "series of yogic exercises applied to the sexual act... a coitus reservatus par 



exce//ence... a sad attempt to mechanize the mysteries of sexual love." Yet its derivative, 
dilettante, diminished rendering of a sophisticated, coherent, foreign, and relatively ancient 
tradition is not unique to the history of religions. For example, the "Egyptian Mysteries" that 
were all the rage in the Hellenistic and Roman world were neither Egyprian nor mysteria in the 
original sense of the term; and they flourished at a distance of over a thousand years from the 
original centers of the cults of Isis and Osiris. In this respect. New Age Tantra is as "Tan trie" as 
the Egyptian Mysteries were “Egyptian" or "mysteries." Already in medieval times, the Indian 
Ocean was a "dream horizon” for the West, the oceanic boundary of a geographical void that 
came to be peopled by the marvels and monsters craved and feared by the European mind.' 
And whereas India has changed radically over the centuries. Western attitudes toward it have 
not. "India," as the epitome of the "Mysterious East," continues to constitute an empty category 
that Europeans (and now North Americans) have seen fit to fill with their own fantasies, 
pulsions, and phobias, such that this India of the imagination has remained little more than a 
dumping ground of sorts for Western psychological cathexes. The invented tradition of New 
Age Tantra is but the latest avatar of this antiquated mind-set, which has been exploited to 
great advantage by such self-appointed gurus as Rajneesh (also known as Osho), Margo 
Anand, Charles Muir, and others. At the same time, it must be acknowledged that Indian 
religious polity - or the near total absence thereof -has contributed to this laissez-faire 
situation. India has no centralized church, no legislating theocracy, and no authorized canon 
(although this has not been for lack of trying by the sectarian leaders of the present-day Visva 
Hindu Pari§ad and its narrow definition of hindutva, "Hindu-ness"). There is not and never has 
been a hegemonic religious institution in India to protect it. self and counter what may be 
qualified as heretical appropriations of Indian religious precept and practice, and so the 
entrepreneurs of continyire able to ply their trade with impunity. 

This colonization and commodification of another people's religious belief system, and the 
appropriation and distortion of its very use of the term "Tantra," is not only deceptive; it also 
runs roughshod over the sensibili. ties of authentic modern-day Asian practitioners of Tantra, 
the silent Tantric majority. Imagine an analogous scenario in which an Indian entrepre. neur 
began running "Christian sex" workshops in South Asia, claiming that they drew on the secret 
practices of Jesus and Mary Magdalene as transmitted through the Albigensians, or some other 
such invented nonsense. Or New Age basketball clinics without baskets. Of course, the "Tantric 
sex" websites are full of testimonials by satisfied customers that it makes them feel good, and 
that it has improved their lives in every way, well beyond the level of their libidos. No doubt this 
is true in many cases, and no doubt many "Tantric sex" entrepreneurs are well-meaning people 
who have offered their clients a new and liberating way of experiencing and enjoying their 
sexuality." Here I am not taking issue with the sex in "Tantric sex," but rather the use of the term 
"Tantric," which is entirely misplaced. When the Disney Corporation makes an animated film 
about Pocahontas, it does not make any claim to historical accuracy; it is simply selling a 
product for its "feel-good" entertainment value. This is what the "Tantric sex" business is doing 
here in the West, with the important difference that it does in fact make the implicit and bogus 



claim-by its abusive appropriation of the adjective "Tantric"- that it is reproducing a body of 
practice with an Indian historical pedigree. 

In this, New Age "Tantric sex" further breaks with another set of tra. ditions, those of the many 
Asian countries into which Indian Tantra was imported from the very beginning. For any 
lineage-based Tantric body of practice (sadhana) to be legitimate in Chinese (Ch'an), Japanese 
(Zen, Tendai, etc.), or Tibetan Tantric traditions, both past and present, its translated root text 
must be traceable back to an Indian original written in Sanskrit. The banalities and platitudes 
spouted by today's Western Tantric gurus have no such pedigree. Furthermore, the 
transmission of these teachings must be traceable through an unbroken lineage of gurus and 
disciples, going back to Indian founders. Today's Western Tantric gurus belong to no such 
lineages of transmitted teachings. New Age "Tantric sex" is a Western fabrication, whose 
greatest promise, if one is to take its Internet advertising at face value, is longer sexual staying 
power for men and more sustained and frequent orgasms for women. None of this has ever 
been the subject matter of any authentic Tantric teaching. All is Western make-believe but for 
one detail: the pricey weekends and workshops the "Tantric sex" merchants are selling cannot 
be had with play money. 

Although I will but rarely address or describe this New Age phenomenon, I intend, by 
reconstructing the medieval South Asian Kaula and Tantric traditions that involved sexual 
practices, to deconstruct the "product" that These modern-day entrepreneurs of ecstasy are 
selling to a benighted West im public. 

This book would not have been possible without the scholarly, material, unul moral support of a 
great many colleagues, friends, and present and former graduate students: Rick Asher, Marcy 
Braverman, Gudrun Buhnemann, Kalyan Chakravarty, Ashok Das, Dan Ehnbom, Mark Elmore, 
Mike Gill, Ann Gold, Bhoju Ram Gujar, Paul Hackett, Sattar and Dominique Sila Khan, Naval 
Krishna, Jeffrey Lidke, L. L. Lodhi, Elisa McCormick, Bui Muller-Ortega, Andre Padoux, Michael 
Rabe, Arion Ro§u, Jeffrey Ruff, Bhagavatilal Sharma, Nutan Sharma, R. K. Sharma, Lee 
Siegel, Kerry Skora, Micaela Soar, Tony Stewart, and Dominik Wujastyk. I must single out for 
special thanks Professor Sthanesvar Timilsina of Mahendra University, Kathmandu, for his 
many hours of guidance in decrypting ind translating Tantric manuscripts; Professor Mukunda 
Raj Aryal of Tri lohuvan University, Kathmandu, for guiding me (often on the back of his 
motorcycle) to dozens of Tantric temples and sites in the Kathmandu Valley; and most 
especially Dr. Mark Dyczkowski, the remarkable sage of Narad Ghat in Benares, who remains 
a deep well of knowledge for scholars thirsting to comprehend the complex traditions of South 
Asian Tantra. My heartfelt thanks as well to David Brent, the editor who has steered me through 
what is now my third book at the University of Chicago Press with his light and expert hand. 
Finally, I kiss the lotus feet of Catherine, my precious YoginT, for her unwavering support and 
patience in listening to me talk about sexual fluids at all hours of the day and night for the past 
seven years. 

Research for this book was supported by a Fulbright Senior Research Fellowship, which 



permitted me to carry out fieldwork in India and Nepal during the first half of 1999. In South 
Asia I was fortunate to enjoy the cooperation and support of the directors of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, the Archaeological Survey of Madhya Pradesh, the American Institute of Indian 
Studies, the Man Singh Library, the Nepal National Archives, and the Nepal Research Centre. 

A number of passages found in this book are revisions of articles or chapters that I have 
previously published in various academic journals and edited volumes. I am grateful to the 
editors of these publications for their permission to reproduce those passages here. 

Portions of chapter 4, parts 1, 2, and 4; and chapter 8, parts 4-6, have appeared in 
"Transformations in the Art of Love: Kamakala Practices in Hindu Tantric and Kaul. Traditions," 
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Practice, ed. David Gordon White (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000), pp. 3-38. 
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Rel/g/ons, ed. Elliott Wolfson (New York: Seven Bridges Press, 1999), pp. 249-70. Portions of 
chapter 6, parts 4 and 6, have appeared, in French, in “Le Monde dans le corps du Siddha: 
Microcosmologie dans les traditions medievales in diennes," in Images du corps dans le monde 
hindou, ed. Veronique Bouillier and Gilles Tarabout (Paris: Editions du CNRS, 2002). Portions 
of chapter 7, parts 3-7, have appeared in "Aviators of Medieval India," in Notes on a Mandela: 
Essays in Honor of Wendy Doniger, ed. David Haberman and Laurie Patton (New York: Seven 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 

Unless otherwise noted, all transliterations from the Sanskrit follow standand lexicographical 
usage, except for toponyms still in use, which are transliterated without diacritics (thus 
Srisailam and not Srisailam). Words from medieval and modern north and south Indian 
languages are translit crited according to standard lexicographical usage for those languages 
(the Tamil Murukan, for example). Names of authors from the colonial and precolonial periods 
are transliterated without diacritics (thus Gopinath Kaviraj and not GopTnath Kaviraj). 
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Chapter 1 


TANTRA IN ITS SOUTH ASIAN CONTEXTS 


Je ne suis pas seui dans ma peau Ma famille est immense. 

-Henri Michaux 

Curiously, the most balanced overview of Tantra in South Asia written to date is the work of a 
Sinologist. This is Michel Strickmann's posthumous Manfras et mandarins: Le Bouddhisme 
tantr/que en Chine, which, in giving an account of the origins of Tantra in East Asia, brings 
together textual, art historical, and ethnographic data to sketch out the broad lines of South 
Asian Tantra. The present volume will continue Strickmann's project, within a strictly South 
Asian focus, bringing together text-based Tantric theory and exegesis (that has been the 
subject of work by scholars like Woodroffe, Silburn, Padoux, Gnoli, Goudriaan, Gupta, 
Sanderson, Dyczkowski, Muller-Ortega, Brooks, and others), Tantric imagery (the stuff of the 
pop art books by Rawson, Mookerjee, and others, but also of serious scholarship by Dehejia, 
Desai, Donaldson, Mallmann, and Slusser), and Tantric practice (the subject of a growing 
number of studies in ethno psychology by Kakar, Obeyesekere, Caldwell, Nabokov, etc.). While 
each of these approaches has its merits, and while many of the studies published by various 
scholars in these fields have been nothing short of brilliant, the nearly total lack of attention to 
complementary disciplines (of art history and ethnography for the textualists, for example) has 
generated three very different and truncated if not skewed-types of scholarly analysis of one 
and the same phenomenon. The life of Tantric practitioners has never been limited to textual 
exegesis alone; nor has it been solely concerned with the fabrication of worship images or the 
ritual propitiation of the Tantric pantheon. Yet such is the impression one receives when one 
reads one or another of the types of scholarly literature on the subject. 

Here, by paralleling these three types of data, as well as attending to accounts of Tantric 
practice and practitioners found in the medieval secular literature, I intend to reconstruct a 
history as well, perhaps, as a religious anthropology, a sociology, and a political economy of 
(mainly Hindu) Tan tra, from the medieval period down to the present day. In so doing, I will 
also lend serious attention to human agency in the history of Tantra in South Asia. Most of the 
South Asian temples upon which Tantric practices are depicted in sculpture were constructed 
by kings-kings whose involvement in Tantric ritual life is irrefutable. When the king is a Tantric 
practitioner and his religious advisers are Tantric "power brokers," how does this impact the 



religious and political life of his kingdom? What is the relationship between "popular" practice 
and elite" exegesis in the Tantric context? What has been the relationship between "pragmatic" 
and "transcendental" religious practice in South Asia? These are questions whose answers 
may be found in texts and in stone, in medieval precept as well as modern-day practice. This 
book will grapple with these questions, and in so doing resituate South Asian Tantra, in its 
precolonial forms at least, at the center of the religious, social, and political life of India and 
Nepal. For a wide swath of central India in the precolonial period, Tantra would have been the 
"mainstream," and in many ways it continues to impact the mainstream, even if emic 
misappreciations of Tantra tend to relegate it to a marginal position. In present-day Nepal, 
Bhutan, and Tibet, Tantra remains the mainstream form of religious practice. 

1. Revisioning the "Mainstream" of Indian Religion 

Viewed through the lens of present-day reformed Hindu sensibilities as spread through the 
printed word and other mass media, "classical Hinduism" evolved directly out of the speculative 
hymns of the Rg Veda and the Upani§ads and down through the teachings of the Bhagavad 
Gita into the predominantly Vai§pava forms of devotionalism that predominate in north India 
today. Most Indian and Western scholars of the past century have consciously or unconsciously 
adopted this reformist agenda, devoting their interpretive efforts to Hindu religious texts in the 
Sanskrit medium or to living vernacular traditions that partake of bhakti religiosity and neo 
Vedantic philosophy. In so doing, they have succeeded in mapping, often in great detail, a thin 
sliver of the history of South Asian religions, which they have generally mistaken for a 
comprehensive history of the name. 3 

However, this selective chronology bears no resemblance to what may be termed the truly 
"perennial Indian religion, which has generally remained constant since at least the time of the 
Atharva Veda, as evidenced in over three thousand years of sacred and secular literature as 
well as medieval iconography and modern ethnography. For what reformist Hindus and the 
scholars who have followed their revisionist history of South Asian religion have in fact done 
has been to project-backward onto over two millennia of religious history, and outward onto the 
entire population of South Asia—the ideals, concerns, and categories of a relatively small cadre 
of Hindu religious specialists, literati, and their mainly urban clientele. While it is the case that 
those same elites-the brahmin intelligentsia, a certain Indian aristocracy, and the merchant 
classes have been the historical bearers of much of Indian religious civilization, their texts and 
temples have had limited impact on the religious culture of the vast majority of South Asians. 
"Classical" bhakti in some way corresponds to the religious productions of post-Gupta period 
elites-what royal chaplains and their royal clients displayed as public religion as well as the 
religion of what Harald Tambs-Lyche has termed "urban society" in South Asia.4 
The distorting effect of the hegemonic voices of these elites on the ways that twentieth- and 
now twenty-first-century India has imagined its past has been the subject of no small number of 
scholarly works, if not move ments, over the past twenty-five years. The critical (or 



postcolonialist, or subalternist) approach to Indian historiography has been quite successful in 
deconstructing colonial categories.5 Where it has markedly failed 

postmodernisme obligeP-has been in generating other nonelite, noncolonial (i.e., subaltern) 
categories through which to interpret the history of Indian culture. Yet such a category exists 
and is possessed of a cultural history that may be—and in many cases has been retrieved 
through liter ary, art historical, and ethnographic research. That category, that cultural 
phenomenon, is Tantra, the occulted face of India's religious history. In many ways the antitype 
of bhakW — the religion of Indian civilization that has come to be embraced by nineteenth- to 
twenty-first-century reformed Hinduism as normative for all of Indian religious history-Tantra 
has been the predominant religious paradigm, for over a millennium, of the urcat majority of the 
inhabitants of the Indian subcontinent. It has been the background against which Indian 
religious civilization has evolved. 

A preponderance of evidence supports this conclusion. In ancient times 
in the present, village India has had its own local or regional deities that it has worshiped in its 
own ways and in its own contexts. These deities, which are multiple rather than singular, often 
form a part of the geographical as well as human landscapes of their various localities: trees, 
forests, mountains, bodies of water; but also the malevolent and heroic dead, male and female 
ancestors, and ghosts, ghouls, and rascally impx of every sort. As will be shown in detail in the 
next chapter, these multiple (and often feminine) deities are, before all else, angry and hungry, 
and very often angry because hungry. Their cultus consists of feeding them in order that they 
be pacified. 

As far back as the time of Panini, Brahmanic sources have qualified these as lauk/ka dewatas 
(popular deities), while Jain and Buddhist authors have termed them vyantara devatus 
(intermediate deities, as opposed to enlightened jinas and tirthamkaras), and devas 
(unenlightened deities, as opposed to enlightened Buddhas and bodhisattvas), respectively. Yet 
when one looks at the devotional cults of the gods of so-called classical Hinduism, the gods of 
the Hindu elites, one finds remarkable connections-historical, iconographic, ritual, and regional 
-between these high gods and the deities of the preterite masses. Whereas the gods Visou, 
Siva (Ma hesvara, Sankara, Mahakala), and Skanda (Karttikeya) likely have their South Asian 
origins in local or regional Yak§a cults, and Krspa-Gopala and Ganesa were likely first 
worshiped in the form of mountains, the great Goddess is a theological abstraction of the 
multiple tree, forest, and water goddesses of popular Indian religion, as well as of the complex 
image of the multiple Mothers of earlier traditions. Nearly every one of the avataras of Vi§nu 
has its own regional and historical antecedents, which have little or nothing to do with the great 
god Vi§nu per se, with whom they are later identified in Sanskritic traditions. The earliest Kpoa 
traditions portray him and his brother Balarama as tributary to the great Goddess Ekanamsa: 
this "Vrsai triad," rather than the much-vaunted tr/marti of Brahma, Vi§nu, and Siva, was the 
original Hindu "trinity." Prior to the eleventh century, there were no temples to Rama, who 
theretofore had been revered more as an exemplary human king than as a god.9 
Devotional vernacular poetry and literature, the strongest evidence we have for the flourishing 



of bhakti as a regional phenomenon, emerged slowly, and in an uneven and discontinuous way. 
The earliest bhakti poems, the sixth-century works of the Vai§pava Alvars and Saiva Nayannars 
in the Tamil medium and whose content and tenor would be barely recognizable to a present- 
day devotee of one of the great Hindu gods-date from the sixth century C.E. Bhakti poems in 
the Kannada medium appear in the same century; in Marathi in the eleventh century, Gujarati 
in the twelfth century; Kashmiri, Bengali, Assamese, and Maithili in the fourteenth century; and 
Oriya in the fifteenth century. It is not until the sixteenth century that the bhakti poetry 
considered to be definitive for the cults of Krsna and Rama, in the Braj and Avadhi dialects, first 
appears. 10 

So much for the great gods of bhakti. What then of Tantra? As William Pinch has demonstrated, 
brahmin pandits themselves categorized the religion of the Indian masses well into the 
nineteenth century as "Tantra," in the sense of rustic mumbo-jumbo. (Most orthodox Hindus 
continue to qualify fantra-mantra in this way: we will return to this point in the final chapter of 
this book.) Throughout north India, the nineteenth- to I twentieth-century social uplift of the 
same masses took place through the mechanism of religious "conversion' to an especially 
Ramaite form of Vaisvism based on the Ram Carit Manas of Tulsidas.11 This is the basis for 
what is termed sanafana dharma, an "old-time religion" that never existed prior to the 
nineteenth century, as evidenced in the ethnographic surveys undertaken by Bengali pandits 
on the behalf of the British civil servant Francis Buchanan in the early 1800s. In a typical district 
of Bihar, these pundits reported that one-fourth of the population's religion was "unworthy of the 
note of any sage"—that is, they consisted of cults of (predominantly female) village deities 
whose worship was often conducted by the socially and culturally marginalized, in other words, 
Tantric cults. Of those "worthy of note"—that is, the remaining 75 percent of the population, 
one-fourth were sakta (devotees of the Goddess as Sakti); one-eighth Saiva; one-eighth 
Vaisnava; three-sixteenths "adhersing) to the sect of Nanak"; and one-sixteenth Kabirpanthis or 
followers of the doctrine of Sivanarayan." In other words, less than one hundred years prior to 
the "Rama-fication" of this part of the "Hindu heartland," less than 10 percent of the total 
population, and one-eighth of the middle- and upper-middle class religiosity reflected in 
Buchanan's survey, considered itself to be Vai§ nava, while over 40 percent were either Tantric 
or Sakta. Buchanan further observed that most of the pandits in the Bihar and Patna Districts 
worshiped Sakti as their chosen deity and were "Tantriks." As he moved northwest toward 
Ayodhya, he recorded increasing numbers of brahmins serving as Vaisnava gurus. The same 
has been the case farther to the north, where, in spite of the implantation of Krishnaism as the 
court religion in recent centuries, "bhakti seems to have always been marginal in the 
[Kathmandu) valley of Nepal ... it could never rival Tantra, which dominated the religious 
scene."15 

In south India the "new orthodoxy"—what Fred Clothey has termed "neo-bhakti"-has tended to 
be either Saiva or related to the Saivized cult of Murukan; but it, too, is a very recent overlay of 
far more ancient Tantric traditions involving spirit possession by the dead, demons, and female 
deities. On the one hand, as scholars like Gananath Obeyesekere, Sarah Caldwell, Jackie 



Assayag, 17 and others have demonstrated in their ethnographies, the goddess cults that have 
predominated in traditional South Indian societies have only recently become masculinized, 
"Saivized." Is On the other hand, as Douglas Brooks has shown, even the most orthodox (and 
orthoprax) Saivas of South India, the Smarta brahmins, continue their Sakta Tantric devotion to 
the Goddess, covertly. (Here, it is also important to note that "Sakta" is a relatively late 
technical term applied to those cults, scriptures, or persons associated with the worship of the 
Goddess as Sakti: prior to the eleventh century, the operative term for the same was simply 
"Kula" or "Kaula": the term "clan" being applied implicitly and exclusively to female lineages.20 I 
will, however, continue to use the term "Sakta" in its broadly accepted sense.) 

Well into the nineteenth century, the mainstream Vai§nava and Saiva religious orders 
themselves termed their own practice "Tantric": in the words of Sanjukta Gupta and Richard 
Gombrich, "The Vedic stratum of ritual has never become wholly obsolete, but throughout 
Hinduism it has long been overlaid by the ritual of the monotheistic sects, ritual which is 
accurately known as tantrika."2^ Sir John Woodroffe makes much the same observation: 
"Medieval Hinduism"... was, as its successor, modern orthodoxy, is, largely Tantric. The Tantra 
was then, as it is now, the great Mantra and Sadhana Sastra (Scripture), and the main, where 
not the sole, source of some of the most fundamental concepts still prevalent as regards 
worship, images, initiation, yoga, the supremacy of the guru, and so forth.22 
Fifty years before Woodroffe, in about 1865, a leader of the Ramanandi monastery of Galta— 
the Vaisnava center most intimately linked to the Kachvaha dynasty of Jaipur from its 
foundation down to its dramatic ouster in the middle of the nineteenth century-described his 
own "Vai§pava Dharma" in the following terms: 

The Vai§pava Dharma with the mantras of Narayana, Rama and Krsna, the adoration 
(upasana) of the chosen deity (ista-devatv), the vertical mark (urdhwa-pundra), the white clay 
tilaka, the basil and lotus seed necklace ... the nine forms of bhakti, and the Tantric rites 
(anusthana): all of these things have always existed. ...23 

The ritual of the nineteenth-century Vaisnava orders included anusfhana, (“practice"), Tantric 
rites whose aim was to harness supernatural powers for the attainment of material gains, on 
the behalf of a clientele that was, in the case of the Ramanandis of Jaipur, none other than the 
royal family itself.24 Echoing Kulluka Bhatta, the fifteenth-century commentator on the Manu 
Smrti, other north Indian Vai§nava sectarian ideologues of nineteenth-century north India from 
the Nimbarki and Vallabhi orders also described their practices as twofold: Vedic and Tantric.25 
The Tantric tradition to which these Vaisnava leaders were referring was that of the Pancaratra, 
whose "Man-Lion Initiation" (narasimha-d/ksa) was administered to kings by Vaisnava 
sectarians throughout medieval lndia.26 

Far earlier, a 788 C.E. inscription from the Alwar region of eastern Rajas than records a king's 
"monthly gift of wine made for the worship of Vi§nu (probably in the Tantric fashion)." We will 
return to the place of Tantra in rituals of royalty in chapter 5: suffice it to say here that the self 
understanding of the Vai§nava orthodoxy was very much Tantric well into the nineteenth 
century, a self-understanding that would be quickly forgot ten or censored. So it is that in 1927 



a Ramanandi polemic, published in Allahabad and entitled DevTba// Pa/chand, "The Heresy of 
Sacrifice to the Goddess," utterly condemns Tantra- which it identifies with extreme forms of 
Durga worship-and whose main proponents, it alleges, were Maithili brahmins.27 
Most adherents of India's postreformation Hindu "mainstream" have been possessed of the 
same sort of selective amnesia concerning both their un past and the multiplicity of practices 
that currently surround them, and that they themselves engage in on particular occasions.28 In 
this regard, one could drive an overloaded Tata truck through their blind spot hut blind spots are 
not contagious, and scholars ought not to let themselves he led by the blind when generating a 
history of Hindu religious practice. 


2. A "Tantric Sex" Scenario 

Ir is beyond the scope of this work to present an exhaustive history and anthropology of South 
Asian Tantra. Rather, its focus will be on that element of Tantra that, as I will argue, has given it 
its specificity over and against other South Asian religious traditions. That distinctive element is 
a form of sexualized ritual practice that first makes its appearance in circa seventh century 
Hindu and Buddhist medieval sources, and has continued to the present time in a significant 
number of "popular" South Asian traditions. My analysis of this body of practice will be based to 
a certain extent on a literal reading of a small grouping of Sanskrit terms-ku/a ("family, "clan") 
dravyam ("fluid"), vnukham ("mouth"), vira ("Virile Hero"), siddha ("Perfected Being"), and 
khecara ("flight")—complemented by iconographic and ethnographic evidence from the 
medieval as well as the modern peri W. The term dravyam and its Kaula uses will be the focus 
of chapter 3: mukham that of chapter 4; vTra and s\ddha that of chapter 6; and khecara that of 
chapter 7. 

Such a literal, rather than a symbolic or metaphysical, reading of these terms and their 
attendant practices in Hindu Tantra requires some justification. Not all religious language is 
literal in its intentionality. The Chris Elan Eucharist, for example, if taken literally, would reduce 
that sacrament to a sort of cannibalistic practice of eating the flesh and drinking the blood of a 
religious founder and savior. In what ways does the spirit of Hindu Tan tra so differ from 
Christianity as to justify a literal reading of certain of its core terms? There are a number of 
grounds upon which such a reading be comes justifiable and, I would argue, necessary. First, 
such a reading forms a part of the history of Hindu religious ideas, going back to the time of the 
Brahmanas. As Sylvain Levi argued nearly a hundred years ago, the circa tenth- to eighth- 
century B.C.E. Brahmanas, whose liturgies and mythology lent ritual a "procreative" power, "led 
inexorably to an expansion of the real or symbolic reproductive powers of the sexual act. The 
Brahmanas opened the way to the pious obscenities of the Tantras."24 This tendency, toward a 
literalization of symbolic statements or practices, is one that David Shulman has also identified 
as a hallmark of many extreme forms of south Indian devotionalism. Most importantly, as I hope 
the balance of this book will make clear, much of the Tantric terminology makes sense only if it 



is read literally; indeed, I would argue that the ritual edifice of early Tantra only stands, that 
early Tantra only functions as a coherent system, if these terms are put into literal practice. 

As Alexis Sanderson has convincingly argued, a reformation of sorts occurred in the South 
Asian proto-Tantric milieus in about the tenth century. This reformation especially involved a 
shift away from early forms of practice, which had involved cremation-ground-based asceticism 
featuring the use of blood sacrifice and alcohol as means to feeding and satisfying a host of 
terrible Kula ("Clan") deities. In the ninth or tenth century, a paradigm shift of sorts occurred, 
with a change in emphasis away from the feeding of these ravening deities and toward a type 
of erotico-mystical practice involving a female horde collectively known as the YoginTs, led by 
the terrible male Siva-Bhairava, together with his consort, the Goddess (AghoresvarT, Lima, 
Candi, Sakri, etc.). The Kaula rites were grounded in the cults of the YoginTs, medieval 
heiresses to the Matr|kals (Mothers), Yak§inTs (female Dryads), and GrahanTs (female Seizers) 
of earlier traditions who, like them, were often represented as supernatural or preternatural 
hybrids between the human, animal, bird, and plant worlds (fig. 1.a). These petulant female 
divinities, located at a shifting threshold between the divine and the demonic, were by turns 
terrible and benign with regard to humans, who traditionally worshiped them with blood 
offerings and animal sacrifice. Once gratified by said oblations, the YoginTs would reveal 
themselves as ravishing young women and gratify their human devotees in return with 
supernatural powers, most particularly the power of flight. 

Induced possession by these Yoginis was the prime means to the ends of the Kaula, the "clan¬ 
generated" practices, also termed the "clan practice" (kulacera), "clan religion" (kuladhama), or 
the "clan-generated gnosis 
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(kaulajnana). Kaula practitioners were primarily concerned with this worldly powers (s/ddhis) 
and bodily immortality (jivanmu/efi), with the enjoyment (bhukti) of said powers and immortality 
taking precedence over any ideal of consciousness raising or disembodied liberation from 
cyclic rebirth (mukti), embraced by more conventional Tantric practitioners. These powers were 
gained by transacting with YoginTs, who, in the Kaula context, were also identified with the 
female ritual consorts of the male practitioner. That is, the YoginTs of the Kaula and Tantric 
traditions were at once regarded as flesh-and-blood women with whom male practitioners 
interacted, and the devouring semidivine beings who were the object of their worship cults. In 
the secular literature, these YoginTs were often portrayed as sorceresses or witches, 
ambiguous, powerful, and dangerous figures that only a heroic male would dare to approach, 
let alone attempt to conquer. It is for this reason that the fully initiated male practitioners of the 
Kaula termed themselves Champions or Virile Heroes (VTras); alternatively, they referred to 
themselves as Perfected Beings (Siddhas), by way of identifying themselves with another order 
of semidivine beings, the male counterparts to the YoginTs of Epic and medieval Indian 
mythology. That mythology, to which the YoginTs and Siddhas of the Kaula were the heirs, will 
be the subject of chapters 2 and 7 in particular. 




Unlike the Kula before it, which openly transgressed in the public space of a town and its 
cremation grounds -and unlike the Tantrikas, most of ten householder practitioners of relatively 
conventional, nonsexual Tan trie liturgies, whose goal was liberation rather than supernatural 
enjoyments-members of the Kaula tended to carry out their sexual rites in relatively remote 
areas and at times known only to its initiates. However, when the king and his court were Kaula 
initiates, this may not have been a particularly well-guarded secret. On certain nights of the 
lunar month $4 and solar year, Kaula practitioners would assemble on cremation grounds, or at 
clan "mounds" or "seats" (pTthus), 5 "clan-mountains" {kula-parvatus), or "fields" (k§etras). 
These gatherings, called "minglings" {melakas, melanas, melapas), involved the union of 
female and male initiates, of YoginTs whose presence and interaction with their heroic (VTra) or 
perfected (Siddha) male counterparts were the sine qua non of Kaula practice. 

At these gatherings the Yoginis would descend from the sky to meet their male consorts 
awaiting them on the ground. These YoginTs' flight was fueled by the human and animal flesh 
that was their diet; however, the Siddhas or Viras, by virtue of their own practice, were able to 
offer the YoginTs a more subtle and powerful energy source. This was their semen (vTryaj, the 
distilled essence of their own bodily constituents. The Yoginis, gratified by such offerings, would 
offer their form of grace to the Siddhas or VTras. Instead of devouring them, they would offer 
them a counterprestation of their own sexual discharge, something these male partners would 
have been as needful of as the Yoginis were of male semen. 

This male requirement stemmed from an altogether different set of wwel than those of the 
Yoginis, however. According to the Kaula world View, the godhead-the source of all being and 
power in the world-externalized himself (or herself, in the case of the purely feminine hierarchy 
of the Kali Krama of Kashmir) in the form of a series of female hypostases, cluster of (often 
eight) great Goddesses, who in turn proliferated into the multiple circles of feminine energies 
(often sixty-four) that were their Ywini entourage. These semidivine YoginTs and the human 
women who embodied them therefore carried in their bodies the germ plasm of the god hend, 
called the "clan fluid" (ku/adravyam), "clan nectar" (kulamiia), "vulval essence" (yon/faffva), the 
"command" (ayha), the "real thing" (sadbava), or simply the "fluid" (dravyam),36 or the "clan" 
(kula). While this fluid essence of the godhead flowed naturally through these female beings. It 
was absent in males." Therefore, the sole means by which a male could access the flow of the 
supreme godhead at the elevated center of the mandala , the clan "flow chart," was through the 
YoginTs, who formed or inhabited its outer circles. 

Only through initiation by and continued interaction with the Yoginis could these male 
practitioners access this fluid essence and boundless energy of the godhead. It was therefore 
necessary that male practitioners be "Inseminated," or more properly speaking "insanguinated," 
with the sexual or menstrual discharge of the Yoginis-rendering the "mouth" of the Yo kint their 
sole conduit to membership in the clan and all its perquisites. Here, the "mouth" of the Yogini 
was her vulva, and "drinking female discharge" (rajapana), the prime means to fulfilling these 
male needs. Therefore, the erotico-mystical practice, the "Tantric sex" practiced by the Kaula 



practitioners, mainly involved drinking the "power substances that were Nexual fluids, either 
through "mutual oral congress" or through a form of genital sex called vajro// mudra ("urethral 
suction"), by which the male partner was able, following ejaculation, to draw up into himself the 
sexual discharge of his female partner. The "happy ending of this body of practice is described 
time and again in the Tantras as well as the adventure and fantasy literature of the medieval 
period (most particularly in the circa 1070 c.e. Kafhasar/teagara (KSS), the “Ocean of Rivers of 
Story" of Soma deva): both Yogini and VTra fly up into the sky, to sport there together for cons 
of time. The Rudrayamala Tantra states the matter most eloquently: 

By virtue of the VTra mental disposition, one becomes a regent of the directions, having the 
form of Rudra. This universe is subservient to (adh\nam) the Vita; lyet) the VTra is dependent 
on (acyf7inam) the clan [fluid] (kula). Therefore, by choosing the clan [fluid] a [previously] 
unconscious being (jadah) becomes the master of every supernatural power. 39 

The Kaula path, with its claims to direct access to power in and over the world, was attractive to 
no small number of kings and princes in the medieval period, and it was South Asian royalty 
and aristocracy that formed the principal clientele of Kaula specialists. The latter were of two 
sorts: wild, itinerant, charismatic thaumaturges, on the one hand, and, on the other, royal 
chaplains (raja-purohitas), literate brahmins sometimes attached to monasteries, who tended to 
be more sedentary and conventional in their practice and lifestyle.40 Toward the end of the first 
millennium, the royal patrons of the Kaula began to commission the construction of permanent 
structures for the Kaula rites. This was the case in central India in particular, where a significant 
number of Yogini temples were constructed between the eighth and eleventh centuries C.E. 
Yogini temples were unique in that they were circular and roofless constructions: they were 
hypaethral, open to the heavens, and as such served as landing fields and launching pads for 
YoginTs. At the center of these temples, there often stood an ithyphallic image of Siva or 
Bhairava, who represented the male godhead at the center and source of the YoginT clans;41 
as for the Yoginis themselves, they were sculpturally represented on the inner wall of these 
temples' circular enclosures, facing Bhairava. It was here that royal cult rituals of the YoginTs 
would have been enacted, with blood sacrifices and sexual transactions between male and 
female clan members taking place around the person of the king himself, the "god" of his 
kingdom. 

When the king was himself a VTra—and this was the case in this period for certain dynasts of 
the Somavamsi, Kalacuri, Chandella, and other royal houses —Yogini temples became the 
focal point of the kingdom's religious life, which would have been, by definition, Kaula. An 
example of such is the early-eleventh-century Yogini temple at Bheraghat (Bhairavaghat), 
located across the Narmada River from the site of the old Kalacuri capital of TripurT, which 
would have constituted the greatest religious building project of that entire dynasty.42 As with 
the Kalacuris, Kaula or Tantric practice was—and in some cases has remained the royal cultus, 
in addition to being the religion of the popular masses. Such was the case, in particular, across 



a wide swath of central India between the ninth and thirteenth centuries (as well as the "Greater 
India" of the Southeast Asian kingdoms of present-day Indonesia, Cambodia, and Burma), and 
such remains the case in present-day Nepal and Bhutan, Himalayan kingdoms whose state 
ceremonial has been Tantric for centuries. There was a direct relationship between Kaula 
practice and temporal power, and it is no coincidence that in an eleventh-century "Mirror of 
Kings" from western India, "The Circle of Yoginis" is the title of a chapter on military strategies." 


3. Tantra and Kaula 

Like any phenomenon that a scholar would choose to interpret, Tantra will be best defined in 
terms of that which gives it its specificity, of that which ditterentiates it from other phenomena. 
As such, I find it useful to speak of Hatha "soft core" and a "hard core" of Tantric practice. The 
former more or lens corresponds to accounts that most present-day practitioners who consider 
themselves to be Tantric give of their practice; that is, their emic perspective. The latter consists 
of those practices found mainly in early medieval Tantric texts, liturgies, and imagery, and 
nowhere else in the ning of (South) Asian religious traditions. This latter, exclusivist, ac count of 
Tantric practice will not correspond to any single emic perspective, nor will it correspond to the 
sum of all emic perspectives.44 Because I aina historian of South Asian religions and not a 
Tantric practitioner, it is this "hard-core" etic perspective that I unabashedly take here in my 
interpretive efforts. It is for this reason that this study will privilege "Tantric sex" over all other 
aspects of Tantric or Kaula practice, because sexualized ritual practice is the sole truly 
distinctive feature of South Asian Tantric traditions. All of the other elements of Tantric practice - 
the ritual use of mandalas, mantras, and mudras; worship of terrible or benign divinities; fire 
offerings; induced possession; sorcery; and so on-may be found elsewhere, in traditions whose 
emic self-definitions are not necessarily Tantric. In addition, all of the elements of Tantric 
exegesis, that is, Tantric "mysticism," are second-order reflections not unique to Tantra, and 
that in fact have, over time, brought Tantra back into the fold of more conventional forms of 
South Asian precept and practice.45 

At this point an essential definitional distinction must be made. Since its origins in the sixth or 
seventh century, Tantra has essentially consisted of a body of techniques for the control of 
multiple, often female, beings, both for one's own benefit and as tools to use against others. 
These may be reduced to three principal types: (1) mantras, acoustic formulas that, when 
enunciated properly under the proper conditions, control said be ings: (2) techniques of 
possession, in which the same beings act through one's own body; and (3) the gratification of 
these beings through sacrificial offerings, with or without the transformative medium of fire. In 
this last case, the supreme offering is none other than the bodily constituents of the practitioner 
himself. Here, coercion is replaced by an exchange of prestations, in a heroic mode. Human 
practitioners make the supreme sacrifice of their own person, moving the Tantric deity to 
reciprocate with untold powers and supernatural enjoyments. It is these three types of practice 



that have constituted the Tantric "mainstream" in the history of South Asian religions, to which 
we will return in the final chapter of this book. 

So, while my prime focus will be on hard-core "Tantric sex," such does not constitute and has 
not ever, as far as can be determined, constituted the mainstream of Kaula or Tantric practice 
in South Asia. It is rather the more soft-core practices listed above, in which feeding is brought 
to the fore, that form the Tantric mainstream, at the same time as it has been the hard-core 
rituals practiced by a limited inner circle-in which pleasing supernatural beings through sexual 
emissions is paramount—that have given Tantra its specificity. A single Sanskrit term, bhoga, 
covers the notions of "feeding on," "food," and "sexual enjoyment," with the first of these being 
its primary meaning. Whereas the Tantric mainstream as I have described it reads and 
practices bhoga in its primary sense of satisfying multiple and petulant divinities by feeding 
them, the elite practitioners whose sexualized rituals are what have given the Tantric and Kaula 
traditions their specificity read the same term in its secondary senses, of giving pleasure 
through sexual enjoyment ambiguously understood as enjoyment through the consumption of 
sexual emissions as food. In both cases, the female Yogini "seizes" or "possesses" her male 
counterpart. However, whereas in the former case, she simply preys upon her human victim 
(pasu), in the latter, the male partner takes an active role, inducing a sort of "mutual pos 
session" (samavesa) in a sexual mode. It is for this reason as well that Kaula virtuosi practiced 
in sites most frequently haunted by these semidemonic beings: mountains, caves, forests, at 
the foot of isolated trees, deserted buildings, crossroads, remote temples of the Mothers, and 
cremation grounds. 46 

A second important terminological point must also be made here, on the basis of historical 
data, both in the content of the early Tantric literature, liturgies, and iconography and in their 
reworking by later Tantric ex egetes. What I am calling the "Tantric mainstream" here refers to 
the popular practices, found throughout South Asia, to which I referred in the first section of this 
chapter. This is to be distinguished from the "high Hindu" Tantric mysticism of the later Tantric 
exegetes, which was generated, as I will show, in an effort to win a certain support base, of 
generally high-caste householders in Kashmir and, later, in Tamil Nadu, from the tenth century 
onward. Whereas the sexual content of Kaula practice had the production of a sacramentally 
transformative ritual substance fdravyam) as its principal goal, later Tantric sexual practice 
came to be grounded in a theory of transformative aesthetics, in which the experience of 
orgasm effected a breakthrough from "contracted" self-consciousness to an expansive "god 
consciousness," in which the entire universe came to be experienced as "Self."47 The 
exegetical syntheses of these thinkers, arguably the greatest metaphysical writings of the entire 
medieval period in South Asia, have become the basis for the "soft-core" practice of the great 
majority of high caste Hindu Tantric practitioners of the Indian subcontinent. But these practices 
do not constitute the Tantric mainstream so much as a Tantric orthopraxy whose practices 
shade into those of orthoprax brahmanic rit wal. So it is that the majority of Tamil Tantric 
practitioners are Smarta brahmins, whose SrTvidya or Saivasiddhanta rituals are expanded 
variations on brahmanic rites. 48 This type of practice, comprised of highly elab onite. 



semanticized rites, has prevailed among elite Indian practitioners, whose numbers, in 
comparison to those of what I am calling the Tantric mainstream, are relatively insignificant. I 
will return to brahmanical appropriations of Kaula and Tantric practice in chapter 8. 

South Asian Tantra can neither be reduced to an elite corpus of texts nor to a body of mystical 
practices amputated from "real-world" concerns, and even less to the late-twentieth- and early- 
twenty-first-century fad that the French novelist Michel Houellebecq recently characterized as 
"a combination of bumping and grinding, fuzzy spirituality, and extreme egotism." 49 What, 
then, is Tantra? What were its South Asian origins? What ure its modalities? Who are its 
principal actors? Over fifteen years ago Andre Padoux, citing Madeleine Biardeau, offered an 
overarching definition of Tantric doctrine that has since held the field: 

[Tantra is] . . . an attempt to place kama, desire, in every sense of the word, in the service of 
liberation ... not to sacrifice this world for lib oration's sake, but to reinstate it, in varying ways, 
within the perspective of salvation. This use of kama and of all aspects of this world to gain 
both worldly and supernatural enjoyments (bhukti) and powers (s/ddhis), and to obtain 
liberation in this life (jivanmukti), implies a particular attitude on the part of the Tantric adept 
toward the cosmos, whereby he feels integrated within an all-embracing system of micro- 
macrocosmic correlations. 50 

This definition, which concentrates on the goals of Tantric practice, is best applied to 
scholasticist Tantric traditions, or better still to the textual corpus known as Tantrasastra, in the 
sense of "Theoretical Treatises on Tantra," ritual exegesis. This corpus, which appears later 
than the original Tantric texts themselves—the Tantras properly speaking-of which it constitutes 
the commentary, generally consists of "signed" works written in excellent Sanskrit by members 
of the brahmin intelligentsia. The title of the most renowned of all such works, the eleventh- 
century Tantraloka (TA) of Abhinavagupta, makes this abundantly clear: Tantraloka means 
"Elucidation of the Tantras."51 

The two ritual components of Abhinavagupta's system are tantra prakriya, the exoteric, 
normative liturgy of the entire community, centered on the god Bhairava or Siva; and ku la 
prakriya, the esoteric, secret rites of the inner circle, the "clan" of initiates, centered on the 
Goddess and her proliferation into multiple goddesses. 52 The former form the "soft core" of 
Tantric practice, rituals observed by, but not exclusive to, Tantric practitioners. Generally 
speaking, the latter constitute the "hard core" of such practice, that which makes it distinctive, 
as opposed to other forms of practice or systems of thought. In his exegesis of the kula 
prak/iya, Abhinava gupta sublimates, cosmeticizes, and semanticizes many of its practices into 
a type of meditative asceticism whose aim it was to realize a transcendent subjectivity. In the 
process, he transforms ritual from a form of "doing" to a form of "knowing." Exegetical or 
scholasticist Tantric works, then, constitute a secondary development, a hermeneutical 
transformation of an earlier body of practice into a mystical metaphysics, which often 
systematically distorts the meaning of the original practice itself. Prime examples of this are 



K§emaraja's eleventh-century Trika commentary on the Netra Tantra, 54 and Abhinavagupta's 
forced reading of the dualist principles of the Malinivi/ayoffara Tantra into a nondualist Trika 
mold in his TA.55 

In fact, it has been this corpus of Kashmiri exegesis-datable to the tenth century and after- 
rather than the Tantras themselves, that has been the focus of nearly all serious Western 
scholarship since the pioneering work of Woodroffe, Silburn, Padoux, and others. Tantrasastra, 
whose expressed end is to provide a theoretical, doctrinal basis for Tantric practice, is a 
systematic reflection on Tantra. As such, I can think of no better translation for the term 
"Tantrasastra" than "Tantrism."56 There is a certain irony here, since the term "Tantrism" is the 
very Orientalist bogey that Western scholars have, of late, been attempting to exorcise from 
their discourse, 57 even as the focus of their scholarship has remained, precisely, more 
squarely based on Tantrasastra than on Tantra. 

If, then, the Western scholarship that has purportedly focused on "Tan tra" has in fact been a 
study of "Tantrism," what is this thing called "Tantra" that has been left relatively unexplored? 
The textual pedigree of the term "Tantra" goes back to the pre-fifth-century B.C.E. Srauta 
sutras, a corpus of ritual instructions for Vedic specialists. So, for example, the opening verses 
of the Asva/ayana Srauta Satra employ the term "tantra" to mean "ritual framework," or 
"interweaving of rites"; and such is precisely the subject matter of the Tantras. Tantra is ritual 
practice, and the Tantras are unembellished compendia of ritual practice, with a minimum of the 
explanatory material and erudite exegesis found in later works of Tantra fastra. One may also 
resort to a tautological definition; Tantra is the subject matter of works that call themselves 
"Tantras." This definition is valuable to a point and applies to both Hindu and Buddhist texts; 
however, not all texts calling themselves "Tantras" are ritual texts. So, for example, perhaps the 
best known of all "Tantras" is the Pancatantra ("Five Trea tises"), a collection of animal stories 
and fables. Elsewhere, works on gram mar, astronomy, as well as certain alchemical works 
consisting of procedural, but not necessarily ritual, instructions have also called themselves 
Tantras. In addition, a number of works devoted to the ritual practices that typify Tantra call 
themselves by other names: these include Matas (the Kubjikamata [KM], Ka/facandesva/imata 
[KCM), and Siddhayogesvarimata), the Yamalas {Brahmayamala [BY], Jayadrathayama\a (JY), 
etc.), the Nir nayas (Kau/avnananirnaya (KJnN) and Kau/avalinimaya [KAN]), as well as such 
works as the Tantrasacyib/7ava and Kriyaka/agunotfara. Finally, a number of works that closely 
resemble the Tantras in their ritual focus call themselves Agamas or Samhitas. These are 
works belonging to the coeval Saivasiddhanta and (Vaisnava) Pahcaratra schools, respectively. 
60 

The "hard-core" Tantric or, more properly speaking, Kaula practices are, I would maintain, what 
give Tantra its specificity and distinguish its rituals from rituals that are not Tantric. Generally 
speaking, these are ritual acts addressed to a multiplicity of goddesses, which often involve 
human sexu ality and sexual interactions between male practitioners and their female 
counterparts. It is in this context that the two most salient elements of Tantra, eros and 
thanatos, emerge. The decapitated and dismembered bodies that litter the myriad tableaux of 



Tantric expression exemplify the practitioner who heroically gives up that which is most 
precious to him, and which is restored to him by the Tantric deity. There is, however, a more 
effective way to sacrifice one's life's essence, which does not involve losing one's head. This is 
the offering of one's sexual emissions, which are at once the stuff of life itself (according to 
Indian medicine) and the staff of life and preferred food of several classes of Tantric deities, 
generally female. There In Sanskrit term that denotes both of these types of offerings, a term 
that one encounters as frequently as the other blanket terms for (male) Tantric practitioners in 
the medieval period. This is the term vita, which, commonly translated as "hero" or "champion" 
in the martial sense of the word, hun for its primary meaning "one who is virile, possessed of 
virility."6] It In the practices of these Virile Heroes-heroic in their interactions with the powerful 
beings they attempt to control, as well as in the war of the Hoxes in which their partners are 
assimilated to the terrifying female deities, the Yogints, to whom their sexual fluids (virya) are 
offered, or with whom they are exchanged that exemplify the "Tantric sex" that is the subject of 
this book.62 - 

/Another term that comes to be applied to the elite male Tantric initi mte in the early sources is 
kulaputra, "son of the clan" (kula), or kaulavit, one possessed of the clan-generated gnosis."63 
Kula and Kaula are at once metaphysical categories, categories of texts and their liturgies, and 
kinship terms. I begin with a discussion of the former, more technical uses of the terms. In 
much of the later Tantric exegetical literature, the term kula becomes "semanticized" into a 
broad range of significations,64 most felicitously encapsulated by Paul Muller-Ortega in the 
term "embodied cosmos."65 Important among these is a Hindu classification of texts and their 
corresponding liturgies and cults. Here, I am referring to the self proclaimed "Kula Tantras," 
which distinguished themselves from all other types of Tantra by referring to themselves as 
"Kaula," and others as "Tan trika" collectively. Some time in the eleventh century, these Kaula 
traditions were systematized into amnayas ("transmissions"), comprising the cults of the 
goddesses of the (1) Trika, named Para, Apara, and Para para (the purvTmnaya, the "prior" or 
"eastern transmission"); (2) Kali (the utfaramnaya, the "higher" or "northern transmission," also 
known as the Krama, "sequence"); and (3) Kubjika (the pasc/mamnaya, the "final" or "western 
transmission"). Later the cult of (4) Tripurasundari would be added as a fourth Kaula tradition, 
the da/f^inamaya ("southern transmission");67 still later the Kularnava Tantra would claim to 
represent a fifth tradition, the urdhvamnaya ("upper transmission").68 

A number of Kaula sources state that these five traditions flow from the five mouths of Siva, 
evoking either the five-headed Sadasiva of the Saivasiddhanta 9 or the pahcamt/kha linga, the 
five-faced phallic image of Siva.70 Many of the same sources also posit a sixth mouth, called 
the "nether mouth" or "mouth of the Yogini"—a reference to the yoni, the vulva-shaped chasing 
in which the linga is inserted—as the source of a sixth stream of teachings and clan 
lineages:71 and Kaula systems of the Kathmandu Valley and elsewhere have been classified 
as the sadamnaya ("six transmissions") since the thirteenth or fourteenth century.72 Above all 
else, these comprise "systematic genealogies" or "flow charts," in which the flow in question is 
one of teachings, traditions, and liturgies-but ultimately of sublimated sexual fluids, emanating 



first from the supreme god head and radiating outward, via goddesses and YoginTs, through the 
transmission of the clan fluid, into the various suborders of the clans.73 
This brings us to the nontechnical meanings of the term kula, which are of paramount 
importance to this study. The primary sense of the term kula is simply "family," "line, ""lineage," 
"(noble) race," or "clan." The term also is applied to birds, quadrupeds, and insects: a herd of 
buffalo, a troop of monkeys, a flock of birds, and a swarm of bees are all signified by kula: as 
we will see, this polyvalence is of signal importance for the cults of the Yo ginls, the female 
consorts of the male Viras and Siddhas.74 In his Paratrisika Vw/arana, Abhinavagupta derives 
the term kula from the root kul, which means "coming together as a group."75 In this 
nontechnical usage, kula is at once a kinship term and a term applied to voluntary associations 
of beings. This allows for ambiguity and redundancy, which is altogether appropriate. In many 
cases the Tantric clan is at once composed of the initiated members of an inner circle, related 
to one another through the Goddess or Mother who is the progenetrix of the clan, as well as to 
the biologically related members of human families who form that inner circle. It is this sense of 
the term kula —as a "segmentary lineage system," both biological and sociological — that has 
obsessed political historians of the Indian Rajputs for decades.76 This sociological reality of 
biological families participating in nonbiologically determined clan practices reinforces the 
solidarity of the Tantric clan group. Biological fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers initiate 
their kin into the Goddess's family, the Tantric clan. Such is strikingly the case of the Charans of 
western India, the bards to the same Rajputs, who term themselves "Sons of the Goddess," 
and whose women call themselves "Sisters of the Goddess," with whom they identify.77 At the 
level of royal cults, entire lineages of princes and kings may be initiated by parallel lineages of 
royal Tantric guru§.7* Clearly, the use of kula as a kinship term predates and flows into its 
application to the segmentary lineage systems of religious societies: such was also the case in 
Jain religious and sectarian society, in which kula was an operative term as well.79 
In the KJnN and many later works, Siva is referred to as akula, "clan lens," in opposition to the 
Goddess, who is said to be kula, "clanned": the Kaula ("Clan Generated" [lineage]) arises from 
their union 80 While many commentators interpret this classification to mean that Siva is 
ontologically prior to the Goddess-a reading that only applies to Sakta-Saiva metaphysics—this 
usage also privileges the Goddess as the authentic source of the life of the clan, her family, in 
opposition to the solitary male, Siva. In this context, two epithets of the Goddess, found in the 
KJAN, take on great significance: she is kulagocara, "she who is the channel of access to the 
clan, M42 and kulagama, "she whose issue of blood gives rise to the clan.") The Goddess, 
through the channel of her vulva and its emissions. In the mother of the entire flow chart of the 
clan, indeed of the entire em bodied cosmos. 

Of course, in early works on Tantric sorcery, the sole importance of knowing a devouring 
Yogini's clan was as a means to controlling her. In the words of the Netra Tantra, "In every case 
in which someone is 'sealed Biol or 'nailed (down) [by a Yogini or a demon) from a given clan 
(kula) Jorl who is a portion of a given power, he can only be released from his ills by an offering 
to the leader of that family."84 So, for example, a person 



Chapter 1 tormented by the YoginTs and their ilk is to worship their leader, Bhairava. The Kaula 
began as an endeavor to tame the wild YoginTs and assume the place of Bhairava at the heart 
of their ravening hordes. 

The relationship between the Tantric clans, on the one hand, and hu man women and the 
family units of their fathers and husbands, on the other, is also illuminating here. Describing the 
latter in a twentieth century Orissan context, Frederique Apfel-Marglin explains that 
the wives-who also belong to the clan-come from different lines (kw las) and are incorporated 
into the husband's line by the marriage ritual, and at the same time are severed from their 
father's line. . . . The fertility of women in the shape of sons preserves the kula. ... The 
continuity of the line therefore is achieved through the seed (of the male), and the maintenance 
of the line depends on the feeding by the woman, both in terms of food and in terms of feeding 
the embryo with the woman's blood. ...86 

Even though a human woman preserves the kula by giving life to her sons (and daughters) 
through her nurturing bodily fluids, she is nonetheless not the source of the continuity of the 
clan line, which is ensured through male semen. Indeed, a human woman is seen to have no 
kula of her own; rather, upon marriage, her bodily substance changes from that of her father to 
that of her husband.87 This is, in fact, but a restatement of the old commonplace that the 
woman is the field in which the man plants his seed- or more precisely, an embryonic form of 
himself, contained in his seed. This "spermatogenetic" model of animal (and human) 
reproduction 69_-which was superseded in the medical literature by a combinatory model near 
the beginning of the common era-served as the basis for Hindu inheritance law, according to 
which the corporate wealth of the family was always transmitted patrilineally. 

There have been, however, important exceptions to this religious construction of biological or 
genetic categories. First, as will be shown in chapter 3,90 the Tantric authors were aware of the 
role of "female seed" in human reproduction and of the fact that both male and female sexual 
fluids were necessary to conception." Second, as Catherine Weinberger Thomas and Harald 
Tambs-Lyche have noted for the Rajput and Charan communities of western India, women play 
a prominent role in defining their husbands' clan identities, with human women sometimes 
retaining their own clan identities after marriage. More importantly, royal Rajput marriages have 
often involved the adoption by the groom of his bride's ku/ devi (the vernacular form of the 
Sanskrit ku/a-devi), her "clan" or "lineage goddess." Such have both cemented alliances 
between royal families and symbolically wed the king to the goddess of the land itself. As 
Tambs Lyche explains: 

The queen's role . . . shows the fundamental importance of marriage alliance in Rajput polity. ... 
The idea of Rajputhood, as it emerges, involves a complementarity of male and female, of 
brotherhood and alliance. ... In this kinship nexus, the place of the kuldevl or clan goddess is 
central; linking her to the king are her brothers the bards (the Cha rans, mentioned above), 
from whose caste the goddess is herself recruited.... [I]n a context where no state deity... is 
found... caste and lineage . . . become sacred, and over this sacred entity the ku/devi, herself a 



Charani (a Charan woman), presides. ... [T]he Goddess, representing the integrity of the royal 
lineage as well as the fruits of alliance in the form of fertility, becomes the perfect symbol of 
what the king is supposed to achieve, and by implication the obvious source of the power to 
succeed. 

As we will see, these Rajput ku/devis bear a strong resemblance to the Tantric YoginTs in their 
appearance, vehicles, and roles. And while in the Rajput case, Charan women are identified 
with their clan goddess, it is important here to bear in mind that the great Goddess or multiple 
goddesses of the Tantric clans were neither human nor married. Independent sources of life 
and energy, they defined clan continuity, in a reversal of the fate of human daughters and 
wives. Here, their status and role appear to reproduce that of the "woman who wears flowers" 
(puvafa/7fkari) in modern day Tamil rituals: a family's tutelary deity-in whose supernatural 
person the entire host of family ancestors coalesce—is invested and enshrined In the family 
compound as a bride, a "woman who wears flowers," to ensure the very generational continuity 
that the human bride shatters when she marries a son of the family.94 

Whereas the Tantric kula flowed naturally through the wombs of these goddesses and their 
human counterparts or incarnations, the YoginTs, the most that a male could hope for was to 
become a kulaputra, a son of the (fe male) clan, through initiation. Indeed, while the Goddess is 
sometimes referred to as Sul<radev\ ("goddess semen") or bindupuspa ("she whose menses In 
semen") in these traditions, her male counterpart Siva-Bhairava is never Kiven such an 
androgynous qualifier.os Alexis Sanderson summarizes the Tiuneric understanding of female 
predominance in the Kula in the following terms: 

The rites of the Yogini cults and the fruits they bestowed were called kaulika or kaula in the 
texts which prescribed them, these terms being adjectives derived from the noun kula in its 
reference to the families or lineages of the YoginTs or Mothers. Thus a Kaulika rite was one 
connected with the worship of these kulas, and a kaulika power (kauliki sid dhih) was one that 
was attained through that worship, above all assimilation into these families (ku/asamangata). 
Kaulism developed from within these Yogini cults. It preserved the original meaning of the term 
kula and its derivatives but it introduced a new level of esotericism based on a homonym. For 
ku/a was also taken to mean the body and, by further extension, the totality (of phenomena), 
the "body" of power (Sakti). This last meaning neatly encompassed the original, for this cosmic 
"body" was said to consist of the powers of the eight families of the Mothers. One was believed 
to enter the totality (ku/a) through that segment of its power with which one had a special 
affinity, determined as before by the casting of a flower during possession (avesaj.%6 

The importance of a substantive link, in the form of the ku/adravyam, cannot be underestimated 
here, since it was this, the germ plasm of the divine, literally flowing through the clan, that made 
it a unified family. For all intents and purposes, the Kaula disappeared, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, with a catastrophic break in most of the guru-disciple lineages, a break 
most likely occasioned by the progressive Muslim conquest of north India. Thereafter, it is only 



appropriate to speak of Tantric or Kaula "revivals."97 


4. Introducing the Kaula Universe 

A number of sources attribute the reformation of the Kula, which brought about the emergence 
of the Kaula, to Macchanda (or Matsyendranatha), a Siddha who incorporated the teachings 
and practices of a group called the Yogint Kaula into his Kau/ays/ananirnaya (KJKN), for which 
reason he is exalted, in later works, as the founder of the Kaula. Because it is arguably a 
foundational text of the Kaula corpus, and because it offers the most complete and 
straightforward descriptions of the Kaula-mythical origins, specific doctrines and practices, and 
principal actors, the male Siddhas or VTras and the female Yoginis--a presentation of selected 
passages of the KJAN will be essential to this study. As is well known, an edition of this text 
was published in 1934 by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi on the basis of the sole extant manuscript 
of the work, held in the Nepal National Archives, which Bagchi dated to the mid-eleventh 
century.98 Matsyendra's foundational role in the YoginTkaulamata, the “Doctrine of the Clan- 
born Sons of the YoginTs," has been acknowledged in Kubjika sources 99, while Abhinavagupta 
lauds Matsyendra as the revealer of the Kaula. On the basis of these outside references, I 
prefer to date the KJnN to the ninth or tenth century. As such, it is coeval with, if not earlier 
than, such core Kaula texts as the Jayadrathayamala, Brahmayamala-Picumata, 
Tantrasadbhaui, Mal\n\ v/yayoftara Tantra, Siddhayogesvanmata, Netra Tantra, 
Svacchandabhairava Tantra, and the Kubjikamafa. 101 It is far earlier than the core texts of the 
"Tantric revival of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the "later" Rudrayama/a Tantra, 102 
Ku/acudamani Tantra, Ku/arnava Tantra, Saradafi /aka, et cetera. Still later than these are two 
other works to which I will nonetheless refer in these pages: the sixteenth- to seventeenth- 
century Yoni Tantra, 103 and the Kau/avalinirnaya (KAN) of Jhanananda Parama hamsa, 104 
which are representative of a still later Tantric revival which was likely based in eastern India 
and that may have been one of the wellsprings of the "Tantric Renaissance" that took place in 
the Kathmandu Valley un der the Malla kings. 105 

Reading the KJAN, one is struck by the coherence and comprehensiveness of the Kaula 
system as a body of practice encompassing the human, di vine, and semidivine realms of 
being. In chapter 16 of this work, the Sakta Saiva concept of Kaula as a cosmic "clan" or 
"family," whose lines extend from the great god Siva-Bhairava himself down into every human 
initiate, is made clear in one of the rare cosmogonic (or ethnogenic) myths of the entire Hindu 
Tantric corpus. This cosmogony, presented in the form of a genealogy, is divided into two parts 
and interspersed with another myth, that of the loss and recovery of the Kaula scriptures in the 
Kali Yuga. This latter myth will be discussed in detail in chapter 4; here we focus on the Kaula 
cosmogony, which begins with the divine narrator of the work identifying himself with the 
paramam tattvam, the "highest essence" of the universe: 106 



I am the Highest Essence; I am the Bhairava [of the Kaula); I am Sadasiva, the Supreme, 
Srikantha, and Rudra. 107 I am that fisherman....! am the Lord of the Virile Heroes.... I 
annihilate the entire universe: (therefore, I am the Annihilator (samhara), O Clan Mistress! 
Following that, I am the Emitter (sra§tara) in the creative emission of mobile and immobile 
beings.... I constantly protect the ordered universe; therefore I am the Orderer (vidhatr). 108 

Following this, Bhairava presents a list of six other names by which he is known, each based 
on what appears to be a fanciful etymology: he is also called Visvapada, Vicitra, Svetapada, 
Bhrngapada, Bhattaraka Bhattapada, and Rorupada. He then begins an account of how the 
Kaula gnosis was brought down to earth: 


Thou, O Great Goddess, art Lima and I, dear, am thy husband. I am (the goddess) Sri's lord 
(natha); therefore I am (called) Srinatha.... When the (clan) gnosis was brought down at 
Kamarupa 110 by thou and 1, the essence of sour son, the six-mouthed (Skandal, descended 
into thee. The (clan) gnosis (was placed in the clan scripture by him.... I inhabit Moon Island in 
my nonmanifest (avyaktam) form....111 

It is here that an account of the theft and recovery of the Kaula scriptures intervenes, after 
which the narrator Bhairava's description of the clan genealogy continues, beginning with a 
clear reference to the Samkhyan categories of avyaktam and maf7afman:112 "The great self 
(maf7at/77an) was formed, in the beginning, by the nonmanifest (avyaktam). By it, the channel of 
access (gocaram) to the nonmanifest was brought into being through the clans."II3 At two 
points in the following seven verses, the clans and deities who transmitted the Kaula gnosis to 
them are enumerated: 114 the Goddess told it to the clans of Skanda and Ganesa; Nandin told 
it to the clan of Mahakala; and Jaya told it to the clan of Vijaya and others. 115 Also mentioned 
in these enumerations are the Harasiddhi deities, a possible reference to the goddess 
Harasiddhi, whose worship is widely attested in medieval Nepalese sources. 116 Finally, the 
text gives special precedence to "the Yogini named Kalika, whose exalted position is equal to 
my [Bhai rava's) own."117 Here, the reference to Kalika may be to her central place in the 
important Kashmir-based Kaula tradition called the Kali-Krama ("Sequence of Kalis"), in which 
she stands alone at the heart of the clan mandala. Interspersed between these two more or 
less parallel lists of clans and their respective transmitters of the Kaula gnosis is an explanation 
of the relationship between god and his creatures: 

That (the nonmanifest godhead) is clanless (akula) where I dwell [on Moon Island). Then, at the 
end of a cosmic eon and the end of a cosmic age (everything) dwells inside my body. Just as 
there is in an individual seed (jlva) the origins of a tree possessed of flowers, roots, fruit, 
leaves, and branches, so it is as well with the other beings that are generated within my 
body. ... [But] steeped in nescience (ajhanam), (creatures fall into the condition of the brutish 
individual soul (pasu), 118 



Here, the term pasu-"domesticated animal," "animal victim of a sacrifice"—is employed in the 
same sense as that found in the Agamas of the Saivasiddhanta; the individual soul or self 
(paste) is virtually identical to the supreme male godhead (pati), but remains separated from 
the latter due to its bondage to matter (pasa). In Tantric parlance, the uninitiated are called 
pasus (“ignorant brutes") in opposition to the VTras, whose knowledge is in no small part carnal. 
The former share the lot of all sacrificial victims—they are mere "food for the YoginTs"-whereas 
the latter, the elite, become the "darlings of the YoginTs," who share sexual fluids and pleasures 
with these otherwise predatory female beings. It is noteworthy in this context that virtually none 
of the sculptures found in the medieval Yogini temples portray sexual intercourse between 
Yogints and male practitioners, whereas horrific depictions of the consumption of animal and 
human flesh by human "witches" and ghouls are legion. 19 In the KJfN the way to break the 
bond of brutish attachment to matter is gnosis (Jhana )—the opposite of nescience in this case 
the Kaula gnosis that was disseminated, in the beginning, through the various divine clans, and 
that now, having been re covered, is being revealed by Bhairava in this text, the "Bringing Forth 
of the Kaula Gnosis." 

From the Mahakaula (arose) the Siddha Kaula; from the Siddha Kaula the Fish-Belly. It was 
uttered by me upon each of the divisions of the four ages (yugas). In the first lage) the bringing 
forth (nirmiti) [was made] to the Kaula; in the second to the [Kaula) known as Mahat; in the 
third, to the (Kaula) named Siddhamsta (and) in the Kali (age) to the Fish Belly.120 

Here, we are in the presence of a mythohistorical account of the emergence of the very Kaula 
tradition that is being presented in the KJnN. The final two members of the series are of 
particular significance, since they appear to be the two strands of Kaula practice that 
Matsyendra is credited with having fused together to found the "mainstream" Kaula tradition 
lauded by Abhinavagupta and others as authoritative. The Siddha Kaula, Matsyendra's own 
"male" tradition of worship of a male supreme godhead, became fused with the Yogini Kaula, 
here referred to cryptically as the "Fish-Belly," for two reasons. The first of these is 
mythological: in this same chapter we read that Bhairava, having transformed himself into a 
fisherman, retrieved the Kaula scriptures from the belly of a fish. The second is sexual, and 
evocative of the practices associated with the Yogini Kaula. As Lilian Silburn has explained, the 
belly of the fish, because it expands and contracts automatically, is connected in Kaula theory 
with sexual experience, since the sexual organs expand and contract in a similar way.121 
A passage from the twenty-first chapter of the KJnN 122 gives a variant and expanded list of 
the various subclans of the Kaula, some of which appear to be stages or phases in a creation 
process: these are the Srstikaula ("Clan of Emission, Creation"), Mahakaula, Timiris-kaula) 
("Clan of Darkness"), Siddhamstal-kaula), Matakaula ("Clan of Mothers"), Sakti bhedakaula 
("Clan of the Divisions of Goddesses"), Urmikaula ("Clan of the Serpent")—^which constitute 
"the coming together of the Jhanakaula in the four yugas as well as the Siddhesvaras-kaulal 
("Clan of [Siva], the Lord of the Perfected Beings"), the Vajrasambhavakaula ("Clan Generated 
from Lightning"), and the Meghaja-kaula ("Rainwater Clan"), "which is sued, long ago and far 



away, into this Kaula." 

In spite of the many breaks in its narrative as well as its repetitions and inconsistencies, 
chapter 16 of the Kjhs presents a mytho-logic of the Kaula, both as a clan or family and as a 
form of gnosis, consisting of the knowledge of the true nature—but also the fluid "sap" 
(sadbhava) of that same family tree. Through the clan gnosis that was transmitted via these 
divine intermediaries to "the Yogini named Kalika," individuals, seemingly cut off by ignorance 
from their divine origins, may find a way to return to their divine source. 



chapter 2 


THE ORIGINS OF THE YOGINI: Bird, Animal, and Tree Goddesses and Demonesses in 
South Asia 


1. Vedic Origins: The Kiss of the Yogini 

The YoginTs whose cults were central to Kaula practice had the following features: (1) they 
were a group of powerful, sometimes martial, female divinities with whom human female 
"witches" were identified in ritual practice;' (2) their power was intimately connected to the flow 
of blood, both their own menstrual and sexual emissions, and the blood of their animal (und 
human?) victims; (3) they were essential to Tantric initiation in which they initiated male 
practitioners through fluid transactions via their "mouths"; (4) they were possessed of the power 
of flight; (5) they took the form of humans, animals, or birds, and often inhabited trees; (6) they 
were often arrayed in circles; (7) their temples were generally located in isolated areas, on 
hilltops or prominences and were usually round and often hy. pethral; and (8) they were never 
portrayed as practicing yoga for the simple reason that yoga as we know it had not yet been 
invented. In this chapter we examine the origins of these defining features of the YoginTs and 
their cults. 

While the earliest mention of Yoginis in Indian literature is to be found in a circa sixth-century 
C.E. chapter of the Hindu Agni Pufana (AP)3 and the circa seventh-century c.e. Buddhist 
Caryagiti, their origins may be traced back to Vedic, if not Indo-European, sources. The content 
of a number of Buddhist carya songs is highly sexual, and one finds an indica tion in at least 
one that the Yogini's role as the consort of the male practitioner had already been established 
at this early date: 

Pressing the triangle [of the yoni], give, O Yogint, an embrace; in the rubbing of Lotus (vulval 
and Vajra (penis), bring on the evening: 

O Yogini, without you I cannot live for a moment; having kissed your mouth [vulva], I drink the 
juice of the Lotus. 

The general scholarly consensus has been that the Yogini cults so foundational to early Tantra 
emerged out of an autochthonous non-Vedic In dian source. This analysis is of a piece with a 
more general view of Tantra, that it rose up out of the soil of India to graft itself onto more elite 



orders of precept and practice. This argument takes two forms. The first maintains that goddess 
traditions and Tantra are forms of indigenous or tribal religion that welled up to the surface of 
the religious practices of urban and rural elites in the late Gupta and early medieval periods. 
The second finds strong iconographic evidence for cults of multiple goddesses, Siva Pasupati, 
and a number of other fixtures of later Hinduism in the clay seals of the Indus Valley 
civilizations (ca. 2500-1750 B.C.E.). Here, the argument is that these cults persisted in spite of 
the Indo-Aryan incursions but were occulted from the scriptural and sculptural records for over 
two thousand years by triumphant Aryanism. This second argument only stands if one assumes 
that Vedic religion was itself a purely Indo-Aryan affair that remained totally untouched by the 
ambient culture of the subcontinent. However, as Asko Parpola, Frits Staal, and, more recently, 
Bernard Sergent have emphatically demonstrated, the religion of the Vedas was already a 
composite of the Indo-Aryan and Harappan cultures and civilizations. In the words of Sergent: 

At present, it is clear that the Indo-Aryans, upon arriving in India, drew heavily upon the 
Harappan heritage, incorporating some of its ritual customs (the construction of fire altars, 
indoor rituals, the use of the stellar mantle (in the rayasuya), ritual bathing, the fixing of festival 
days (of the Goddess on the equinoxes...) into their own religion. The Indus Valley civilization 
displays features linked to Varuna but not to Mitra, to a "Siva," but not to Vi§nu, and overall very 
few deities in comparison with the abundant Vedic pantheon. It is not the direct source of Vedic 
and Indian religion, but rather a quite important component of it. 

As for the origins of multiple goddesses or of a single great Goddess, many scholars have seen 
evidence for their cults in Indus Valley seals that portray a female figure with a lotus stem 
emerging from her vulva;' the sex ual union of a buffalo and a woman (prefiguring the south 
Indian cults of the great Goddess as spouse of the Buffalo Demon); 10 and of a grouping of 
seven female figures, on the so-called Mohenjo-daro "fig deity seal," whose connection with the 
Kfttikas of later Indian mythology has been demonstrated by Parpola.11 Beyond this, as 
Parpola has also shown, the Sumerian word for "constellation" is expressed through a 
pictogram comprising three stars. In the post-Vedic tradition, ApabharanT, the last of the twenty- 
eight asterisms or lunar mansions (na/c§atfas)-a configuration also borrowed from Harappan 
civilization-is called a yoni. Much earlier the Rg Veda (RV) calls a fire altar composed of three 
stones the "belly of Agni." Sve tambara Jain traditions consider the ApabharanT asterism to 
have the form of a vulva (bhaga), while Digambara Jain traditions describe the same asterism 
as having the form of a fireplace consisting of three stones."12 In Tantric imagery, triangles 
composed of three points generally represent the yoni; and in goddess traditions of northwest 
India, Vai§no DevT, one of the Seven Sisters who is considered to be an aspect of the great 
Goddess, is worshiped in the form of three stone outcroppings called "lumps" (pindis) that 
represent the three members of the Sakta trinity: Mahalaksmi, Ma hasarasvatl, and 
MahakalT.13 

The point I wish to make here is that it is quite artificial to inject a distinction between "Vedic" or 
"Indo-Aryan" tradition, on the one hand, and "non-Vedic" or "Indus Valley" civilization, on the 



other. The religion and culture of the Indus Valley civilization is already present in the Vedas, 
together with the more predominant Indo-Aryan material, and is no more "indigenous" to the 
Indian subcontinent and no more "alien" to the Veda than the latter. At a remove of nearly four 
thousand years and hundreds of miles (from the valley of the Indus to the Gangetic Doab, the 
heartland of the Indian subcontinent), such distinctions break down. 

The former assertion that Indian goddess traditions and Tantra are forms of tribal cults that, 
occulted for centuries by Indo-Aryan hegemony, erupted into mainstream Indian religion in the 
Gupta period—will be tested and, I believe, disproven in the balance of this chapter. It suffices 
to scratch the surface of the salient features of the Yogini cults to find a vast reservoir of Vedic 
and classical Hindu precursors, in (1) the cults of Vedic goddesses, the Apsarasas (Nymphs), 
the Grahis or GrahanTs (female Seizers), the Yak§inis (female Dryads 14) and DakinTs (Flyers 
or Noisemakers) of Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain mythology; (2) the various groupings of un 
numbered Mother goddesses and other multiple feminine entities; and (3) in general attitudes 
toward women and femininity. Here, textual and iconographic data are further supported by 
ethnographic material from modern-day India, in ways that indicate that these semidivine (or, if 
one prefers, semidemonic) female deities have been a permanent fixture of Indian religions for 
well over three thousand years. 

It is generally accepted that human women played a necessary, if not an extensive role in Vedic 
ritual. A recent study by Fred Smith is particularly enlightening in its careful attention to the 
types of ritual activities and the sorts of Vedic deities with which women interacted. One of 
these was the offering, made in the context of the full-and new-moon sacrifices, to the wives of 
the gods, an offering that was combined with those made to the lunar goddesses Raka, 
SinTvali, and Kuhu (also goddesses of childbirth), who represented the full-moon day, the 
fourteenth day of the wan. ing moon, and the new-moon day, respectively. 15 The principal 
activity of the sacrificer's wife in this ritual was to pour water down her right thigh (or between 
her thighs) after exposing her thigh or lower abdomen, while the nest priest recited: "You are 
Prajapati, the male, the bestower of se men; place semen in me!" The wife herself then recited 
a verse in which she urged the wives of the gods to follow the path of the Gandharvas, possibly 
identifying the former with the Nymphs, that is, the wives of the Gandharvas.16 
The same female ritual participants, divine and human, are brought together in another Vedic 
context: this is the fashioning of the fire pot (ukha) in which the new fire is to be kindled for the 
ritual "piling of fire" (agn/cayana). Here, the fire pot that will serve as Agni's womb is 
appropriately fashioned by the sacrificer's wife, who is identified with SinTvalT. While the firing of 
the pot falls to the ritual priest, who is compared to the sons of Aditi, the mantras that are 
intoned at this time all invoke female deities: Aditi, the wives of the gods, the divine women, the 
Protectresses, Females with Uncut Wings (achinnapafrah), and other female figures. 17 
The bared thigh is brought to the fore in at least three other rituals from the Vedic period, 18 all 
of which involve demonstrations of unbridled female sexuality, if not witchcraft. The first is a 
"husband-finding" (pativedana) rite, which occurs at the end of the Sakamedha, the third of the 



four-monthly (caturmasyam) seasonal rituals. Here, the ritual participants take a detour, leaving 
the ritual ground proper and proceeding northward to a crossroad, where an apotropaic offering 
is made to the dread god Rudra Tryambaka, "Rudra of the Three Little Mothers. The 
participants make offerings to both Rudra and Ambika ("Little Mother"), who is identified as his 
sister. The offering cakes, which are placed on a molehill,20 are one more in number than the 
members of the sacrificer's family, with the extra cake being identified with an as-yet-unborn 
descendant. With this the sacrificer's unborn descendants are released from the power of 
Rudra. Next, a group of people circle the fire, moving three times from right to left, slapping 
their left thighs, and then reversing their direction and slapping their right thighs. 

A similar rite takes place on the Mahavrata day of the Gavamayana ritual, as well as during the 
preliminary ceremonies of the Asvamedha. In the former, a group of eight female slaves (dasTs) 
carrying water jars circle the marjaliya (the heap of earth to the right of the altar upon which 
sacrificial vessels are cleaned) singing, making ritual exclamations, slapping their thighs, and 
stamping their feet, while a prostitute and a chaste student engage in ritual intercourse nearby. 
In the Asvamedha rite, following the killing of the horse, the king's wives approach the horse, 
and whilst the senior queen ('mahi§T) prepares for her ritual copulation with that animal, the 
other queens (sometimes accompanied by hundreds of female slaves) perform a series of ritual 
circuits, in which they slap their thighs as they circle the horse three times to the right, three 
times to the left, and three times to the right again. The mantra that accompanies the entrance 
of the three queens in this rite evokes the name Rudra Tryambaka: "O Amba, Ambalt, Ambika. 
No one is leading me. The horsikins is sleeping."21 These three names also resonate with 
those of the three princesses of the Kasis, kidnapped by BhT§ma for marriage to his younger 
half-brothers, in the first book of the MahabharaXa (MBh). Amba, the eldest of these, becomes a 
powerful avenging figure, first undertaking terrible austerities, then becoming partially 
transformed into u crooked (kup/7a), dried-up river teeming with crocodiles, and finally be 
coming a male warrior in a later rebirth through a genitalia exchange with the male Dryad 
Sthunakarna ("Stump-Ears").22 

In all three of these rites, the prominent role of sexually powerful women moves Stephanie 
Jamison to affirm: 

The models furnished by the circumambulations at the Mahavrata day and the Asvamedha 
make the maiden's participation [in the husband finding rite] all the more remarkable for [the 
fact that] ... those performances increased almost to frenzy the air of abandon created by the 
illicit and dangerous sexual unions at those two rituals. That a presumably chaste and guarded 
daughter of the Sacrificer is encouraged, indeed required, to swirl around the fire slapping her 
thighs and begging for a husband, as if attending on ritual copulation, suggests that sexual 
display rather than maidenly modesty contributed to the marital negotiations.23 

In Vedic mythology it is a woman named Apala who performs the pro totypical "husband¬ 
finding" rite, using the equipment and mantras of the Soma sacrifice to attract to her the god 
Indra and ultimately win a hus lund.24 In the myth the maiden Apala "comes down to the 



water," finds the soma, and "presses it in her mouth" (i.e., chews it), and then offers it to Indra 
to drink. She has sexual intercourse with Indra, after which he makes her beautiful and causes 
hair to grow in her pubic region. This is the same Indra who fights witches, as well as an 
Amazonlike woman with one breast and a "rusty vagina," in two Rigvedic passages.25 The 
Brahmana commentary on the Apala myth states that she transfers the soma to In dra-mouth to 
mouth-through a kiss. Alf Hiltebeitel sees in this hymn 

Chapter 2 an alloform of Indo-European myths of the goddess of sovereignty, known as SrT in 
India, who is, like her Irish counterpart Flaith, associated with "liquids of sovereignty," water and 
soma (replaced by beer in Ireland).26 

Here, then, the "kiss" of the Yogini, and the fluids drunk from her vulva in the Old Bengali carya 
song with which we opened this section are shown to have their antecedents in Vedic if not 
Indo-European traditions, in myths and rituals that bring the powerful and dangerous sexuality 
of women to the fore. 


2. Apsarasas 

Amba, who in the Maf7abharata (MBh) is partially transformed into a "crooked {kutila), dried-up 
river," shares her fate in modern-day Maharash tra with river goddesses known as or intimately 
associated with the SatT Asara, the "Seven Nymphs." Quite often, Maharashtran glorification 
texts (maf7atmyas) describe these river goddesses as "liquifactions" of heavenly Nymphs, 
cursed by this or that ascetic for having attempted to seduce him. The SatT Asara, who 
resemble ghosts (bhufas) or ghouls (pisacus) more closely than they do deities, can either be 
itinerant or localized-at certain wells, ravines, rocky shorelines, deep river pools, and so on.27 
They are unmarried and have associations with black magic, generally through their brother or 
guardian, Mhasoba (sometimes identified with Mahisasura, the Buffalo Demon), who is their 
"eighth."28 

The identification in South Asia of rivers with goddesses, or of goddesses with rivers, is so 
ancient and common as to be overlooked in terms of its intrinsic meaning. From the very 
beginning, first in Vedic traditions of Sarasvati (the Sarasvati River) and later in the Epic and 
Puranic Ganga (the Ganges River), goddesses are identified with flows of nurturing, vivifying 
fluids. More than this, every goddess, every river, is in some way a replica, a "hologram," of the 
great riverine goddess, Ganga, whose flow from heaven is present in every localized goddess 
of flowing water—including the crooked, dried-up Amba and the various waterholes and wells 
identified with the Asara. Just as local traditions throughout India identify this or that temple 
tank or stream with the "mother" stream, Ma Ganga, or claim that an underground passage 
connects said water source with the Ganges, so, too, every local or minor goddess is 
recognized to be a manifestation of the great Goddess. In all cases, every individual case of a 
river/ goddess replicates "holo-grammatically," the Mother/Goddess as the fluid source of all 
life. By extension, because all women are potential mothers and, to borrow Stanley Kurtz's 



insightful aphorism, because "all the Mothers are one, "O every woman also replicates the 
great Goddess as mother. 

This also means that a woman's sexual and menstrual fluids are as potent and dangerous as 
those of the Goddess, and are in fact the same as those of the Goddess, whose fluids flow 
through every woman, indeed every female creature that can be construed as a "mother." 
However, it is important to note what the term "mother" has implied in the history of South Asian 
religions, and here again, the Yoginis and their many historical and literary forerunners play a 
part. 

The pedigree of the Nymphs goes back to the Vedas. The Vedas and Epics refer to the 
Nymphs as inhabiting trees, a feature that links them as well to the Yak§inTs, the female Dryads 
or tree spirits of ancient Indian tradition.31 In a Rigvedic reference to ritual practice involving 
women, we find an association of a longhaired ascetic f/cesin) with a female figure named 
Kunamnama, "Unbowed," 2 who has prepared a poison (vi§a) for him, which he drinks from a 
cup, together with Rudra. This longhaired ascetic, clad in dirty red rags, is also possessed of 
the power of flight and is said to follow the course of the female Nymphs, the male 
Gandharvas, and the beasts of the forest.33 

In the Vedic literature, the Nymphs, whose name associates them with the waters, are the 
spouses of the atmospheric Gandharvas, whose realm they share when they are not 
wandering the earth.34 While it is the alluring seductiveness of Nymphs that is stressed in 
classical Hindu mythology, Vedic portrayals of them are rather more ambiguous. In the 
celebrated myth of Pururavas and UrvasT, found in the Satapatha Brahmana, the heroine and 
her fellow Nymphs have taken the form of waterbirds when Pururavas approaches them. In 
their Rigvedic dialogue (10.95.1, 9), Pururavas calls his nymphen wife a "dangerous woman" 
and alludes to the avian form taken by her race. The same song cycle of the RV describes a 
being named Sakuna ("Bird") as a bearer of evil, while the Athan/a Veda (AV) refers to "Black 
Sakuni" as the female bearer of evil omens or bad luck. In a long hymn against sorcerers of 
various kinds, the RV mentions "she who ranges about at night like an owl, hiding her body in a 
hateful disguise," as well as a rogue's gallery of dog sorcerers, owl sorcerers, owlet sorcerers, 
cuckoo sorcerers, eagle sorcerers, and vulture sorcerers. 36 There is an ambiguity here that 
we will encounter again with the Yoginis: it is dit ficult to determine whether the sorcerers and 
sorceresses here are super or subhuman beings, or simply humans in the guise of birds or 
animals of various sorts. Of course, in later traditions sakuna becomes the general term for 
omen or portent; and, as we have seen, the eighth-to fifth-century B.C.E. Manava Srauta Sutra 
invokes the Females with Uncut Wings in an alto gether auspicious context, that of the firing of 
the pot out of which fire, the god Agni, will be reborn.37 

The Atharva Veda has more to say about the Nymphs, most especially in the second chapter of 
its second book, which is referred to, in Kausika Sufra 8.24, as the macr-namani, the verses on 
the "Names of the Mothers." and which consists of a hymn in five verses to a figure called "the 
Gandharva" and his wives. In the final verse, the poet calls the Nymphs "noisy, dusky, dice- 



loving, and mind-confusing." As Jagdish Narain Tiwari notes, there is no clue in this hymn itself 
as to why it should have been classified the "Names of the Mothers" by the Kausika Sutra. It is 
noteworthy, however, that these matt-namani verses are used, according to Sayana's 
commentary on Kausika Sutra 26.29, "against seizure by the Gandharvas, Nymphs, demons, 
etc.," who, he asserts, citing Taittmya Samhifa 3-4.8.4, are the cause of madness. Sayana also 
quotes the matt-namani hymns from a work called the santi Ka/pa, with the indication that these 
are to accompany an offering made in the course of the sacrifice to the Seizers 
(grahayayna).39 While Whitney takes graha to mean the planets here, an alternate reading is 
possible, and preferable, especially when one notes that in later works the ritual pacification 
(santi) of another type of Seizer (gratia) is central to the treatment of mental disorders. 
Furthermore, there are other Atharvavedic hymns that are also referred to as matr-namani. AV 
6.111 calls upon the Nymphs and other deities to cure a man of insanity, while AV 8.6 is a hymn 
intended to guard a preg. nant woman against a (generally male) group of demons. Yet another 
Atharvavedic hymn calls upon a Nymph, who "dances" with the thrown dice, for luck in 
gambling, asking her to "seize" (grab) for him the winnings in the "clutch" (glaha) of dice he 
holds in his hand.40 The term glaha in fact alternates euphonically with graha, whose 
semantic field is much broader, referring to any sort of grasping, seizing, or clutching. 41 It is 
undoubtedly in this context that an early, unusual, and—as it turns out — Indo-European cure 
for epilepsy draws together the dual sense of the term graha. A boy who is suffering from an 
epileptic seizure (sva-graha, "seizure by the dog") is brought into a gambling hall through a 
hole in the roof and laid upon its round gaming board (actually a depression in the ground), 
which has already been strewn with a large number of dice. The term for gaming board (dyuta- 
mandala) and the identification of the dice with the gods moving about in the heavens make 
this an implicitly astrological rite: the dice are asterisms and the gaming board the vault of 
heaven.42 The boy is then sprinkled with salt and curds, while mantras are pronounced in 
which the Dog-Seizer causing the attack is requested to release him. 4. Through the rite, the 
boy is released from the bondage of the seizures caused by the demonic Seizers, which are 
perhaps further identified with the stars or planets (grahas) symbolized by the dice. 

Now, from at least the time of the Vedas onward, this same term, graha, has been employed in 
Indian medical sources to designate the demonic agents of mental illness, childhood diseases, 
and complications in childbirth. This tradition is not restricted to Hindu India. The Kalacakra Tan 
tru, an eleventh-century c.e. Buddhist Tantric work, prescribes that a woman afflicted by 
Seizers in childbirth, or a child afflicted with some childhood disease, be placed on a circular 
mandala and sprinkled or bathed in the five nectars: milk, sour milk, clarified butter, honey, and 
molasses. 45 It is in this light that the use of the maty-namani of AV 2.2 "against seizure (grahi) 
by the Gandharvas, Nymphs, demons, etc.," and the use of the same, in the Santi Kalpa, in the 
context of a grahayajha, a "sacrifice to the Seizers," take us back to the archaic context of a 
healing rite, performed on a circular gaming board and involving oblations to and praise of 
noisy, dusky, dice-loving Nymphs. The Nymphs were among the forerunners of the female 
Seizers of later medico-demonological traditions, which we will discuss at length in the next 



section. 

Thirty-six Nymphs are listed by name in the MBh-names that accentuate their feminine wiles; 
46 and in fact, the Epic's first mention of incarnations of feminine deities concerns the sixteen 
thousand Nymphs who become the queens of Krsna's harem.47 It is also Nymphs who, 
according to the Epics, come by the thousands to usher heroes slain on the field of battle up to 
heaven, exclaiming, "Be my husband.48 These martial Indian Valkyries would appear again, a 
thousand years later, on the sculpted walls of the "Tantric" temples of Khajuraho." 


3. Female Seizers 

More than any other group of multiple female divinities, it is the female Seizers (grahis)—also 
referred to as Mothers who are the direct forerunners of the YoginTs of the later Kaula and 
Tantric traditions. The earliest and most important textual window onto these deities is found in 
the account of the birth of the boy-god Skanda, in book 3 of the MBh (hereafter referred to as 
MBh III). In this narrative, which runs for a dozen chapters, several groups of "Mothers" (matys 
or matykas) are introduced, quite unsystematically, as the enemies, protectresses, minions, or 
siblings of the boy-god, whose own birth story is no less tangled than their own, and whose 
own divine nature is equally ambiguous, ranging from the sublime to the demonic. Out of these 
converging and diverging narrative strands, a canonical number of nine Seizers is generated. 
In addition, there is in this long passage a great wealth of data on Kushan-era goddess cults in 
India, data that is supported by textual, sculptural, and ethnographic evidence spanning nearly 
two millennia.50 

In this section I will present the tortured story line of Skanda's birth as given in MBh III, pausing 
frequently to present external sources to prove that many of the names found in this account 
actually corresponded-and in some cases continue to correspond to important goddess cults. 
For purposes of organization, I will present groupings of female deities under Roman numeral 
headings; and indiv/dual goddesses /demonesses for whom literary and iconographic evidence 
indicates an important cult tradition under Arabic letter headings. 

1. Mothers of the Wor/d 

After having listed several of the great river systems of South Asia, the Mahabharata states that 
all rivers are mighty {tnahabalah) "Mothers of the Universe" fvisvasya matarah). A comparable 
term {matrtama v/svasya) is already found in the RV in reference to the waters from which the 
god Agni is engendered. 52 The same term is also applied to the female Seizers, who are 
additionally called "Maidens" f/cuma/is) in MBh III. This group is also closely linked to the 
Mothers of the Kushan era, on whom we will focus in what follows. In Vedic mythology (RV 
1.141.2), Agni is said to have seven mothers, or seven spouses, who are the Kfttikas, that is, 
the Pleiades. Katherine Anne Harper argues that the Epic association of these multiple 



goddesses with Skanda (and thereby with Siva) is necessitated by the fact that Agni, whose 
Vedic mythology later becomes linked to that of Siva, was considered to have been the 
husband of the Kittikas in the Satapatha Brahmana (2.2.1). In the Epic and Puranic mythology 
then, the Kfttikas are "transferred" into the Saivite pantheon through their "son" Skanda, who is 
the son of both Agni and Rudra-Siva. 53 

A word on the canonical grouping known as the Seven Mothers {sapta matyka) is in order here. 
This is, in fact, a late configuration; it is not until the fifth century C.E. that such a named group 
of goddesses emerges in India. This series, whose members are identified with the energies of 
the principal male deities of the Hindu pantheon and associated with Siva or Ganesa rather 
than with Skanda, has an iconography that is quite entirely different from that of the Kushan- 
age Mothers.54 We will therefore have little more to say about this grouping of seven, who 
become supporting players of later mainstream Sakta-Saiva traditions, and who were 
"fabricated" for all intents and purposes by Vaisnava and Saiva sectarians of the post-Epic 
period in the face of the burgeoning popularity of the cults of the (unnumbered) Mothers.55 
In the MBh III account, Agni is seduced six times in succession by the goddess Svaha, who has 
taken the form of six of the Seven R§is' wives. Af. ter each bout of sex, she takes his seed in 
her hand and, assuming the form of a female kite (garuc/T), drops it into a golden basin on the 
reed-covered summit of White Mountain. The spilled seed heats up to engender Skanda.56 
The boy-god's power is so great that Indra fears he will conquer the universe. On the advice of 
the other gods, he sends the "Mothers of the World" {lokasya matarah) to attack him.57 When 
they see he is invincible, ho]wever, they say to him, "You are our son. The world is upheld by 
us. Acknowledge us (as your mothers! Agitated by our affection for you, all of us are flowing 
with milk."58 Maternal instinct transforms these bloodthirsty, potentially infanticidal harpies into 
wet nurses for the child god and calms their fury. This mytheme, which is also found in 
numerous myths of Siva and the fierce goddess KalT,59 is likely grounded in perennial Indian (if 
not Indo-European) notions of the relationship between conception, lactation, and 
menstruation, which we will revisit in the next chapter.60 

The Mothers thereafter watch over Skanda like their own child, with one of the Mothers, 
LohitayanT, the "daughter of the Ocean of Blood who feeds on blood," standing guard over him 
with a pike in her hand,al and his father Agni taking the form of the goat-headed Naigameya to 
play with the boy. Of course, the goat is Agni's sacred animal, and a circa 700 C.E. sculpture of 
Agni depicts one of his two attendants as goat-headed. This na tivity scene of Skanda, a 
Mother, and a goat-headed figure appears to have been quite popular iconographically. In fact, 
all three figures were, as Par pola has argued, deities of childbirth, from the time of the Indus 
Valley civ. ilization.6A Kushan-era panel housed in the State Museum of Lucknow (panel no. D- 
250) shows a standing Skanda flanked by a cylindrical jar bearing a goat's head on its rim to 
his right, and by a single lion- (or goat or bird-) faced Mother to his left. This goddess's right 
hand is raised in the "fear not" pose, and her left hand holds a baby, lying horizontally, between 
her knees: this would be a representation of her role as the infant Skanda's nurse. To her left 



stand four other female figures. Another Lucknow Mu scum sculpture (no. 0250) and a Kushan- 
age panel held in the Mathura Museum (no. oo.U9) have also been identified as Skanda 
nativity scenes.65 A sixth-century panel from Jogesvari in western Rajasthan depicts Skanda 
together with a series of goat-headed figures to his right and, to his immediate left, a figure with 
birdlike legs, feet, and beak; a similar tableau is found in Cave 21 at Ellora. A ninth- to tenth- 
century panel (no. H. 33) from the State Museum of Lucknow collection depicts six goat¬ 
headed goddesses, each holding a child on her lap. In this later context, however, the image 
has become explicitly Saiva: these mothers appear in the company of Siva, who is seated over 
the demon of epilepsy {apasmara).67 A bust of a female Dryad recently acquired by the 
Mathura Museum and dating back to the second century B.C.E. has a goat's face and ears 
shaped like bells. In Jain tradition, this goddess was the female counterpart of Naiga me§a or 
HarinegamesT, who, like his Hindu counterpart, presided over pro creation and childbirth. This 
complex appears to continue down to the present day in the Maharashtran cult of Khandoba, 
who some scholars consider to be a modern form of Skanda. In his modern-day mythology, 
Khandoba grants a boon to the demon devotee Malla by cutting off his head and replacing it 
with that of a goat. That head is visible in Khandoba temples, beneath the threshold to the 
shrine. 

The earliest textual mentions of nine Seizers (grahas) are in fact found in the eighth- to fifth- 
century B.C.E. Srauta sutras, works on stately or public ritual. Here, the term gratia is 
employed for a group of ritual goblets or ladle bowls, fashioned from the wood of a number of 
trees, or for the libations poured from them. Mainly named after the deities to whom the various 
soma libations are offered, the Maitravaruna or Ajakava gratia, the fourth of this group of nine, 
is remarkable for its description in a number of sources: it is marked with "the nipples found on 
the throat of the goat."70 Here again, the juxtaposition of a group of nine "Seizers," of which 
one is in some way identified with a recipient bearing a caprine marking on its carved lip, 
seems to find a later resonance in this passage from the mythol. ogy of the birth of Skanda and 
in the sculpture mentioned a moment ago of a cylindrical jar bearing a goat's head on its rim. 

II. The DaughtersMothers, Part 1 

We now return to the MBh III account. In a final effort to defeat him, Indra pierces Skanda's 
right side with his thunderbolt. Out of Skanda's wound, a youth bearing a spear and divine 
earrings emerges: this is Visakha.?! Indra then seeks refuge with Skanda, and the battle is at 
its end. The text then continues: 

Hear now of the terrible attendants of Skanda, who are of supernatural appearance, the 
dreadful Youths (kumarakah), who, born from the thunderbolt's impact on Skanda, cruelly 
snatch away infants, both newboRN and still in the womb. From the thunderbolt's impact on 
him were also born mighty Daughters (kanyah . . . mahabalah). 72 

After this, the text becomes very difficult to follow. The Youths take Visakha to be their father. 



and he, like Agni himself, becomes goat-faced in this role. He stands guard over them in battle, 
surrounded by the host of Daughters and all of his own sons," while Skanda is said to be the 
joy of the onlooking Mothers. Now, the Daughters, "bom of the Fire called Tapas," appear 
before Skanda, and he says to them, "What am I to do?" 74 At which point the Mothers reply: 
"By thy grace, let us be the highest Mothers of all the World (sarva-Lokasya . . . matarah), and 
objects of its worship. Do us this favor." "So be it," Skanda replies. "You shall be of the following 
sorts: malignant (asiva) and benign (siva)." Thereupon the host of Mothers (matrgana), having 
taken Skanda to be their son, go their way. 

III. The Mothers of/nfants 

At this point in the MBh III account, the names of these "Mothers of Infants" (S/Sumafarah) are 
given: Kaki ("She-Crow"), Halima, Rudra, Brhali ("She Who Makes Strong"), Arya, Palala, and 
Mitra ("Lady Friend").76 Each of these Mothers has a powerful, terrifying son-yet, as a group, 
these sons of seven mothers are called the Group of Eight Heroes (vira staka). Taken together 
with Skanda's goat-faced head, 77 the sixth of his heads, they are called the Group of Nine. 
This sixth head, called Bha drasakha, is "that from which he emitted the goddess Sakti"-and it 
is noteworthy that these verses constitute the sole mention of Sakti as a goddess in the entire 
Epic.78 This host of Mothers, whose names appear no where else in Indian sources, 
nonetheless forms a part of the Indian religious landscape. HalTmaka ("Yellowness") is a form 
of jaundice described in the Ayurvedic classic, the Susruta Samhita (SS), while Palala 
("Sorghum Stalk") is the name of a male demon inimical to children in the Atharud \/eda.79 
Rudra and Mitra are feminine forms of the male gods Rudra and Mitra. KakT shares her birdlike 
nature with Vedic Nymphs and a great number of other female deities, also enumerated in the 
MBh. A passage from this Epic's first book states that Kasyapa and Tamra ("Copper Woman") 
are the parents of five bird-daughters: Kakt, Syeni ("Falconess"), BhasT ("Vulturess"), 
Dhrtara§trT, 60 and Suki ("She-Parrot"). "KakT gave birth to the owls, Syeny to the kites, BhasT 
to the vultures and birds of prey. ... Dhstara§tri... bore all the geese and ducks... and Suki ... 
gave birth to the prtrots.81 An important feature of the Kushan-age Mothers is their avian 
nature. It is this that underlies the power of flight of the latet YoginTs, who inherit much of their 
character as well as their iconography from the Mothers. 

A. Arya 

Of all the members of this list, it is Arya who has the most broadly attested cult in the Kushan 
period. Later in this passage, she is called "the mother of Kumara (Skanda)" and singled out as 
the recipient of a special sacrifice. She is referred to in the contemporaneous Jain Angavijja as 
"the great Arya (A/7a-maha)."*) as well as in the fifth- to third-century s.c.e. Manava Grhya 
Sutra, which mentions a festival to Arya (avyamaha), the "mother of Skanda."84 In his sixth- 
century C.E. Kadambara, Barabhatta describes an image of Arya that was placed upon the rice 



scattered near the head of Queen CandrapTda's bed, in her lying-in chamber.85 A fifth- to sixth 
century ce. Gupta inscription from the Patna District in Bihar mentions "the Excellent Arya" 
(Bhadrarya) together with Skanda and the Mothers.86 Perhaps the earliest hymn of praise to 
the great Goddess in all of Sanskrit literature is the twenty-nine-verse "Hymn to Arya," inserted 
into the late-third-century c.e. /-/arivamsa's account of the exchange of Krsna's embryo with that 
of his sister," who is an incarnation of the goddess Ekanamsa. It identifies Arya with quite 
nearly the entire panoply of early non-Vedic goddesses, including Katyayani, Durga, KausikT, 
Jyestha, Sakuni, Putana, and RevatT, and, in some recensions, a YoginT whose hunger moves 
her to devour all living things. 7 Elsewhere, Arjuna, in the so-called "Durga Stotra" an 
interpolated passage found in certain manu script traditions of the BhT§ma Parva of the MBh- 
calls that goddess by a host of names including Arya, KumarT, Kali, Bhadrakali, Katyayani, 
KausikT, and Skandamata.88 

We are far from the end of MBh Ill's presentation of multiple goddesses, however. Skanda is 
now anointed general of the gods by Indra, and the text explains that Skanda is at once the son 
of Agni, Rudra (Siva), Svaha, and the six women (i.e., the Kqttikas, the wives of the tsis). The 
gods then choose a queen for Skanda: this is Devasena, who the text identifies with yet 
another long list of goddesses: §a§thi ("Sixth"), Lak§mT ("Prosperity"), Asa ("Hope"), 
Sukhaprada (“Bestower of Happiness"), Sadvstti ("Good Conduct"), Aparajita 
("Unvanquished"), SrT (“Sovereignty"), SinTvalT, and Kuhu.90 Most of these names appear to be 
simple deifications of abstract qualities, although Lak§mi and SrT were already goddesses with 
sig. nificant cults by this time. Of the three names that are not mere abstractions, two (SinTvali 
and Kuhu) are lunar Vedic goddess of childbirth and fertility," while §a§thi is a goddess, closely 
associated with Skanda since Kushan times, who continues to enjoy a pan-Indian cult as a 
goddess of childbirth. 



B. §a§thi 


Scholars tend to refer to cults of goddesses like §a§thi as "folk" traditions, because they lack 
the prestige of the Seven Mothers or the great Goddess of Gupta-age, medieval, or modern- 
day Saktism. This is a mistake. First, all Hindus, whether they be benighted villagers or 
dazzling urbanites, worship §a§thi on the sixth day after childbirth. Second, textual and 
iconographic evidence indicates that this has been the case since at least the Kushan age. 
Third, worship of Indian goddesses of this sort, more than that of any other Indian group of 
deities, has spread well beyond the borders of India, into Southeast, Central, and East Asia. 
Fourth, these may in fact he Indian versions of far more ancient Indo-European traditions of 
disease causing deities, as a passage from Hippocrates would appear to indicate.94 
The Kadambau mentions images of Skanda and §a§thi painted on the wall of Queen 
Candrapida's lying-in chamber, and such was the most common mode of representation of the 
female Seizers.95 An undated red ocher Cave painting in the Bhimbhetka complex near Sanchi 
in Madhya Pradesh appears to depict just such a scene: a women in childbirth is shown next to 
a multi-armed goddess (fig. 2.a). In fact, §a§thi had two principal names in this period: the 
"Sasthi of Women in Childbirth" (suti/ra-sasfhi) and the "Winged §a§thi" (pa/f§a-§a§thi)—for 
§a§thT, too, is a bird goddess. A significant number of coins, sculptures, and inscriptions from 
the Kushan and Yaudheya periods picture the six-headed §a§thi, often on the reverse of coins 
upon which Skanda is figured on the obverse; and she is figured in Kushan-age "Vrsni triads" 
from the Mathura region, flanked by Skanda and Visakha in a way that replicates the 
Balarama-Ekanaisa-Krsna trinity. In addition, Kushan images of the six-headed §a§thi may 
have inspired the iconography of the cafurvyuha ("four sheaths") forms of the emerging high 
gods Vi§ou and Siva of the same period.98 

If nearly every Hindu in India has been worshiping §a§thi since Kushan times, hers is no more 
a "folk" cult than those of the great Goddesses Durga or Lak§mi: in fact, the Manava Grhya 
Sutra, which describes a ritual to her called the §a§thi-Kalpa, identifies her with SrT, the great 
Goddess of royal sovereignty." The same holds for all the other Kushan-era Mothers under 
discussion here: they were widely worshiped in the Kushan and early Gupta eras, whence the 
abundance of sculptural and scriptural evidence of their cults. Furthermore, many of them 
continue to be worshiped in India, especially in the contexts of childhood diseases and natural 
disasters. That they never belonged to the highest strata of the Indian pantheons may or may 
not be true; however, for the diseases and conditions with which they have been identified, they 
were and sometimes remain objects of universal worship 

Sasthi's "six-ness" manifests itself in a number of ways: she is the spouse (or sister) of the six¬ 
headed Skanda; 100 she is the sixth in a series of deities including Skanda and his "four 
brothers", 101 like Skanda, she has six heads; and also like Skanda, she is worshiped on the 
sixth day of the lunar month 10 and the sixth day after childbirth. 103 She continues to be 
worshiped down to the present day, at childbirth as well as in puberty and marriage rites, in 



north India.104 In Bengal, where her cult is particularly prominent, Sasthi is worshiped as a 
bird-headed goddess and is portrayed together with anywhere from one to eight infants. There 
she is also closely associated with Manasa, the Serpent Goddess, a most archaic pairing that 
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is elsewhere represented in an illuminated Nepalese Sanskrit manuscript inspired by the 
medical classic the Susrufa Samhita (SS), in which all of the nine Seizers, of which several are 
bird-headed, have the bodies of serpents (fig. 2.b).105 There may also be a connection here 
with the later depiction of female energy in the yogic body, now as a serpent (ktindalini) and 
now as a bird (hamsa). We will return to this imagery in chapter 8. 

At the same time, §a§thi is closely identified with her cat (sometimes she hears its face, rather 
than that of a bird), a trait that closely links her to another important Kushan- if not Maurya-age 
goddess, HarTtT, the "Kid napper" of infants, who is particularly important in Buddhist mythology, 
and of whom massive second-century C.E. images of a Greco-Bactrian stamp, portraying her 
surrounded by babies, have been found in the region of Patna, the most important stronghold 
of the early Buddhist community. We will return to HarTtT in our discussion of female Dryads, 
later in this chapter. 

IV. The Mothers. Part 2 

At this point in the MBh III account, the six wives of the Seven R§is who bunden impersonated 
by Svaha in her seduction of Agni, and who had been repudiated by their husbands, are 
dispatched skyward by Skanda with the words: "Indeed, you are my mothers and I am your 
son"; they continue to shine there as the visible stars of the Pleiades, the Kfttikas.107 
Hereupon, Vinata-known elsewhere in the Epic as the mother of the divine bird Garuda 108- 







appears seemingly out of nowhere to remind Skanda that she is his natural mother and to 
declare that she wishes to remain together with him forever. Skanda assures her that she is 
indeed the "matriarch of his household," by promising that she will always dwell with him, 
honored by her daughter-in-law, that is, Devasena. Now the entire host of Mothers (sarva 
matrgana )—the same group that had adopted Skanda as their son, and whom he had 
established as the auspicious and inauspicious "Mothers of the World"109 addresses him; 

We are praised by the poets as Mothers of all the World. We wish to be a mother to thee, and 
that thou honorest us! ... Those who were formerly appointed i10 as Mothers of the World-may 
that office be ours, and no longer theirs! Let us be worshipful to the world, may they not be 
worshipful.... Our children were stolen by them, for thy sake. Give them to us! 111 

It is important to note that Skanda gives the same response to the Mothers of the World as he 
had to the Ksttikas a few verses earlier: "In deed, you are my mothers and I am your son."112 
Who the former Mothers of the World would have been is something of a mystery, especially 
given the fact that a late-sixth-century C.E. inscription from the Deogarh Fort (Jhansi District, 
Uttar Pradesh) speaks of the "circle of the Mothers and of the Mothers of the World."113 Are 
these the Mothers of the World originally sent to kill Skanda? The Mothers/Daughters who 
adopt Skanda as their son? The Mothers of Infants and their offspring, called the Eight Heroes? 
Or some other group? What is crucial here is that the present group is claiming that their own 
children had been stolen away, by the former group, for Skanda's sake-and they are now 
demanding reparations. 114 The narrative continues, with Skanda replying: 

"Children that have been given away are not to be pursued by you. What other children shall I 
give you?—those which you desire in your hearts." To which the Mothers reply: "The children of 
those mothers are what we desire to eat. Give them to us, together with their (those mothers") 
husbands-those who have turned away from thee." Skanda answers: "I give you the children, 
but you have said an evil thing. When you are well honored, if you please, protect the children." 
115 The Mothers say: "We will protect the children (may it please thee Skanda!) as thou 
desirest. A long life together with thee is what we long for...." 

In a note to this passage, J. A. van Buitenen opines that in the eyes of these (patently demonic) 
Mothers, the "former Mothers of the World" could be none other than the real biological 
mothers of human children.116 I am inclined to agree with this interpretation, which 
psychologizes the demonic Mothers as a group of powerful female figures who are, in fact, 
childless and therefore jealous of biological mothers, whose children they rationalize as having 
originally been their own. Gail Hinich Sutherland gives the following succinct analysis: "Women, 
it is believed, are defined and compelled by overwhelming reproductive needs that, when 
denied or truncated, result in their actual transformation into a demonic form."11 7 This reading 
is supported by the "Revati Kalpa" of the circa seventh century ce. Kasyapa Samhita (KS), 
which lists over fifty jatahanms "child-snatchers" who enter into pregnant women to steal their 
progeny according to caste and subcaste. These wrathful females possess women (of their 
own caste?), who then communicate them to others of their caste through various forms of 



contagion. 11% This meshes with another plausible interpretation, put forward by Albrecht 
Weber, that the Mothers are the female counterparts of the Fathers (pitys), to whom offerings 
are made in the context of postmortem Sraddha rites: these would therefore be the wrathful 
shades of Mothers who had died childless or in childbirth.119 In this context, it is noteworthy 
that Vinata asserts her motherhood to Skanda with the words: "You are my son to offer the 
funerary oblation." 

Several modern-day popular traditions support these readings. Throughout north India, women 
whose natural fulfillment of their domestic potential has been cut off-either through death in 
childbirth, within the period of postpartum pollution, or prior to marriage-are transformed into 
haunting demonesses called curel, curail, a//vantin, or ya/chin (a vernacular form of ya/c§i, 
"female Dryad"), that take their own children from their stepmothers, or who simply kill 
babies.120 In Bengal and Kerala, JoginTs and Yaksis are identified as demonic spirits of women 
who died in childbirth. 121 In Tamil Nadu unmarried virgins are compared to the Seven 
Mothers, who are termed "fertile virgins" (kannimar) and if they die before marriage, are 
thought to merge with them. 122 


V. The Skanda-Seizers 


Now the tone of the MBh III account changes yet again, as a new group of powerful demonic 
figures is introduced. Skanda says to the Mothers: 

"Torment the young children of humans in your various forms until they reach the age of 
sixteen. I shall give you a 'Rudraic' (rauc/ra) imperishable soul. With it, you shall receive 
worship and dwell in complete happiness." 

Thereupon a mighty man, shining like gold, issued from Skanda's body to eat the children of 
mortals. It then fell to the ground hungry and unconscious. By Skanda's leave it became a 
Seizer possessed of a Rudraic (raadra) form. Brahmins call that Seizer "Skanda's Epilepsy" 
(skanda pasmara).123 

Now, Vinata is said to be a very violent female Bird Seizer (sakuni graha). Putana ("Stinky") is 
called a Protectress: know her to be Putana the (female) Seizer. ... There is a female Ghoul 
(pisact) with a fearsome form called Sitaputana ("Cool Stinky"). Horrible to behold, she robs 
human fetuses. People call Aditi [by the name of] Revati: her (corresponding male] Seizer is 
Raivata ("Born of Revati"). He too is a great and terrible Seizer who torments young and infant 
children. Diti, who is the mother of the Daityas, is called Mukhamandika. Nothing pleases her 
more than infant flesh in great helpings. ... These Youths (kumaras) and Maidens (kumaris) 
who are said to have been born from Skanda are all fetus-eaters (and the greatest of Seizers. 
[The male Seizers] are renowned as the husbands of the Maidens. Violent in their acts, and 
uncanny in their ways, they seize children. 

Surabhi is called the Mother of Cows by those who know. Together with the bird perching on 



her, she eats infants [left lying on the ground. The one who is named Sarama is the divine 
Mother of Dogs. She is constantly snatching away human fetuses. She who is the Mother of 
Plants has her lair in the karasTya 124 tree. Therefore, persons wishing to have sons bow to her 
in the /caranja. Now these and the others (i.e., the nine named above plus their male or female 
counterparts) are verily the eighteen Seizers. They love their meat and drink. They always 
remain for ten nights in the lying-in chamber. 

When Kadru, taking on a subtle form, enters a pregnant woman, she eats the embryo inside, 
and the mother gives birth to a snake. She who is the mother of Gandharvas seizes the fetus 
and goes off. That woman is then viewed on earth as one whose fetus has melted away. The 
progen etrix of Nymphs takes the embryo and sits down the wise thereupon declare the 
embryo to be "seated" [in the position of a breech birth). The virgin daughter of the Ocean of 
Blood is rememorated as Skanda's nurse. 125 She is worshiped as Lohitayani in the kadamba 
126 tree. Just as Rudra dwells in men, so Arya dwells in wanton women. Arya, the mother of 
Kumara (Skanda), is offered sacrifices separately for the fulfillment of desires. 

Herewith the Great Seizers of youths have been enumerated by me. Until [boys reach the age 
of sixteen, these (Seizers) are malignant; 

thereafter, they are benign. Those previously mentioned as the "host of Mothers" (margana) as 
well as those who are male Seizers—all of these are to be forever known to embodied beings 
by the name of Skanda Seizers. Their pacification rites include bathing, incense, collyrium, food 
oblations of various types, and especially "Skanda's offering." When these are worshiped in this 
way, they all confer happiness, long life, and virility..., ■/27 

This last detail, of the alternation between benevolence and malevolence on the part of the 
Seizers (grahas) is, as will be demonstrated, a leitmotiv of Yogini traditions. It is their alternation 
between behaviors of "seizure" (mgraha) and "release" (antvgraha) that define the ways in 
which YoginTs are approached by male Virile Heroes seeking union (me/a/ca, me/apaka) with 
these volatile (in every sense of the word) female beings. We will return to the issue of n\g raha 
and anugraha in chapter 7. Also in the later Tantric traditions, the divine creation of such 
malevolent beings constitutes nothing less than a theodicy. The A/etra Tantra, for example, 
goes to great lengths to explain that the great god Siva originally created the ravening Seizers, 
Mothers, and so on, to destroy the demon enemies of the gods, but that when he rendered 
them invincible and they began to torment the entire universe, including the gods, he also 
created the mantras with which beings could protect themselves from the same. 128 
In the MBh III account, whereas it is the "host of Mothers who are female Seizers of children, it 
is Seizers of different sorts that afflict males between the ages of sixteen and seventy: these 
are the Divine Seizers (deva-grahas), Father Seizers (p/fs-grahas), Siddha Seizers, Protector 
Seizers (raksasa-grahas), 129 Gandharva Seizers, Dryad Seizers {yak^a-grahas), and Ghoul 
Seizers (pisaca-grahas). The passage concludes by stating that Seiz ers do not touch human 
devotees of the god named Mahadeva, that is, Siva, an indication of that god's links to these 
beings well before the time of the Nefra Tantra. 110 Skanda's link to Siva is further emphasized 



in the following chapter of this narrative, in which it is stated that Agni had been penetrated by 
Rudra, and Svaha by Lima, to produce the boy-god. The male gods' dual paternity is curiously 
bipolar, given that the Vedic Rudra was often an afflicter of the same women and children of 
whom Agni was the Vedic protector. 131 The text goes on to say that the seed from which the 
boy-god would arise had fallen onto a mountain, giving birth to two beings named Mihjika and 
Mihjika, while the rest had drained into a river of blood, into the rays of the sun, onto the earth, 
and into trees. This is of course reminiscent of the Vedic distribution of the stain of Indra's crime 
of brahmanicide into earth, women, and trees.12 Furthermore, as this chapter declares, 
Skanda's terrible flesh-eating entourage is none other than Siva's host (ganas), and it singles 
out one group, the man-eating Viddhikas "sired on trees," as worthy of worship by persons 
desirous of having children. 133 The narrative then shifts to other of the boy-god Skanda's 
feats, including the slaying of the Buffalo Demon, a feat later attributed to Durga, in the 
"Glorification of the Goddess of the Markandeya Parana. 134 

This long passage from MBh III, the richest early textual source on agents of miscarriage and 
childhood diseases, divides the Skanda-Seizers into male Youths, female Maidens, and female 
Mothers. The first group it introduces is comprised of two Youths-(l) Skandapasmara and (2) 
Rai vata (who is nonetheless linked to the goddess RevatT)-and four Maidens: (3) Vinata, (4) 
Putana, (5) STtaputana, and (6) Mukhamandika. With the exception of Skandapasmara, who is 
clearly identified with Skanda, all of these are identified with different classes of beings: Putana 
is a Protectress (ra/fsasT); STtaputana is a Ghoul (p/sacT); Mukhamandika is a Demoness 
(da/fya); and Vinata a bird: Raivata, the Seizer son of RevatT—who is identified as Aditi, mother 
of the gods-represents the Adityas. We are reminded here of the lists, already found in a variety 
of Kushan- and Gupta-age textual sources, of the host of semidivine or semidemonic beings of 
the Indian universe. Sharing the stage with the high gods of classical mythology are the various 
classes of deities or demigods known as Perfected Beings (Siddhas), Coursers (Caranas), 
Gandharvas, Wizards (Vidyadharas), Secretives (Guhyakas), Who-People (Kinnaras), 
Nymphs, Serpents, Mothers, Protectors, Ghouls, Ghosts, Beings, Victors (Vina, yakas). 
Sorcerers (Yatudhanas), Vampires (Vetalas), Seizers, and so on. All have their place in the 
teeming superhuman world, their roles being noted in shrines, texts, and inscriptions.135 
Following its enumeration of these six deity and demon "types," the MBh III account lists the 
names of three Mothers: (7) the Mother of Cows (and the bird on her shoulder- perhaps 
identifiable with Vinata, the female Bird Seizer listed above);(8) the Mother of Dogs; and (9) the 
Mother of Plants. These nine, together with their consorts, constitute the eighteen Seizers, 
male and female, who, remaining in the lying-in chamber for ten nights, seize newborn infants. 
Next follows a separate grouping of three additional Mothers (11) Kadru, the Mother of Snakes: 
136 (12) the Mother of Gandharvas; and (13) the Mother of Nymphs, all of whom seize fetuses 
still in utero, caus ing monstrous births or the loss of the child. In addition, these three figures 
are named and set apart from the others: (14) LohitayanT, the nurse of the infant Skanda; (15) 
Arya, the "mother" of Skanda; and (16) Rudra (who is to be identified with Siva Mahadeva, 
named at the end of this passage). Lastly, the text lists a series of male Seizers, many of which 



appear to be the male counterparts of a number of the Maidens and Mothers named above. 

The Divine Seizers would correspond to (2) Revati, who is identified with Aditi, Mother of the 
Adityas; the Protector Seizers to (3) Putana; the Ghoul Seizers to (5) Sitaputana; and the 
Gandharva Seizers to (12) the Mother of the Gandharvas. 

In the final analysis, the list presented here is quite systematic. On the one hand, it presents 
the Skanda-Seizers as representatives of all the major classes of beings, from gods to ghouls, 
and including mammals, birds, rep tiles, and plants. On the other, it divides them into four 
types: (1) those that attack the unborn, who are eighteen in number, although only nine 
- two male and seven female-are listed (this configuration of seven females and two males is 
precisely that found in the later "standard" representations of the Seven Mothers: a set of 
seven goddesses are flanked by two male figures, comprised of some combination of Skanda, 
Ganesa, Vira bhadra, or another form of Siva); (2) those that attack children up to the age of 
sixteen (three listed); (3) Ary, and Lohitayant, the "mother" and nurse of Skanda; and (4) male 
Seizers that attack males between the ages of sixteen and seventy: Additionally, most of the 
Seizers of the first type are listed in the medical literature (which is only slightly later than the 
Epic material found in the MBh III account), together with the symptomology of and treatment 
for the childhood diseases they embody. 7 While the symptoms of each of the nine Skanda- 
Seizers' seizures is the object of its own specific healing treatment in the SS and other medical 
works, the following general treatment is prescribed in a purified spot upon which mustard 
seeds have been strewn, and around which mustard-oil lamps have been placed and oblations 
of various aromatics (such as cardamom) have been offered, the child is smeared with rancid 
butter, with the words: "To Agni and the Krttikas, svaha.^ svaha! Adoration to Skanda, to the god 
who leads the Seizers, adoration! I bow my head to your accept my oblation! May my child no 
longer suffer, may [his health] no longer waver-hurry up!"l Parallels to the treatments of 
epilepsy on the Vedic gaming board the obvious. 134 

A first-century C.E. column from Uttar Pradesh, likely dedicated to Skanda-Kumara, offers a 
rare iconographic representation of what appears to be a group of these Seizers. 140 

C. Revati 

Revati ("Lady Opulence"), 141 who is mentioned together with her male counterpart Raivata in 
this list, is a goddess who enjoyed a broad-based cult for several centuries following the 
Kushan age. She is identified in the Vodic literature as an asterism (naksata), which may have 
been the starting point of her career as a demoness of disease: deities of Indian astrological 
cults, such as Jyestha, are often of a malevolent nature, 142 Epic,Puranic, and sculptural data 
identify Revati as the wife of Krsna's brother Balarama. These sources make her the daughter 
of the mountain named Raivata, which I have identified elsewhere as the modern-day Girnar. 
14' In one place the MBh calls Skanda the "son of Revati."144 Revati is one of the many 
goddesses (together with Putana and Sakunt) that the Harivamsa identifies with Arya.145 The 
SS lists five names or qualities by which Re vati is known: Lamba ("Tall"), 146 Karala ("Gape- 



Mouthed"), Vinata (the Bird Seizer), Bahuputrika ("Having Many Children"), 147 and 
Su§kanama ("She Who Is Called Parched"). 

Following the Tanc/ya Srahmana (13.9.17), the KS uses the name Re vatT in the plural (and 
interchangeably with yataharini), as a synonym for the Mothers or female Seizers-that is, as a 
generic term encompassing no fewer than twenty individual names (including Putana and 
Mukha mandika) 14*_and devotes an entire section to her, called the "Re vatT Kalpa."149 This 
section of the KS opens by explaining that Prajapati created Revati for the destruction of a 
demoness named DTrghajihvT ("Long-Tongue"), whose Brahmanic mythology links her in a 
number of ways to the mythic she-dog Sarama, about whom more below. This myth ends by 
stating that Revati-Jataharini possesses pregnant women and kills their fetuses or newborns 
because that is where Dirghajihvi and her fellow demonesses fled into their bellies when she 
took the form of a bird (sakuni) to hunt them down.150 As a bird, the KS continues, RevatT is 
"feral, with her folded wings, diamond-hard beak, talons, teeth, and fangs ... her great wings 
are many-splendored." In her avian form, she is specifically referred to as a female Seizer and 
sister of Karttikeya, that is, Skanda.151 This encyclopedic source in fact enumerates three 
types of Revatts or JataharinTs the divine, the human, and the RevatTs of the lower animals and 
plants (of which the avian is the primary subset); as we will see in chapter 7, the KJAN will 
classify the YoginTs into the same three groups. In the case of birds, cows, snakes, fish, and 
plants, these RevatTs avenge themselves on women who have participated in their "killing" by 
possessing them and destroying their offspring, unless their crimes are expiated.152 
A Kushan-age sculpture of a four-armed female divinity with snake arm lets, housed in the 
Mathura Museum (GMM. 17. 1357), shows her holding two children in her respective hands as 
if intending to kill them by dashing their heads together. Near her feet another boy (an 
epileptic?) is shown lying facedown. Still another boy (also exhibiting seizure symptoms?) is 
shown standing stiffly and very erect with both hands hanging down. A squatting male Dryad 
completes the tableau. Noteworthy is the setting of this ensemble: the goddess's "seat" is not 
the usual bench or four legged slab altar, but rather the top of a small hill, the rocks and stones 
of which can be clearly seen. N. P. Joshi surmises that this may be an image of Jataharini: 
given Revati's identification with Mount Raivata, it is possible that it is she who is represented 
here. Of course, in a later period all Yogini temples would be built on prominences or atop 
mountain peaks. 153 

D. Putana 

"Stinky" is very likely so named because she embodies the pustulant sores whose eruptions 
are symptoms of chicken pox. 154 Her near-namesake. Si taputana ("Cool Stinky"), evokes the 
later smallpox goddess Sitala, the "Cool One," who is so called in order that, precisely, she cool 
herself down and desist from afflicting her victims with burning smallpox sores. 155 The two are 
explicitly connected in Sitala's modern cult, inasmuch as this goddess's weapon or disease- 
causing emanation is named Putana.156 While the sixteenth-century Bhavapra/casa may be 



Sitala's earliest textual mention in connection with smallpox fmasuri/faj, a goddess named 
Sitala is already named several centuries earlier in the KasT Khanda of the Skanda Parana. A 
tenth-century image of a goddess mounted on an ass, and bearing other elements of Sitala's 
iconography, is held in the Allahabad Museum (no. 554): this may, however, be an image of the 
goddess Jyestha, who also has an ass for her mount.157 

Putana also receives a great deal of attention in the medical texts. An undated manuscript of 
the Balatantra states that its purported author. Da sagrTva ("Ten Throats," i.e., Ravana), had 
sixteen sisters, all of whom were known by the common name of Putana. By virtue of a boon 
from Siva, they were permitted to eat the flesh of newborns. The same work opens by 
classifying childhood diseases according to four agents of possession: sterile female birds, 
female birds, male birds, and sterile male birds. 158 In the fourth-to fifth-century c.e. appendix 
(Uttara Sthana) to the SS,159 Putana is described as "black in color, with a gaping mouth and 
projecting teeth and disheveled hair, clad in filthy garments, very smelly, and dwelling in empty, 
broken-down buildings."160 In addition to anointing and fumigating the child with elaborate 
medicinal preparations, the SS prescribes an offering, to be made to Putana in an abandoned 
building, consisting of crow dung, fish, a rice dish, ground sesame, and alcohol. The child is to 
be bathed in water remaining after the performance of religious ablutions (of an image of 
Putana?) and have mantras uttered over him urging Putana to protect him. 

Of course, the most elaborate mythology of Putana links her to the infant Kr§na, a fact of which 
the MBh itself is aware. 161 It is, however, in the sixth- to tenth-century c.E. Bhagavata Parana 
(BhP) that we find this myth in its full-blown form. Parana comes to Krspa's village, flying 
through the sky, using her maya to assume the form of a woman. She gives her poisoned 
breast for the infant god to suck, which he does forthwith, sucking the life out of her without 
himself being harmed. After she has fallen dead to the ground, once again in her original 
demonic form, Krsna's parents wave a cow-tail brush over him, bathe him in bovine urine, and 
using cow dung, write the names of Vi§nu over his twelve limbs to protect him. The cow. 
herding women then utter mantras over each of his limbs, as they invoke the various demonic 
minions of childhood diseases against which their formulas are meant to protect him. Among 
those mentioned are the DakinTs, Ghouls, Dryads, Protectors, Vinayakas, RevatT, Jyestha, 
Putana, and the other Mothers, and the male Epilepsy Demons (apasmaras). 167 
The BhP account ends on a bhakt\ note: although she was a Protectress, Putana, who offered 
her breast to Lord Krsna, is elevated to heaven. The technique she employs in her attempted 
infanticide of Kr§ma is, however, illuminating, inasmuch as it corresponds to what the canons of 
Ayurveda present as the raison d'etre for their prescribed treatments against childhood 
diseases. Termed Kaumarabhftya ("Child-Rearing") or Kaumaratan tra (“Rituals Related to 
Childhood"), this, the fifth of the eight branches of Ayurveda, is stated by the SS (1.1.4) to 
"have for its goal the healing of problems of gestation and changes in the milk of nursing 
mothers, and the pacification of diseases that arise from the empoisoned milk of the Seizers." 
Closely related to Kaumarabhrtya is Indian demonology. Bhutavidy: ("Esoteric Knowledge of 
[Diseases Caused by] Beings"), which is defined in the previous verse as "having for its goal. 



for those whose minds are possessed by ... Seizers, to appease [these] Seizers with 
propitiatory rites, the offering of oblations, etc." 163 Human beings who leave openings, called 
"shadow cracks" {chayachidran\) for Seizers to penetrate become possessed by these beings, 
these demons, who make them ill, drive them mad, and destroy them. Cracks in the human 
immune system may be opened by a number of means or dispositions: pollution, sinful 
behavior, straying into demonic habitats (cremation grounds, desolate forests, crossroads, and 
so on), or simply one's gender or stage in life.164 Pregnant women are especially vulnerable, 
because attractive to demons: "Some people say pregnant women smell sweet, like a melon, 
and that is why they attract evil spirits." 165 The prime means for combating these seizures of 
these Seizers is to seize or bind (handh) them back, usually through the use of mantras; or to 
drive them away through medical preparations, or to satisfy them through a sacrifice, usually a 
blood offering. 

Putana is portrayed as a bird, in sculpture as well as myth, in the Epic period, with Kushan-age 
images of Putana in the form of a bird being found in Mathura, Deogarh, and Mandor.166 In the 
earliest textual version of the Krsna legend, found in the late-third-century ce. Harivamsa, 
Patana, called the "nurse of Kamsa," comes to the child "in the shape of a bird ('sakuni)." 167 
She is but one of a host of birdlike female divinities found in this “appendix" to the MBh. These 
include the owl-faced goddess Nidra VindhyavasinT, 16 who, fond of animal sacrifices and 
worshiped with urns of liquor and flesh, inhabits a wood that resounds with the cries of wild 
cocks and crows.16 Elsewhere, a number of /-/ar/vamsa manuscripts provide two of the longest 
early lists of Mothers in Hindu literature. The first of these, a list of eighteen Divine Daughters 
(devakanyas), describes these as resembling VindhyavasinT, "enjoying lymph and marrow, 
enamored of liquor and flesh, having the faces of cats and leopards, faces resembling those of 
elephants and lions, as well as faces identical to those of herons, crows, vultures, and cranes." 
170 The second, a list of female Seizers, names Mukhamandi, Vidali ("Kitty"), Putana, 
Gandhaputana ("Aromatic Stinky"), Sitavata ("Cooling Breeze"), U§savetali ("Hot Vampiress"), 
and RevatT, and ends with the plea "may the Mothers protect my son, like mothers, 
perpetually." 171 

Putana is named twice in the AP, once as a female Seizer (where she is called Putana SakunT, 
"Stinky Female Bird"), and once as a Yogini; 172 she In linted (along with Vidalt) as a Yogini in 
the Srimatoffara Tanfra. 173 Putana In the sole Mother or Maiden of the MBh III account to be 
named in the Nime work's list of 201 MatTkas; she is also termed a Maiden and a Protectress 
Seizer in this source, and she is listed twice in the /-/ar/Vamsa.174 The Suckharmapundarika 
Sutra ("Teaching of the Lotus of the True Law"), un important Buddhist work perhaps as early 
as the MBL III account, provides a list of multiple demons that includes the Protectors, Protec 
Dryads, Epilepsy Demons, and Putanas. 175 The 1131 C.E. Manasollasa, an encyclopedia 
attributed to Somesvara III, a Calukya monarch whose king Join encompassed much of the 
Deccan plateau, offers a similar list in its classification of goddesses: these include the RevatTs, 
the Su§karevatTs, the Yogints, Yoga-Mothers, DakinTs, Putanas, SakinTs, and Mukhamanditas. 
176 About a century later, the sumatottara Tantra's list of beings to whom Wood offerings are to 



be made comprises the Yak§as, Rak§asas, Bhutas, Ve talan, Ksetrapalakas, DakinTs, Ramas, 
Putanas, Kataputanas, and the youth ful YoginTs who are inhabitants of various countries. 177 
The HarTta Samh/Ya and Brahmanda Purana mention the Putanas as a group of Mothers or 
Seizers, whose individual names include Kali and DakinT.178 

E. Sarama, the Mother of Dogs 

There is no evidence for a Kushan- or Gupta-era cult of Sarama, the Mother of Dogs: hers is, 
however, a most archaic mythology, extending Iwck to the RV, if not to Indo-lranian sources. 
179 She also has a place in Wpic mythology. In the MBh frame account of Janamejaya's snake 
sacrifice, whe curves that king for mistreating her pups, the Sarameyau. IShe is also present in 
the Ramayana; Vibhisana's wife, Sarama, the most sympathetic of the Protectresses of 
Ravana's fortified capital of Lanka, offers comfort to the imprisoned Sita. 181 Sarama's 
presence in this list of Skanda-Seizers is apposite for two reasons. First, she is the 
mythological Mother of dogs, a major domestic animal; and her role, in the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana, as eater of the "outer membrane of the waters" 182 prepares the way for her role, 
in MBh III, as a snatcher of human fetuses. Second, there is in the medical literature a close 
link between the childhood disease of epilepsy (embodied as Skandapasmara) and epileptic 
seizures, which are called "dog. seizures" (sva-graha), no doubt because foaming at the mouth 
is a trait shared in common by epileptics and dogs suffering from distemper. It is only, however, 
male Seizers who are identified with epileptiform seizures in the medical literature; this is 
presumably because it is especially young males who are subject to them.183 Perhaps for this 
reason, the A§tanga hydaya lists the (male) Svagraha ("Dog-Seizer") in place of Sarama in its 
list of Seizers. A figure by the name of Kumara-if the term is not simply being used generically 
as "boy"—is associated if not identified with a dog in a number of Vedic and medical sources, 
which associate him with path logical conditions suffered by women and boys.154 

F. SurabhT, the Mother of Cows 

Like Sarama, Surabhi seems not to have had a worship cult at any period in India's religious 
history. However, she, too, is possessed of a rich mythology, which more often than not 
presents her (or her alloforms) as a dan gerous, feral creature. The sage Vasi§tha's wish- 
fulfilling milch cow (kama dhenu) is named Surabhi in MBh 1.93.8-33; however, elsewhere in 
the same book of the Epic, this cow is named Nandini. Nandini, whom Va si§tha's rival 
Visvamitra is attempting to steal, becomes enraged and excretes armies of outcastes from her 
every orifice: anus, mouth, and urethra.185 David Shulman notes that the Goddess is 
symbolized in many of her local shrine myths-in which she is depicted as a "murderous mother" 
who "gives birth to her consort after slaying him"-as a "black and white cow, the violent 
Kamadhenu who gives milk to the deity and yet draws forth his blood."186 Shulman also notes 
that in Tamil Nadu, the shrines of a murderous goddess figure named MON ("Defective") are 



guarded by a black cow, and that barren black cows are offered to Nirsti, the divinization of evil 
fate. Since the time of the Vedas, Nirsti has been viewed as a dread goddess of disease, with 
hymns to Rudra (himself a Vedic god of dis ease) requesting that he hold her at bay. 187 MuN 
is further identified as an outcaste equivalent of the equally dire goddess Jyestha, who is 
accompanied, in her south Indian iconography, by a bull-faced son. 188 The feral cow has been 
a symbol of danger since the time of the Vedas 189 and continues to be so down to the present 
day, as my cowpuncher friends inform me. 

Kadru and Vinata Kadru ("Tawny") is named as the Mother of Serpents and Vinata ("Curved"), 
the Mother of Birds in a number of MBh myths; however, there is no evidence for their worship 
per se. There is, on the contrary, umple evidence for the worship of serpents (nagas) and birds 
(sakunis), both in literary and iconographic sources. An important Epic myth that makes Kadru 
and Vinata rival sisters, and that dates from perhaps the sixth century B.C.E., is one of the 
oldest stories in the entire Epic. 190 In fact, this story is older still, being found as it is in the 
Taiftiriya Samhita with the important difference that in this version Kadru and Vinata are both 
birds.191 This is in fact one of the most widely told stories in ancient mythology, with parallels 
found in Norse, Greco-Roman, Iranian, and Babylonian sources. 192 An equally pervasive 
mytheme, that of a flock of ravening bird goddesses, is found across a wide array of Indo- 
European traditions, including the Scandinavian Valkyries, the Irish Deichtire and her fifty 
companions, the Greek Erinnyes and Maenads, and European witches in general.193 

VI. Tree Goddesses 

The types of divinities presented in the MBh III account are, generally speaking, horrific, and it 
bears noting that the entire class of texts known as the Forest Books (Aranya/cas)—texts that 
do not lose the forest for the trees-define themselves according to two criteria; for a work to be 
called in Aranyaka, it must be esoteric (rabasya), and it must make mention of the horrible, 
ghora, divinities. As we have already observed, the MBh III narrative introduces a class of 
horrific female tree deities, called the Vrd dhikas ("Crones") or Vpk§akas ("Females of the 
Tree"), about which it states: "Women who are known by the name of V[ddhikas are eaters of 
human flesh. Those desiring children should worship these goddesses, who are born in trees." 
195 A number of coeval Buddhist Jatakas describe analogous instances of blood offerings 
made to tree spirits for the birth of children.196 

As we will see in chapter 4, many Tantric goddesses are identified with flowering trees, with the 
six-sided samvarta mandala, the mystic diagram of the goddess Kubjika, being modeled after a 
traditional Indian tree shrine with its series of surrounding walls.197 Tree shrines of this sort, 
which continue to be essential to goddess worship throughout South Asia, likely number in the 
millions, given the fact that they are found in every South Asian village and town, as well as 
along the roadsides linking them (fig. 2.c). In many parts of north India, these tree shrines are 
identified with the goddess Sitala, whose function and cult continue those of the earlier Putana. 
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Figure 3.C. Goddess shrine beneath khejaja uee, Pili DUtrict, Rajasthan. Photograph by David 
Gordon White. 


In the Gangetic plain, it is nearly always the margosa (Azad/rachta /nd/ca; Sanskrit nimba; Hindi 
nim; Tamil vempu) tree that serves as the shrine of this goddess, for a number of reasons. First, 
just as her devotees pray to STtala to be "cooling"- for this is the meaning of her name—the 
margosa is also the tree reputed to offer the coolest shade during the killing heat of the hot 
season, the period of the year most identified with smallpox and its burning pustules. The trunk 
and branches of the margosa itself appear to exhibit symptoms of "possession" by Sitala, 
inasmuch as their trunks are of ten deformed by large bolls or burrs.198 At the same time, 
margosa leaves have traditionally been used as poultices to cool the burning of such 
cutaneous eruptions, as well as to promote the flow of breast milk. 199 Precisely the same 
associations-of the margosa tree, the believed medicinal prop erties of its leaves, smallpox, 
and the goddess—are found in south India, with the exception that the goddess is named 
Mariyamman, "Mother Death." 200 In much of Rajasthan, it is more often the khejara (Proposis 
spicagera), a thorny multipurpose desert tree, that is identified with the Goddess. As such, this 
tree is traditionally worshiped by Rajasthani kings; yet, at the same time, it is identified with, or 
considered to be the haunt of, the male god Bhairava as well as a variety of ghosts and 
demons, most particularly female demons called bhutnis.201 CandesvarT ("Our Lady of Fury"), 
an important Nepali goddess whose temple is located in Banepa at the eastern edge of the 
Kathmandu Valley, is said to have arisen from the trunk of a raktacanc/ana (red sandalwood) 
tree. Her sacred grove is in fact dominated by this species, and barren women bathe in a pool 
there in order to conceive. In the upper Kulu Valley of Himachal Pradesh, the yoginis are said to 
inhabit nut trees, the bases of which are often surrounded by a plat form of stones or by 
wooden shrines. A tenth-century PratThara stone inscription from Partabgarh in Rajasthan 
commemorates a shrine to Vata yak§inidevT, the "Yak§ini Goddess of the Banyan Tree."202 

These tree goddesses are identified with trees in a number of ways. In certain cases, the 

goddess effectively is the tree; in others, she inhabits, haunts, the tree with which she is 

identified, but is capable of leaving it to possess another "host" -an animal, human adult (most 




often a pregnant woman), or child. These modes of being in a tree are illustrated in mythology 
and iconography alike. Buddhist iconography found both at the ancient Bharhut site and 
eighteenth-century paintings of Ceylon portray tree spirits in a minimalist fashion, as a face, two 
hands, or a half-body emerging from the branches or half seen amongst the leaves of a 
tree.20A story from the KSS provides a narrative parallel to this iconographic representation. A 
sorceress named Siddhikari impersonates a tree goddess in order to draw into her clutches a 
merchant's unwitting servant. Seeing him coming from afar, she climbs into a tree and, rustling 
its branches, calls out: "You have always been dear to me. Climb up here; here is wealth; take 
your pleasure with me." When the servant climbs up to her, she embraces him, kisses his 
mouth, and with her teeth bites off his tongue. He falls out of the tree spitting blood. Then the 
sound of "lalala" is heard coming from the tree, and the merchant and servant, thinking she is a 
bhutni, run away.204 

A second KSS story, involving a Wizard Maiden (Vidyadhari) named Anuragapara and a stone 
pillar, illustrates the second mode of being in a tree. An impoverished gambler named 
Niscayadatta, having no wife or lover, is reduced to smearing sandal paste on his back by 
applying it to a stone pillar and then rubbing his back against the pillar. One day an artist and a 
sculptor come and draw a picture and carve the image of the goddess Gauri into that pillar. 
Alighting there on the same day, Anuragapara sees the goddess's carved image, and thinking 
the goddess is close at hand, enters into the pillar. The next time Niscayadatta returns to anoint 
himself, Anuragapar stretches her hand out from inside the pillar and affectionately rubs his 
back. He feels her presence, hears her bangles tinkling, and quickly grabs her hand, forcing 
her to reveal herself to him. She emerges from the pillar and reveals her love for him. She 
leaves him, but shortly thereafter Niscayadatta, recalling the hand that burst out of the pillar 
"like a shoot sprouting out of a tree," is smitten by love for her.205 We will return to Tantric 
associations and identifications of trees and plants with Yoginis and goddesses in chapter 4. 


4. Skanda-Seizers: General Remarks 

The preceding discussion of the Skanda-Seizers, from both inside and outside the MBh III 
account, permits us to make a number of general remarks concerning the multiple Mothers of 
the Kushan age in their relationship to the Yoginis, who would emerge, in the seventh century, 
as an independent category of female deity or demoness. First, it is evident that nearly all of 
the female Skanda-Seizers, as well as most of the other multiple femi nine deities of the 
Kushan age and beyond, are portrayed as either feral domestic animals (cow or dog) or as 
birds. Most fall in the latter category: these include KakT, §asthi, Vinata, Revati, and Putana, as 
well as the many nameless bird-headed Mothers depicted in Kushan-age sculpture 206 There 
is a certain logic to such portrayals. On the one hand, it is disclosive of a notion of contagion: 
birds, which fly from one place to another, from the wild forest to the domestic space of the 
household, can easily be imagined as disease carriers. This seems to have been understood 



by the redactors of the Kausika Sutra, according to whom demons were to be dispelled into the 
ground or carried away by birds to places where they could no longer harm the human 
community. In addition, avian infestation was a plague compared to war in a number of 
medieval encyclopedias 207 

How such bird demonesses flew is also important, especially with relation to the later YoginTs 
who inherited so much of the winged Mothers' legacy. In a discussion of the Tak§asamatara\n, 
the Mother Protectresses (which are subdivided into eight groups, one of which is comprised of 
the Putanas), the Brahmanda Putana states that "those beings among them whose energy is 
drawn upward (utkrsfa) are known as 'airborne.'208 In other words, their food fuels their flight. 
Dogs as well as feral cows also tread the line between the wild and the domestic spheres, with 
the ever present potential for causing damage to the latter. More immediate still is the image of 
the great birds and dogs - or their animal cousins, jackals and wolves -as carrion feeders, 
which tear apart dying or dead bodies with formidable and fearsome rapacity, or wolf down the 
charred remains of animals caught in brushfires.209 

As I have shown, certain of the Skanda-Seizers are clearly embodiments of disease symptoms: 
Skandapasmara, Patana, STtaputana, and Mukha mandika are to be counted in this number. In 
a general way, the fiery nature of these goddesses or Seizers is of a piece with their disease 
pathology: 

the cutaneous eruptions so often associated with such deadly diseases as smallpox -as well as 
the more benign but also potentially fatal childhood conditions of chicken pox, measles, et 
cetera—are the somatization of their presence. The victim's body is on fire from within, his skin 
set aboil with these goddesses' fury, with the pustules and pox that erupt being so many marks 
(or eyes, or fiery vaginas) of these goddesses.210 

Earlier in this chapter, I indicated who the Skanda-Seizers' cultic fore runners would likely have 
been: names and descriptions of several of their number actually correspond to deities whose 
cults are attested in other contemporaneous sources. As I will demonstrate in the balance of 
this book, these Skanda-Seizers are, furthermore, the prototypes of the YoginTs of Kaula and 
Tantric traditions. In fact, a straight line of textual transmis nion can be drawn from the MBh III 
account, through the medical de monological literature of the SS, KS, Astangasamgraha, and 
other sources, and into such early works of Tantric sorcery as the Knyakalagunottara and Netra 
Tantra. The eleventh-century Trika Kaula theoretician Ksemaraja wrote a commentary on this 
last work, making it the basis for the continuation of these traditions into the Yogini cults of high 
Hindu Tantra. There Is virtually no Kaula work that does not devote long passages to the Yogi 
nis, passages that describe their appearance, behavior, and worship in ways that directly link 
them to the earlier female Seizers, female Dryads, and other divinities of the Vedic and Epic 
periods. With increasing frequency, it is YoginTs, rather than female Seizers, female Dryads, or 
Mothers, who are singled out for propitiation against the childhood diseases and miscarriages 
of which they are the cause, whence the YoginT names Garbhabhak§i ("Fetus-Eater") and 
SisughnT (“Baby-Slayer"); and a fourteenth-century record from Gujarat, which held the YoginTs 
to have been the cause of an epidemic that ravaged that country.211 



It is important to note here that these goddesses are only tangentially related to the Seven 
Mothers of "domesticated" Sakta traditions 212 This is In fact the great divide between the 
Kaula, on the one hand, and later Sakta devotionalism and high Hindu Tantra, on the other. 
Whereas the former's cults of multiple YoginTs are based on the Kushan-age cults of multiple 
disease-bearing Mother goddesses, the latter's foundational Devi Ma haonya (Glorification of 
the Goddess) and its set of Seven Mothers is a quite arbitrary standardization of the feminine 
energies of the great male gods of emergent classical Hinduism. The gulf between these two 
traditions only widens over the centuries; however, since the time that Hindu Sakta Tantra 
became hegemonic, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the multiple Mothers and Yoginis of 
the Kaula have been relegated to the outer fringes of the mandalas of the great Goddess's 
entourage. In both cases-the Kushan- and Gupta-age attempts at classifying the multiple 
Mother goddesses and the Sakta classification of the Seven Mothers — what can be said is 
that canonical numbers (especially the numbers seven, eight, nine, and sixty-four) were more 
important than the plethora of names haphazardly offered to hit thone slots, names that were 
only occasionally grounded in actual cules. Camunda was the sole Mother of this group of 
seven to have had an independent cult prior to this Gupta-age classification, and as the sole 
Mother to not have a male spouse, she represents, precisely, the authentic Kushan-age cults of 
the multiple Mothers that we have been discussing 

There remains the question of what caused the Skanda-Seizers to disappear, as a group, from 
the Indian religious landscape. Recall here that the Sanskrit term I have been translating as 
Seizer is graha, and that, according to the MBh and the SS, the Seizers are nine in number.213 
In fact, the SS refers to these as the Nine Seizers (navagraha). The term navagraha is much 
better known from another realm of Indian culture: astronomy and astrology. However, the 
worship of the nine heavenly bodies —sun, moon. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Rahu, and Ketu-as planetary deities only emerges in the middle of the first millennium of the 
common era, in the wake of the importation of Greek astronomical knowledge to lndia.214 The 
earliest textual source to list the planets in the temporal order of their regency over days of the 
week is a circa 300-325 C.E. astrological work by MTnaraja; 215 there is no iconography of the 
planetary grahas prior to circa 500 C.E. images from Madhya Pradesh; and they do not 
become a pan-Indian phenomenon until the beginning of the second millennium.216 A late- 
sixth-century insertion in the Mafsya Parana ('93.1-161 and 94.1-9) on the planetary grahas and 
their worship is the first textual source to provide an anthropomorphic description of them as a 
group, under the heading of navagrahas. 217 

Now, it is the case that the influence of the planets as principles of childhood disease can be as 
baneful as that of the Skanda-Seizers, and the heavenly bodies continue to be worshiped down 
to the present day, in an apotropaic mode. This association of the nine planetary grahas with 
birth and the maintenance of life is found in several medieval eastern Indian sculptures that 
depict the birth scene known as "Reclining Mother and Child," images in which the planetary 
deities are frequently figured above the recumbent pair.218 It is this similarity of function, 
combined with identity of name and number, I believe, that led to the gradual disappearance of 



the grouping of the nine Skanda-Seizers from Indian sculpture and literature. This identity is 
noted by N. M. Penzer in his voluminous notes to the Kathasaritsagara (KSS) when he states 
that was the Mothers are supposed to be the planets which influence the unborn child, they are 
also worshipped to bring about an easy delivery." 219 In present-day Nepal, there is a similar 
identification between the Nine Durgas (navadurga), who are also called Mothers, and the 
navagrahas as the nine planets. As Mary Slusser explains: 

Not only do the Matykas guard the compass points but they are also regarded as regents of the 
sky. As the Navadurga they are equated with the Navagraha, the male personifications of the 
so-called Nine Planets. ... 

They [the planets] can “possess" individuals -hence their collective name, "Seizers." ... Given 
the similarity of name and the correspondence of number and malevolent disposition, it is little 
wonder that the Navagraha and Navadurga came to be identified as one manifestation.220 
However, whereas Slusser sees a conflation of two ancient and coeval groups, I see these 
striking parallels in number and function as so many indications that the latter group is but a 
relatively recent overlay onto the former. 

Further evidence for the sequential replacement of the female Nine Seizers by the male nine 
planets may be found in the Byhat Samhita of Varahamihira and V\§r\udharmottara Parana, 
both circa sixth-century texts that immediately juxtapose their discussions of pacificatory rites to 
the Mothers with cognate rites to Rudra, the planets (graf7as), and asterisms (na/fsafras).221 
This is further reflected in pairings of Saptamatyka and Navagraha panels, which begin to 
appear on northern and southern doorway lintels to central Indian temples in the early ninth 
century and continue in one form or another for hundreds of years.222 Coeval with these icono 
graphic developments, the eighth- to ninth-century Netra Tantra (2.13 15) names the grahas 
twice in its enumeration of baneful beings: according to Helene Brunner, the repetition is 
intended, with the first mention referring to the demonic Seizers and the second to the nine 
planets.223 At Khajuraho the parallels occur, but the chronology is reversed: images of the nine 
planets found in the principal niches of the podium encircling the 054 C.E. Lak§mana temple 
are replaced on the later (ca. 1031 C.E.) Kandariya Mahadeva temple with images of the 
Seven Mothers, VTrabhadra, and Ganesa.224 The nine planetary grahas continue to be a 
common fixture of Saiva temples throughout India, continuing a primordial link between Siva or 
his son Skanda with the multiple Mothers or Seizers in Kushan and Gupta-period traditions. 

This cluster of identifications also brings us back to what I believe to have been the earliest use 
of the term graha: the divinatory, exorcistic gambling ritual of the Vedic period. Here, the boy 
afflicted with "dog-seizure" was stretched out over a gaming board strewn with dice, which 
represented the stars or planets moving across the vault of heaven.225 Nearly all of the uses 
of the term graha seem to be present here; all that is missing is a feminine figure of the 
Skanda-Seizer variety. Yet this missing link appears also to be provided by a commonplace of 
the Indian medical tradition on the Skanda-Seizers, first found in the circa eighth-century C.E. 
Kumaratantra of Havana: this is the identification of the female Skanda-Seizer afflicting an 



infant child on the basis of the day, month, and year in the life of the child. Thus, for example, 
all childhood afflictions falling on the third day, the third month (beyond the age of twelve days), 
or the third year (beyond the age of twelve months) of a child's life are attributed to Putana, 
regardless of the child's symptoms.226 Another such system is found in the three hundredth 
chapter of the AP, appended to that work after the eleventh century.227 Three parallel systems 
are found in a circa twelfth-century Hindu work entitled the Tithidakinikalpa, of which the sole 
extant manuscript is found in Jammu, in northwestern India. Here, while the female disease 
demon is identified as a DakinT rather than a YoginT, the basic system is the same: the fifteen 
dates of the lunar fortnight are identified with fifteen diseases, with a particular dakini to be 
worshiped in each case.228 As we will discuss in later chapters, the terms dakini and yogini are 
nearly synonymous in Tantric traditions, with Buddhist sources favoring the former and Hindu 
the latter. Here it should be noted that mkha' 'gro ma, the Tibetan translation of the term da/c/ni 
is also the colloquial term for "bird" in that language, but with a feminine ending.229 
A nearly identical system, currently in use in Kerala,230 is found in the circa seventh-century 
KS and the coeval fifty-second chapter of the AP.231 This last source further emphasizes the 
connection between the Yogini temples and the sun: arrayed around the twelve-armed 
(representing the solar months) Bhairava,232 the gnomon at the center, the circle of the 
YoginTs represent the "female Seizers" (gradanls) governed by the solar orb. In fact, this 
configuration of a circle of goddesses arrayed around a form of Siva is one that goes back to at 
least the period of the Ellora cave temples.233 Furthermore, as we will see, this was a goal of 
the Kaula practitioner, who, imitating Siva-Bhairava, sought to become the "Lord of the Circle" 
(cakravarWn) of circles of YoginTs as well as of the entire embodied universe. 234 
In this particular context, the round hypaethral Yogini temples may be viewed as massive 
sundials, with the shadow of the central Bhairava gnomon pointing to a different one of the 
sixty-four YoginTs every five to six days of the solar year.235 A similar configuration appears on 
a tenth-century sculpture, found at Khiching in Orissa, which depicts the navagrahas arrayed 
around a polycephalic deity located at the center of a solar "axle," with twelve spokes radiating 
out beyond the "Circle of the Nine Seizers." 

This appears to reproduce the relationship of Skanda—as well as of Bhairava, who succeeded 
him in this iconographic complex- to the female Seizers and YoginTs as well as to the 
navagrahas as planets and the solar year.236 Similar sculptural configurations are found on 
miniature tenth- to eleventh-century c.e. Surya shrines at Khajuraho, called ravi pTkhas, "Sun 
Mounds."237 Finally, a type of astrological numerology, called YoginTdasa, remains popular in 
modern-day South Asia and is featured on a number of India-based Internet websites.238 
Here, the term dasa refers to the particular positioning of stars and planets at the time of a 
child's birth,299 with eight YoginTs being linked to the nine planets (the eighth YoginT, Sankata, 
linked with two of the nine, Rahu and Ketu, the ascending and descending nodes of the moon 
in lunar eclipses). Because of her extended presence in a person's astrological house (eight 
years instead of four), Sankata is the most powerful of the eight YoginTs of this tradition, and as 
such continues to receive worship in Kathmandu, at her temple located on New Road. 240 



5. Yak§ioTs 


In her Buddhist legend, the demoness called HarTtT ("Kidnapper") is converted by the Buddha 
and elevated into a protectress of children.241 In the Pali literature as well as on the sculpted 
railings of Bharhut, she is accompanied by other female figures named Jara,242 Jyestha, 
Culakoka, and Ma hakoka.243 In different sources she is identified as the consort of the goat 
headed Naigamesa (also considered to be a Dryad),244 or, much later, of the Tantric deity 
Ucchi§ta Ganesa. 245 HarTtT may be further identified with Jataharini ("Child-Snatcher"), of 
whom long descriptions are given in the KS and Markandeya Purana. She is called "one who 
feeds on flesh" (pisitasana) and is an agent of miscarriage who feeds on newborn children, 
whence warnings to guard against her in the lying-in chamber.246 In the sixth-century 
Har^acarita (4.6-7), she is mentioned in the context of Har§a's birth: in his post-ninth-century 
commentary on this work, Sankara explains that a figure with a cat's face and surrounded by a 
crowd of children was set up in the lying-in chamber.247 HarTtT is represented very frequently in 
Buddhist sculpture as the consort of Kubera, the king of the Dryads, and the two are 
represented together on a sculpture from Mathura with eighteen children at their feet.248 
In all of these respects, HarTtT is a garden-variety demoness of childhood diseases. Indeed, 
certain early Buddhist sources identify her as a smallpox goddess; 249 and HarTtT is worshiped 
today as STtala, in her temple at the Svayambhunath stupa site in Kathmandu. However, a 
detail from the Chinese version of her Buddhist legend is of salient interest here: HarTti began 
her career as a Yak§inT, a female Dryad, named Abhirati: it is only as a result of her 
depredations that the townspeople of Rajagsha call her "Kidnapper." 250 More than this, 
Buddhist mythology tells us that HarTtT's wrathful behavior stems from wrongs committed 
against her in a previous life: forced to dance at a festival while pregnant, she had miscarried 
and lost her child.251 

HarTtT is not the sole female Dryad to have gone bad. In the Ramayana, one of the earliest 
exploits of young Prince Rama is to slay Tadaka/Tataka/Taraka, a beautiful female Dryad who, 
due to a curse, has been transformed into a man-eating Protectress with a hideous face.252 
Fully as much as the Mothers and female Seizers, the female Dryads are forerunners of the 
Yogi nTs of Tantric tradition. They are also closely connected with the Pro tectresses, as 
evidenced in the two myths mentioned above, as well as an Epic etymology, which states that 
when Prajapati created beings to protect the waters, some of them said "raknamah" ("let us 
protect") and others said "yak§amah" ("let us gobble")—and so the two were called Rak§asas 
and Yak§as, respectively.253 Slightly later both the Buddhist Jatakas and the Hindu Matsya 
Purana document the fact that Dryads received blood offerings.254 

Dryads, while generally auspicious, are at times portrayed in literary and popular traditions as 
giant cannibals. In the case of female Dryads, it is most often their seductiveness that is 
highlighted: even Tadaka began as a beauty. Conversely, Kuvanna, the Yakkhini (the Pali form 
of Yak§ini) queen of the island of Ceylon, first appears as a bitch and then as an alluring 
maiden to the conquering Prince Vijaya, in the Ma/?avamsa.255 Comparisons with the Indian 



SrT, the Greek Circe, and the Irish Flaith are perhaps in order here.256 The Mahavavnsa 
portrays other YakkhinTs as zoomorphic or zoocephalic beings: Cetiya, for example, has the 
face of a mare.257 It should be noted here that in present-day Sri Lanka, nearly all disease 
demons are called Yakas (the Singhalese form of Yak§a).258 The Buddhist Jatakas, a rich 
source of data on YakkhinTs, casts these female Dryads in ways that both evoke the coeval 
Epic data on the female Seizers and anticipate the nature of the Tantric YoginTs. In a story from 
the Vaia hassa Jataka, female Dryads entice shipwrecked men into their city, bind them with 
magic chains, and force them to marry them, before eating some of their number.259 The 
Telapatta Jataka relates that female Dryads entice men passing through a forest and "seduce 
them with the charm of their wanton beauty. But, having excited their lust, they have 
intercourse with them and then they kill them and eat them while the blood flows."260 This 
theme is one that recurs in both the KSS and in present-day descriptions of the nature and 
activities of Yak§Ts in Kerala,261 where "Yak§Ts are ghosts," women who have died by 
accident, beating, suicide, or miscarriage, and who prey on men to avenge themselves for male 
abuse from previous lives. Perching herself atop a karimpana (a type of palm) tree, the Yak§T 
kills men and drinks their blood. Women never have such problems with Yak§Ts.262 
The female Dryad who most closely resembles the Seizers of Hindu tradition is a queen- 
turned-Yakkhini, whose story is told in the Jayaddisa Jataka. 

A rival queen cursed her senior queen with the words "Some day I shall be able to eat your 
children alive," whereupon she was turned into a female Dryad. Then, she seized her chance 
and grabbing the child in full view of the queen she crunched and devoured it as if it were a 
piece of raw flesh, and then ran off. In this fashion she killed another of the queen's newborns, 
but in her attempt to devour a third, the queen's guards diverted her, and not having time to 
devour the child, she hid him in a sewer. The infant, thinking she was his mother, took her 
breast in his mouth and she conceived a love for this son, and went to the cemetery where she 
placed him in a rock cave and looked after him.261 

Here, we find an analogue to the MBh III account, in which the infant god Skanda's appearance 
awakens the maternal instincts of the Mothers who had been sent to kill (and presumably eat) 
him. Similarly, the location of the dwellings of the Dryads parallels that of many of the earlier 
Mothers, as well as of the later YoginTs: outside the city, in a tree or grove, or on a mountaintop. 
A slab altar at the foot of a tree was an essential part of the Dryad shrine (caitya), and clearly 
was the parallel or forerunner to the bench, seat, or mound {p\gha) of the Mothers and YoginTs 
of Hindu tradition.264 A number of other elements link the male and female Dryads to Skanda 
and his cult. A Jain work, the Abhidhanc\ntaman\, lists Kumara §anmukha as one of the Dryads 
devoted to the t'\rthamkaras.265 One of Skanda's names is Guhya. As such, he is said to be 
lord of the Guhya[kals (the "Secretive Ones"), a distinction shared by Kubera, king of the 
Dryads. These have the special task of supporting Kubera's flying palace: they are possessed 
of the power of flight and are described as birdlike steeds, or sim ply as birds.266 Skanda is 
also related in the MBh to the Ganas, Siva's host, a role later assumed by Ganesa (Lord of the 



Host). This big-bellied deity, who takes Skanda's place in the later iconography of the Seven 
Mothers, is identified with the Dryad named Vinayaka: in the Epic literature, the multiple 
vinayakas, like the Ganas, are imps who possess humans and create obstacles for them.267 
According to the AP, shrines of the Dryads, Ku bera, and Guha (Skanda) are to be situated in 
northern parts of towns; in present-day Kerala, blood sacrifices are offered on the northern side 
of temples to ancestral spirits, and it is here that their bloody feasting takes place on Shrines of 
the Mothers are also often located on the northern side of temple complexes;269 over the 
northern door of the sanctum of the famous Vadakkanathan Siva in the center of Trichur town is 
an image of a completely naked woman, her legs parted in childbirth. Above this are bas relief 
images of roosters, her sacrificial victims, shown in profile,270 

As was the case with the Mothers and female Seizers, the collective name of these groups of 
female divinities becomes transformed in the medieval period from Yak§ini to YoginT, with their 
function remaining the same. For example, the Bhatalamara Tantras (BT), of which there exist 
both Buddhist and Hindu versions (the Buddhist version being the earlier of the two), 
recommend a type of mantra-based practice called yog/nlsa dhana. Both sources contain 
multiple lists of eight goddesses, together with their mantras. In one case, parallel lists from the 
Hindu and Buddhist BT call the objects of the yoginTsadhana Yak§inTs rather than YoginTs.271 
This transfer of the role played by the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain female Dryads onto the 
YoginTs has been noted by Gail Hinich Sutherland as one of the "earliest examples of the 
enshrinement and employment of demigods as instruments of power" typical of the later Sakta 
and Tantric traditions.272 The magical (and sometimes sexual) subjugation of these figures is 
central to the Kaula and Tantric quest for occult powers, and the medieval literature is full of 
instructions for and accounts of aspiring fantr/kas seeking to win the wild hearts or bend the 
savage wills of Yak§inTs or YoginTs in order to succeed in their practice.273 Indeed, as 
Hermann Goetz has noted, the alluring, naked broad-hipped nymphs that one finds in sexual 
union with their male partners on erotic medieval temple sculptures are nothing but the ancient 
yak§as and yak§\s ... popular local fertility deities."274 

Yet, as Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty has noted with regard to STtala, it is a dangerous game that 
one plays when one seeks to become the darling rather than the food of these powerful female 
beings: 

The worshiper invokes [her] even though she will infect him with smallpox if she comes to him. . 

. . Even when she is gracious, to receive her grace is a terrifying and painful form of religious 
passion. But one has little choice: if that is the way that god is, what can one do? If she is 
denied, she is certain to be destructive; if she is worshiped, she may or may not be destructive, 
and the worshiper may become immortal.275 



Chapter 3 


THE BLOOD OF THE YOGINI: 

Vital and Sexual Fluids in South Asian Thought and Practice 


1. What Makes Sexual Fluids "Power Substances"? 

My original impetus for writing this book was my dissatisfaction with the treatment I had given 
of sexual fluids as "power substances" in The Alchemical Body. There is no question that 
mercury and sulfur are the mineral correlates of male and female sexual fluids, the dravyams 
that are so praised in a number of alchemical works, but this masks the deeper question of 
what it is about sexual fluids that causes them to be viewed as such. The following appear to 
be the most plausible reasons, which, combined, account for this ideological complex: (1) 
Indian traditions have always viewed sexual fluids, and most particularly uterine or menstrual 
blood, us polluting, powerful, and therefore dangerous substances.' (2) Ancient cults of "Earth 
Mother" goddesses, found throughout India, portray her fertility as requiring counterprestations 
of vital fluids in the form of male seed, animal sacrifice, or some ritual substitute. (3) Tantra 
originated among a subaltern stratum of the Indian population that, lacking the means to 
procure the c/ravyams of orthodox worship rites, made use of readily available human sexual 
fluids in its practice.? (4) Women reputed as "witches," sometimes called YoginTs, consumed 
vital fluids in their "covens," including both the blood of child and adult victims, and the sexual 
fluids of their male partners.' (5) Emergent medical understandings of the role played by sexual 
fluids, both male and female, in conception, gave rise to the concept of these as power 
substances and to the notion that a transfer of the name to the initiand was a requisite moment 
in Tantric initiations (6) Elite Tantric practitioners self-consciously subverted orthodox purity 
codes by manipulating sexual fluids as a means to effecting a powerful expansion of 
consciousness from the limited consciousness of the conformist brahmin practitioner to the all- 
encompassing "god-consciousness” of the Tantric superman." In Kaula traditions, all of these 
elements are combined into an elaborate system of human, animal, vegetable, and mineral 
homologies, often expressed in an encoded form. 



2. Bloody Dangerous Women 


An etiological myth of menstruation, found in the Vedic literature, describes the transfer of one- 
third of the "stain” the god Indra has incurred for his crime of brahmanicide (brahmahafya), 
committed in the killing of Vrtra, onto women. Just as the two other recipients of this transfer - 
trees and the earth-exude sap and are marked by fissures, respectively, so too a woman 
exudes menstrual blood from the fissure that is her vulva. 

India has long portrayed the vulva, or "nether mouth," of postmenarchal women as both 
bleeding and bloodthirsty, and thereby doubly devouring. On the one hand, a woman must 
compensate her monthly loss of blood by drinking blood or blood substitutes; on the other, 
menstrual or uterine blood is intrinsically "hot" and "fiery," burning up and consuming the "cool" 
male semen that comes into contact with it. Already in the Rg Veda, a woman's uterine blood is 
a source of anxiety. Two difficult and much-discussed passages enjoin the husband-who 
wishes to avoid the immediate destruction of his person from the lethal power of the virginal 
blood shed on his wedding night—to give the bloodstained cloth of defloration to a brahmin 
priest conversant in the magic of Surya, the daughter of the Sun and the spouse of the Moon. 
The same ideas are taken up in the Atharva Veda, whose obsessive concern with the defiling 
power of virginal blood requires that a second complete marriage ritual be held, in the 
husband's home, following the consummation of the actual marriage. Here, a "scapegoat” 
brahmin priest absorbs and purifies the bride's virginal blood of its magical dangers through this 
second ceremony, in which he refers to the original wedding ceremony, which had taken place 
in the house of the bride, as "witchcraft" (kiiya).' 

In modern South Asia, the wedding ritual is all that protects most bride grooms against the 
awesome powers of their virgin brides. This ceremony is, however, supplemented in many 
parts of India by an intervention on the part of the bride's mother or some other close female 
relative, who ensures that the hymen is broken prior to marriage. 10 Alternately, the role of 
absorbing the magical dangers of virginal blood, in puberty and marriage rites, will be filled by a 
female specialist, such as a midwife or the wife of a barber. 11 Yet, in at least one case, the role 
of the male brahmin priest appears to have remained operative, at least until recent times. The 
"tying of the tali,” a mock marriage practiced among the high-caste Nayar communities of 
Kerala, was, until recent date, a ritual defloration of a virgin by a surrogate "husband," often a 
brahmin priest, enacted to defuse the power of menstrual blood shed following menarche. 12 
Interestingly, the present day rationale for this rite is that it protects a traditional Hindu girl from 
dying a widow, regardless of her future sexual life. 13 Another such mock marriage, practiced 
among the Newars of the Kathmandu Valley, follows a similar pattern: the /hi ceremony, in 
which as many as thirty virgin girls are married in a single two-day ceremony to a bel fruit, 
constitutes a religious Nanction for widow remarriage.14 

Another Newar ritual also appears to echo Vedic concerns. During her first menstrual period, a 
maiden releases poisons from her womb such that were they to be exposed to the sun, would 
render that heavenly body im pure. In this particular context, the danger of this and every 



successive menstrual flow is neutralized through the use of a barha /fhya, a cotton effigy of a 
part-deity, part-spirit that is believed to possess the girl and is hung on the wall of the seclusion 
room. The /diya, commonly represented as a dwarfed and pudgy figure who is black in color 
with curly hair and red pouting lips, would appear to be a surrogate vulva. 16 
Karin Kapadia, noting that female puberty rites, while absent from the north, are widespread in 
the south, points to the fact that these rituals take the form of a symbolic marriage.17 Here, 
menstruation is viewed as a second birth for females, since it is with menarche that the 
mysterious power of creating children is "born" in women; in fact, a woman is not considered 
gendered until she menstruates. 18 It is, however, among the non-brahmanic communities of 
Tamil Nadu (Pallars, Chettiars, Chris tian Paraiyars, and Muthrajahs) that female blood is 
accorded its greatest Nymbolic importance. These groups view female blood as a living stream 
through which kinship and family connectedness {sambandham), as well as the menarchal 
girl's kinship with the stars and the destiny-giving planets, are transmitted. It is for this reason 
that menstrual horoscopes are cast, with calculations based on the moment at which the girl's 
bleeding first began (however difficult such is to determine). 19 In present-day Kerala, rituals 
surrounding the menses of the goddess Chengannur Bhagavati explicitly reenact the traditional 
puberty ceremony of high-caste Keralan girls, in which an examination of a girl's first menstrual 
bloodstains on her petti cent serve to divine her future 20 

The connection between menstruation and fertility is made explicit in textual sources from at 
least the time of the Brbadaranyaka L/panisad, which urges a man to lie with his wife on the 
morning following her menstrual bath.21 Kautilya echoes this concept in h\s Arthasastra, stating 
that a husband who neglects to lie with his wife following her menses is to be fined the sum of 
ninety-six panas.22 In its Pandu-Kunti dialogues, the MBh opines that adultery is not a sin if 
committed with a woman who would otherwise not make her menstruation fruitful.23 
Menstruation-a woman's “seasonal fault," stu dosa-can only be palliated by a stream of cooling, 
nourishing, fecundating male vital fluids. In many regions of India, local goddesses are 
identified with Mother Earth, an identification that is made clear through the many myths of 
local goddesses whose presence first becomes known when a farmer strikes a stone with his 
scythe or plow, causing blood to ooze out.24 Such goddesses are said to menstruate during 
the heat of the summer, at which time the red earth has become the most dried and cracked. 
According to an ancient south Indian belief system, only the sacrifice of male blood-seed, 
through war and vegetal offerings (such as coconut, jackfruit, squash) to the hot and thirsty 
feminine body of the earth, allows for the perpetuation of life. This is of a piece with hot season 
rituals observed throughout lndia.25 The essential component of many of these rites is the 
feeding or offering of ritual equivalents of vital or sexual fluids to these goddesses as a means 
to restoring their energy, which is primarily sexual, and which expresses itself in the emission, 
the counterprestation of their sexual fluids, the source of their fertility. 

The Keralan theater form known as mutiyettu is the enactment of this ritual, in which the blood- 
seed of the demon Darika is spilled on dry lifeless paddy fields after the harvest, to ensure 
future fertility in the next rainy season. The hot red earth in this dry season is the visible womb 



of the earth goddess in her season of menstruation, and offerings of guruti (a mixture of yellow 
turmeric, mineral lime, and water) represent her menstrual flow. When the Keralan goddess 
Kodungallur BhagavatT has her annual festival in the midst of the hot season, she is considered 
to be in her fierce mood, that of a menstruating virgin. At this time her shrine is ritually polluted 
with blood sacrifice, filth, obscenity, and possession.26 Conversely, during the fertile rainy 
season of the month of Kanni (September-October), the south Indian earth goddess is an erotic 
wife, wet, cool, fertile, and impreg. nated by continual infusions of semen in the form of the 
"cool" milk and bananas offered to the serpents identified with her cult.27 
As with the primal "Earth Mothers" of India, so with the Tantric nature, forest, tree, and flower 
goddesses who are their later evolutes: their perennial favorite meal is a revivifying offering of 
sexual fluids. These are the subjects of a ritual that, described in the tenth-century Kubjikamata 
(KM), is termed the "bolt-practice[s], beginning with that of the knife." Having entered into a 
forbidding forest, one uses one's blood to trace a fearsome di agram (mandala), at whose six 
corners one situates a series of terrifying goddesses. One worships these with mantras, and 
then places them in the midst of one's own body. They are then worshiped with pieces of one's 
own flesh, as well as an offering of blood, by which they are compelled to recip. Focate. Then, 
having pierced his eight body parts (hands, breast, forehead, eyes, throat, and middle of the 
back), and having mixed (this blood and flesh) together with urine, feces, and some liquor, the 
practitioner places che mixture in the offering bowl. Having thus offered his own bodily 
constituents, he then worships these goddesses with food offerings, incense, and so on.28 
Each of seven YoginTs is called upon and exhorted to eat one of the practitioner's bodily 
constituents: semen, bone, marrow, fat, flesh, blood, and skin. The practitioner who has so 
sacrificed his body then exhorts these goddesses: "Take now that which is given by me. ... 
Afflicted am I, drained of blood (virakta) am I, broken in pieces am I.... Oye god Jeses, quickly 
take this, my own body, that has been given by me...." The passage then concludes: 

When he whose body has been so drained of blood (performs this ritel daily, then the 
resplendent YoginTs come on the seventh day. At the end of the seventh night [of such 
offerings], they [afford] the supernatural power of supreme knowledge to him who is 
accomplished in his practice. Contrary [to what one would expect] they in no way destroy [him); 
rather they instantaneously bind together [again all of the parts he has offered to them]. But if 
one carries out this (rite) in reverse order [it affords] the destruction (nigraha) of wicked ones 
(and the YoginTs) do not consume any of the fluids arisen from his [the practitioner's] body 
parts.29 Yet this same source describes the hexagonal configuration of these YoginTs to be that 
of a "thunderbolt-lotus" (vajrapadma), a thinly veiled reference to the penis (vayra) engaged in 
the vulva {padnia).30 The gradual shift from being fed upon by feminine powers or beings to 
sharing in their pleasure through sexual intercourse and more sublimated forms of interaction 
was one that took place over a period of centuries, with important re pional or sectarian 
variations in practice. 

As noted in the previous chapter, the YoginTs and their forerunners usually helped themselves 



to such offerings without being asked, stealing away embryos or newborn infants from their 
mothers, or draining adults males of their vital fluids. The twelfth-to thirteenth-century 
Sumatottara Tantra's enumeration of beings to whom "semen food" (vTryabhoyam) and blood 
offerings (bahirbaW) are to be made names a number of demonic beings- Yaksas, Raksasas, 
Bhutas, Vetalas, Ksetrapalakas, DakinTs, Ramas, Ptitanas, Kasaputanas - to which it adds a list 
of ambiguous YoginTs: "the "Mound born. Field-born, Clan-born ... and the youthful YoginTs who 
are inhabitants of various countries, all come together into this circle."31 A fifth century pre- 
Tantric Buddhist text, in its description of strategies to be employed by monks to battle 
obstacles to meditation, speaks of a YaksinT named BhutT, the "demoness of dreams," who 
causes nocturnal emissions. 32 The Netra Tantra (19.188b-90b) describes these beings' 
activities in the following terms: 

When a woman has been marked by the Beings, then the embryo can not be conceived. ... 
Because the body of every living creature is made of semen and blood, the protection of both is 
to be effected by utterers of mantras. The Seizers who are fond of sexual pleasure have 
various sexual comportments. They drink semen and blood. 

The extraction techniques of these female entities are described in detail in the eleventh- 
century C.E. Rasarnava fRA), a classic Hindu alchemical text. In the context of a discussion of 
the necessity of using protective mantras in the consumption of perfected mercury, the RA 
states: 

The goddesses - both Airborne and Land-based - partaking (bhaya yitva) of him while he is 
asleep indeed steal away his semen and life's blood. It is via the seminal duct itself that they 
eat the mercury (that the mantra-less practitioner has) consumed. ... In a human form, they eat 
[him while he is asleep. They eat (men's] bones and flesh while they are sleeping, O Fair Lady 
of the Gods! At the end of [his] sleep, [he) is per. plexed.... They steal the very diamond-ash 
(mercury he has consumed] and at the end of his sleep, they make him ejaculate 
(k§obhayanti). 

This, the Tantric explanation for wet dreams, remains a prevalent Indian male fantasy, as has 
been widely documented in Hindu and Buddhist sources alike. Ravenous goddesses descend 
upon the sleeper, "partaking" of his vital fluids through his penis, with the ambiguity of the 
verbal bhaj leaving open the question of whether they are extracting the same with their upper 
or nether mouths. The answer may be "both," as a passage from the Telapatta Jataka 
describes, with reference to Yak§inTs. When men pass through their forest, the Yak§inTs 
"seduce them with the charm of their wanton beauty. But, having excited their lust, they have 
intercourse with them and then they kill them and eat them while the blood flows."34 
In modern-day Kerala, fierce tree goddesses of this sort are termed Yak§Ts, who are often 
considered to be young women who died in or before childbirth, often as the result of spousal 
abuse. Keralan folklore depicts the Yak§Ts as bloodthirsty, night-stalking vampiresses, with an 
explicit connection made between them and living virgin girls, who are viewed by Keralan men 
as so many succubae. Dead virgins of the Nayar jaf\ can themselves be come forms of 
BhagavatT, to whom a shrine must be erected-and it is through her identity with these powerful 



and dangerous virgins that this Keralan goddess herself comes to be viewed as a vampiress 
whose primary means of sexual satisfaction is the oral ingestion of a man's vital fluid of life, his 
biyam, or blood-seed: all of her cult rituals point to this.35 As in the Rasarnava passage, these 
succubae are the cause of nocturnal emissions. The words of one of Sarah Caldwell's Keralan 
informants - they drain us and drink it"-is a leitmotiv found in Indian literature and folklore since 
the Vedic period. 16 Tamil notions of women increasing their own sa/cti by draining men of their 
sexual fluid (intir/am) — sometimes fatally-through intercourse, follow the same pattern." So, 
too, do Saiga beliefs concerning the disease goddess Curelin Mata, who goes to young men in 
their sleep and robs them of their seed, making them impotent.* Quite often the effects of the 
relatively innocuous phenomenon of nocturnal emissions (svama dos, the "dream fault") will 
become magnified in Indian male fantasies, with a Jala-jogini (Water-YoginT), in a case reported 
by Sudhir Kakar, eating a young man alive. 59 


3. Tantric Appropriations 

Originally, "Tantric sex" was nothing more or less than a means to producing the fluids that 
Tantric goddesses such as these fed upon, without losing oneself entirely in the process. Here, 
we begin by presenting descriptions of such as found in three Tantric sources from three 
different traditions, regions, and periods. In the circa eighth-century Buddhist Her vatra Tantra 
(HT), the Great Adamantine (or Great-Penised) One {mahavajrin) states: 

Listen, O Goddess, to the service of worship. In a garden, in an uninhabited country, or within 
the inner chamber of one's own dwelling, one possessed of yogic knowledge should always 
worship the naked "Great Seal" consort. Kissing and embracing her, and touching her vulva, he 
should effect the drinking of the fertilizing drops of the "male nose" and of the honey down 
below {adharamadhu).40... He attains abundant sid dhi and becomes the equal of all the 
Buddhas. White camphor [i.e., se meni is drunk there, and especially wine. One should 
undertake the eating of tonics for the production of semen.41 

In Hindu contexts, the Tantric Virile Hero generated and partook of his own and his consort's 
vital fluids in a "eucharistic" ritual, whose ultimate consumer was the Goddess herself, who, 
pleased, would afford the supernatural enjoyments and powers the practitioner sought. A late 
Kaula compilation, the circa sixteenth-century 42 Kau/ava//nirnaya (KAN), describes the high 
Tantric Goddess's taste for vital fluids in the clearest possible terms: 

The Goddess is fond of the vulva and penis, fond of the nectar of vulva and penis. Therefore, 
one should fully worship the Goddess with the nectar of vulva and penis. A man—who worships 
the Goddess by the drinking of the virile fluid and by taking pleasure in the wife of another man, 
as well as with the nectar of the vulva and penis-knows no sorrow and becomes possessed of 
perfected mantras. But he who worships Candika without the clan-generated fluids 
{kulodbhava\rdra\/ya\r \/\na) [will see the good deeds of thousands of lifetimes destroyed.43 
The male practitioner makes offerings of his seed to the Goddess as fluid oblation. Of greater 



importance to himself, however, is the female discharge of his female counterparts, without 
which it is impossible for him to become a fully realized Siddha or Virile Hero. In this regard, 
Kamil Zvelebil's translation of a late medieval Tamil poem, the Kamapanacast\ram ("Treatise on 
the Arrow of Lust") 44 deserves to be quoted in full: 

First Stage: 

Like a cow which licks tenderly its calf 
spread out your tongue broad 
and lick her yoni lapping up the juices oozing out 
like a thirsty dog which laps cool water. 

Second Stage: 

Like a worshipper who circumambulates the shrine 

pass your tongue over her yoni 

round around from left to right, 

moving in ever narrowing circles 

till you reach the very centre. 

Her yoni will open up like a dark and gaping chasm. 

Open then the vulva's lips 

with firm pressure of your tongue and insert its stiff tip inside 
like a spear's powerful thrust, digging, poking deep and far. 


Third Stage: 

With your nose pressing against the yonimani [clitoris] 

your tongue enters her innermost shrine 

thrusting and digging and piking deep. 

searching for hidden treasures inside. 

Inhale deeply, breathing in the mellow odours 
of the juices of her yoni. 

Fourth Stage: 

Taking the protruding, throbbing jewel of her yoni gently, 
gently between your teeth and tongue, 
suck it like a suckling feeding at the breast; 
it will rise and glisten, stand up from its sheath. 



It will swell like a large ruby. 

The fragrant copious discharge appearing like sweet foam between the lips of the vulva is a 
rejuvenating drink when mixed with your milk-white, 

lustrous, thick and fragrant sperm. 


As far as the specifically Tamil context of this poem is concerned, Zvelebil notes that in some 
"extremist" Tamil Tantric groups, it is recommended that sexual union take place precisely with 
a menstruating woman, so that the merging union is effected of velli, "silver," that is, male seed, 
and pon, "gold," that is, menstrual blood. The same traditions, which maintain unanimously that 
there is a female flow (tiravam, "liquid, juice") corresponding to that of male semen (vintu), 
recommend the fresh mixture of male semen and this female discharge as beneficial for 
potency and general health when swallowed immediately after coitus. Special pills are 
prepared from male semen and female discharge (or menstrual blood) to heal certain Types of 
mental illness. 45 Zvelebil's work is on the Sittars, the Tamil branch or offshoot of the Siddha 
traditions of north India; and while I have argued elsewhere that the northern and southern 
groups have a common historical background, I would maintain that the Tamil tradition is in 
many ways a later, somewhat eccentric tradition. This having been said, it nonetheless remains 
that Siddhas or VTras are in fact portrayed in dozens of Tantric texts and sculptural images as 
engaging in such practices as have been poetically sung above. 

A celebrated example of such is a tongue-in-cheek account, found in the twelfth-to thirteenth- 
century Rudrayamala, of the orthodox brahmin sage Vasistha's forays into "Greater China" 
(mahacTna), to which the Buddha tells him to go in order to learn the "Chinese practice" 
(anacara) of worshiping the goddess Tara.46 There, Vasi§tha stumbles upon a Tantric orgy, in 
which "all the eminent naked Siddhas were actively engaged in the drinking of blood 
(raklapanodyatah). "They were drinking again and again [and] taking carnal pleasure in 
beautiful women, 47 all of them red-eyed, stuffed, and drunk on meat and liquor." 46 There are 
no grounds for reading the "blood" of this passage as that of a sacrificial victim: it is menstrual 
or uterine blood that the naked, fornicating Siddhas are drinking. Furthermore, in this and 
nearly every other early and authentic Kaula source, sex ual intercourse is never portrayed as 
an end in itself, nor as a means to attaining the bliss of god-consciousness. Rather, it is simply 
a means to generating the clan nectar (kulamiia), the various mixtures of sexual fluids whose 
"eucharistic" offering and consumption lay at the heart of Kaula practice. In the words of the 
KAN, “Having collected that semen (shed in sexual intercourse), one should place it in the 
special fluid-offering (vessel). The best of practitioners should quench the Goddess's thirst with 
that nec tar. (When) the Goddess draws near, one will obtain all that one desires." 49 
Already in the ninth- to tenth-century KJhN, such drinking was essential to Kaula practice and 
the attainment of the Kaula gnosis, and thereby prohibited to non-initiates: 

[Concerning] brutish non-initiates (pasus) who are bereft of gnosis, ill behaved, and without 



clan authorization: sexual union is not to be enjoyed by them, nor should they consume the 
fluid (c/ravyam).SO The wise (initiate) should consume the oblation (of sexual fluids]; one should 
not allow it to be given to pledges.51 [The mantra) hro hrah (effects the power of] extraction of 
the blood of the YoginTs.52 The clan essence (kaulikam saram), generated through intercourse 
with the YoginTs, is not to be given away.53 Poison, menstrual blood {dharamstam), semen, 
blood, and marrow: this mixture of the "Five Purifiers" [is to be employed in the daily ritual 
(nityam). ...54 (Here is the means by which one may constantly consume the extraction: one 
should propitiate the assembly of YoginTs with all sorts of edible and pleasurable items. 
Thereafter, one should practice the drinking of (their) menstrual blood (dharapana) if one 
wishes to have a long life. One should constantly drink blood and semen, i.e., the oblation so 
dear to the Siddhas and YoginTs, in that [vulva) in which an embryo ripens. Flesh is the favorite 
[food) of the SakinTs. Hear (now) the favorite [foods) of the Goddesses; buka flower, "Siva- 
Water," blood, semen, and alcohol.56 

Numerous references to such practices are found in chapter 18 of the same source, which 
devotes itself to the worship of the Siddhas and Yogi nTs located within the body, to the 
performance of the prescribed rites of the "Clan Island," and to the consecration of clan 
practitioners, for the attainment of supernatural powers. 57 The first of these, which involves 
the use of mantras and the "orthodox" ritual supports of cow dung and pow. dered grains, 
affords the practitioner the permission or the power of “mingling, i.e., sexual union, with the 
YoginTs" (yoginime/a/cam), and affords both enjoyments and liberation.58 Following this, 
Bhairava, the divine revealer of this text, turns to the consecration {abh\§eka) of the fully 
initiated clan practitioner. The ritual begins with the consumption by the master and his consort 
of menstrual blood (vamamstam) alone or in combination with semen (kundagolaka), alcohol, 
and a number of other substances, including the buka flower and the extract of the ky§na 
flower, and concludes with the placing of "that which is to be raised into the head"—that is, the 
conjoined sexual emissions of the master and his consort-into the mouth of the initiate: 
"Thereafter, he becomes a yogin."59 

These practices have not altogether disappeared from the Indian subcontinent. Among the 
Bauls of Bengal, the male practitioner will drink a drop of his consort's menstrual blood once on 
each of her three days of menses. The blood becomes progressively clearer and more fluid 
and so is compared to the three gunas: here it is understood that the woman exudes the gunas 
in her role as Praksti, "Mother Nature." The secretion on the fourth day that is subtle and clear, 
the Bauls say, represents the kunc/al/ni, the "half part" that is beyond the gunas. After drinking 
this, the practi. tioner may have intercourse with the consort and gather the energy of the 
kunda//ni.60 We will discuss the origins and yogic practices relating to the kunda/ini at length in 
chapter 8. As June McDaniel notes, Baul ritual practice is based on a quadernity, called the 
"four moons" {caricandra), which, 

... in the context of ritual practice, become bi§tha (excrement, or in Baul language mafi), mufra 
(urine or rasa), rajas (blood, called rtipa or stri virya); and sukra (semen, also called rasa).... 



These substances are used for the ritual piercing of the four moons.... [I]t is implied that these 
four substances are mixed together and drunk.... Blood (rajas) is the main moon of the four: it is 
gathered on the third day of menstruation....61 

Similar practices, found among present-day Nizarpanthis, "Hinduized" Ismai'ilis of western 
India, are referred to as kunda panth, the "way of the basin." According to Dominique-Sila 
Khan's informants: 

It is mithun [the product of ritual copulatio]) ... which supplies the main offering to the deity 
(here supposed to be the Tantric Goddess revered by the Nath Jogis, Hinglaj Mata). After the 
ritual copulation each woman must collect in the palm of her hand the semen virile of her 
partner, which she deposits into a round flat earthen vessel called kunda. At the end of the 
ceremony all the sperm is mixed with churma (a traditional food offering made of millet, ghi and 
sugar) and partaken as prasadby all the members of the sect. It is named payal.62 

The term kunda is the vernacular form of the Sanskrit term kunda, which, in addition to its 
standard meaning of "basin" or "vessel," has a spe. cialized sense in Tantric parlance. In its 
description of "that which is arisen from the basin" f/oindodham), the KAN states that "even 
with one thousand pots of liquor and one hundred-weight of meat, the Goddess is not pleased 
(if these are offered] without the 'emissions of the basin and the ball'" (kundago/aka). Most of 
the forty verses that follow this preamble comprise an extended description of foreplay, of 
"drinking the liquor churned out by the tongue of the Sakti" (saktijihvaviloditam), the "churning 
of the vulva" (yoneh pramanthanam), the "gathering of the fluid known as farising from the 
basin'" (kundodbdava), and the "arising of the ball" (golod bhava), that is, female and male 
sexual emissions. These combined fluids (kundago/a/codbhava) are then purified and offered to 
the gods. 4 Kundago laka is a term found in nearly every Tantra to denote the sexual fluids em 
ployed sacramentally in the various rites. In TA 29.141-42, Abhina vagupta simply states that 
"Sakti is the basin ('kunda), Siva the phallus (linga), [and] their union (me/aka) the supreme 
ground."65 While this and the KAN imply that kundago/aka is a combination of male and female 
emissions, other sources restrict the use of the term to specific types of female discharge. So, 
for example, the Samayacara Tantra calls the menstrual blood of a married woman "arisen from 
the basin" (kundodbhava), and that of a widow “generated from the ball” (golodbhava).66 The 
Matrkabheda Tan tra lists six types of menstrual blood, according to the marital situation and 
age of the source: ktvndago/aka is included in this list.67 According to the Syamarahasya, 
kunda refers to male and female sexual fluids together, and go/a is the menstrual fluid of a 
widow. Louise Finn, the translator of the Ku lacudamam Tantra, gives the following 
nomenclature of types of female discharge, as reported to her by Sri Batohi Jha, a 
contemporary Sakta pandit from Mithila: kunda is the first menstruation of a maiden born out of 
wedlock and gola her first menstruation after her father's death. Other types of menstrual blood 
include "adamantine flower" (vayrapuspa), the first menstruation after defloration; "self-arisen" 
(svayambhu), any woman's first menstruation; the "flower of generation" (bhavapu^pa), a 



woman's regular monthly period; "white clay" {gopTcandana), a mixture of semen and menstrual 
blood; and the "crest jewel of the clan" (kulacudamam), menstrual blood freely offered for the 
purpose of Tantric practice.68 The Mundamala Tantra praises the blood of a virgin as the 
optimal offering to the Goddess in the following terms: "The flower or blood ('/cusuma) 
generated from the twining tendrils (lata) [of a maiden), who has not had sexual intercourse 
with a male, is known as the 'self-arisen flower' (svayambhukusuma) or 'red sandalwood' 
{raktacandana), which is to be fed to the great Goddess." 69 A number of Buddhist Tantras also 
employ the term "self-generated sandalwood" for uterine blood; 70 while the alchemical RA 
botanizes the term kundagolaka into a combination of the herbal essences of the candaW and 
rak§as\ plants. We will return to a discussion of the Tantric consort as a "flower-maiden" in the 
next chapter. 


4. Fluid Gnosis 

Because all life, all fluids, flow from the womb of the Goddess, the original source of the female 
discharge consumed by Kaula initiates is, of necessity, the Goddess herself, a role that is 
supported by an epithet encountered several times in the vocative) in the KJAN: this is the 
epithet kulagama. Here, unlike agama,"scripture," the feminine term agama has a physiological 
sense attested in the Manu Smsti (8.252) and Susruta Samh/fa (SS), in which it means "issue" 
of blood or "course" of a fluid. Referring to the Goddess, kulagama should thus be read as "She 
Whose Issue of Blood Gives Rise to the Clan."72 Here, the ambiguity between the masculine 
term kulagama, "Clan Scripture," and the feminine kulagama is likely intended, since female 
discharge did in fact contain a "fluid gnosis," in much the same way that the female discharge 
of the Wisdom Maiden of Buddhist Highest Yoga Tantra initiations injected the initiate with the 
fluid wisdom {prajna) of the goddess Wisdom (Prajha) herself, the source of the Perfection of 
Wisdom {prajna-paramita) teachings. This distinction, between "masculine" textuality 
(kulagama) and "feminine" orality (kulagama) is one that is treated mythologically in the 
sixteenth chapter of the KJKN, to which we will return in chapter 4. 

Mark Dyczkowski has argued that the technical term ajna ("command") bears a similar double 
sense of medium and message in Kubjika traditions: 

The drop of the vital seed which is generated thereby [by the churning of phallus and vulva in 
the womb of energies) is the empowering Command (ajha), which is both the source of the 
universe and the means to attain the supreme state.7 ... The ... ajna is her seminal fluid that is 
released through the conjunctio with her male partner. The god encourages her to unite with 
him by reminding her that the ... ajna she has to give is a product of their reciprocal 
relationship.74 

A number of post-twelfth-century Kubjika sources support this reading, including the massive 
twelfth-to thirteenth-century Manthanabbairava Tantra (MBhT): "[The Goddess] is the bliss of 
the Command {ajna), pure with blissful sexual intercourse.75 ... [The Command is the goddess 



named] Perpetually Wet (Nityaklinna) who, aroused by her own passion {svarakta), is 
free. ..."76 It is this divine command, god-consciousness in the form of a drop of sexual fluid, 
that flows through the wombs of the female Kaula consorts in initiation. This bloodline, this 
flowchart, the fluid source of the Goddess's family, clan, and house, constitutes her external 
manifest form.77 An elaborate discussion of fluid gnosis, found in the seventeenth chapter of 
the KAN, homologizes sexual intercourse with a series of offerings and liturgies: 

Without a doubt, female discharge is consciousness (samvit) in manifest form. [The goddess] 
ParamesanT is “Prakrti," and the drop (of male seed, bindu] is called "Puru§a.” Without a doubt, 
"yoga" is the conjunction of Siva and Sakti.... Speaking is "praising," and embracing is musk, 
and kissing is camphor. The wounds, etc. (raised] by the nails and teeth are worshiping with 
flower garlands, etc. Loveplay and so on are incense and oil lamps, kneading the breasts is the 
praising of Siva. Know (the product of sexual intercourse (to be the water-offering, and the 
shedding of semen (the concluding rite of) releasing (the image of a deity into holy water]. 
Having purified (the body] with the clan fluid {kuladravyam), one becomes comprised of Siva 
and Sakti.78 

The same dynamic is presented in the Kamakhya Tantra (8.23a-24b), a relatively late work 
from eastern India, when it states that "the seer of the Kula path is favored by the Goddess. 
Initiation (transmitted] from the lotus mouth of the guru takes the form of the clan (fluid] 
{kulatmika), O God dess! Devotion (that lies) in the clan fluids is considered to be liberating. 
The wise man, knowing this alone, through effort, partakes of the clan knowledge." One finds 
the same dynamic, this time on a mineral register, in the Kakacandesvaiimata (KCM), the 
“Doctrine of the Fierce Crow Goddess," a twelfth-century alchemical Tantra, in which dravyam 
has the sense of mercury and sulfur: 

Without the fluid substance (dravyam), there can be no siddhi, and no enjoyment or pleasure. 
Without the fluid substance, men become dis embodied ghosts (prefas) when they die. They 
who employ inferior substances in life roam about blindly in the world of the dead.79 

This emphasis on a concrete substance as substrate for the transmission of liberating gnosis is 
also one that is borrowed from the old Saiva orthodoxy. In both orthodox Saivasiddhanta and 
heterodox “Kapalika" epistemology and soteriology, the root of ignorance is impurity (malam), 
which is a material substance (dravyam).80 According to Saivasiddhanta doctrine, this "atomic 
impurity" {anavamalam), this substance, can only be removed through the ritual act of initiation 
(dik§a), in which Siva, through his grace, effects its removal, using sakti as his tool.81 The 
Kapalika view is summarized in the twenty-third chapter of Anandagiri's fourteenth- to fifteenth- 
century Sankaradigvijaya, in which a figure named Bodholbana Nityananda praises fearless 
Kapalika sages who are "always dependent on the knowledge (bodha) produced from fluid 
('dravyam), whose hearts are gratified by the embrace of Kapalika saktis, (and) who are 
addicted to drinking the excellent nectar arising from sexual union."82 Only in such non dualist 
circles as the Trika Kaula would cosmic ignorance become desub stantialized, and ritual 



"doing"- that is, drinking-replaced by simply "knowing."83 Yet it should be noted that in the 
same Trika Kaula, the high est form of the feminine, the transcendent and consortless Goddess 
from which the three Trika goddesses and their Bhairava consorts emanated, was known as 
Matesadbhava, the “Real (Fluid) Being of the Mothers."84 



5. Rajayoga, Mi/dra, and Maifhuna 


When subject to scrutiny on the basis of the Tantric sources, the general consensus regarding 
the meanings of the technical terms majayoga, mudra, and ma/Yhuna is shown to be misplaced. 
The much-vaunted tradition of raja-yoga itself, a term that is generally translated by 
commentators to signify the most elevated, "royal" practice of yoga, is read in at least one 
tradition to denote the consumption of male and female sexual emissions. So, the twelfth- 
century Amanaskayoga of Gorak§anatha states that "some (practitioners), overstepping the 
limit [of conventional propriety), resorb nemen from young girls' yonis. Without rajayoga, free of 
mental construe tion, there can be no perfection of the body for them."85 The Yogasikhopa 
r\\§ad (1.136, 138), a later work, states that red-colored rajas, which is the true form of the 
Goddess's essence (devTtattvasvarTpa), resides in the great mound {mahapWha) of the vulva; 
while in the place of the moon, within the upper circle of the moon, it is the bindu ("drop") or 
retas ("sperm") that is the true form of Siva's essence. So it is that the two essences are 
constantly mingled (m/V/Ya) in the path of brahman "between the two Merus." The passage 
concludes: "From the fact that there is) union (yoga) of uterine blood and semen, this is known 
as ta/ayoga." S6 Both of these sources rend raja here as a strengthened form of rajas, that is, 
"deriving from female discharge," rather than from the standard reading of "royal.” Both of these 
works predate the fifteenth-century Hathayogapradipika and its commentaries, and we may 
therefore conclude that their readings of the compound rajayoga are earlier than the more 
widely accepted reading of the term as the “royal" path of yogic practice. 

When raja-yoga is read in this way, the use of the term mudra-generally read as the "parched 
grain, kidney beans, or any cereal believed to possess aphrodisiac properties"87—also 
becomes subject to revision. Of course, the primary sense of mudra is "seal," whence the term 
vajroli muc/ra, "seal of the place of the male organ" for the technique of urethral suction by 
means of which the Tantric yogin, having ejaculated into his partner, draws his se men together 
with her sexual emission back into his penis. Without the vacuum created by such a seal—and 
it must be recalled here that the hatha yoga of the Nath Siddhas was, before all else, a 
hydraulic body of practice - urethral suction would not be possible.88 The Bauls, whose 
drinking of menstrual fluid was documented above, 99 also undertook this practice, which is 
termed "Catching the Uncatchable" in their songs. Here, the Baul practitioner's elusive game is 
the "Natural Human Being" {sahaj manu§), who is naturally present in female practitioners 
alone. On the third day of a woman's period, the Natural Human Being, who feels an irresistible 
attraction to the sakti in menstrual blood, descends from the woman's cranial vault to her trivenl 
(the place in her lower abdomen where the three subtle channels, the nac/Ts, meet). Through 
coitus, the Natural Human Being is separated out of the menstrual blood, attracted into the 
male practitioner's penis, and brought back to his cranial vault.90 



Toward the conclusion of its longest chapter, the KJnN, evoking "this mudra that is called 
'Unnamed'" (14.92a)—a likely reference to Kubjika,91 the hunchbacked goddess whose form 
prefigures that of the coiled kundalini — together with a yogic technique involving five internal 
seals (pan camudra) (14.92b), states that: 

one should, by means of the Sakti practice, pierce [upward) as far as the "End of the Five 
Times Twelve" si.e., a point sixty finger-breadths above the fontanelle or, perhaps, the navel]. 
Those who have been brought under the power of the circles (cakras)- of DevTs, DutTs, YoginTs, 
and Matps—become absorbed in the khecari-ca/cra (the fifth and highest cakra in the Kubjika 
system). This causes the arousal (k§oifc)hayet) of the supreme nectar (in them?). Without nectar, 
O Goddess, how can there be immortality? Listen: nectar is the true clan-born essence 
{kaulasad bhava), which is born from the triangle of love (kamakalatmaka) [i.e., the pubic 
triangle].92 


Here, the five inner seals would correspond to the five circles (cakras) of goddesses who 
become aroused, and who emit the clan nectar from their vulvas. This reading is supported by 
another passage from the same chapter, which relates the best kaulasadbhava to the 
"Gandharvi, Kinnarl, Yaksi or female dweller of the underworld, or again the AsurT, or 
VidyadharT (who is aroused" (k§ubhyate).93 So, too, the Mah\§amard\r\\ Stotra and the 
KaulacOdaman\ indicate that the Kaula practice of rajapana, the drinking of female discharge, 
becomes sublimated into the yogic technique of kbecari mudra, in which the practitioner 
internally consumes the nectar produced through his yogic practice.94 Once this reading of 
mudra is accepted, a number of other usages become comprehensible. David Lorenzen has 
drawn attention to the ambiguous use that the philosopher Ramanuja makes of the term, with 
reference to the “Kapalas," that is, the Kapalikas. 

As the Kapalas declare: "He who knows the essence of the six insig nia {mudrika-§acka), who 
is proficient in the highest mudra (paramudravisarada), and who meditates on the Self as 
seated in the vulva (bhagdsana-stha), attains nirvana."95 

As Lorenzen argues, the "highest mudra" ought not to be construed here us one of the six 
insignias (mtvdr/Tcas) that were the distinctive regalia of the Kapalikas. Its juxtaposition in this 
passage to the vulva and to nirvana makes it clear that we are here in the presence of a Hindu 
homologue of the Tantric Buddhist use of the term "Seal," mudra (or "Great Seal," maha mudra; 
or "Action Seal," karmamudra), for the practitioner's female con Norr. It is this consort's vulva 
that constitutes the seal here, as in the oft repeated Tantric Buddhist aphorism that the Buddha 
once dwelt "in the vulvas of the Adamantine Maidens."97 Other Buddhist Tantric sources, such 
as the SekoddesacTka (ST), Kalacakra Tantra, Hevajra Tantra, and Can damaharo^ana Tantra, 
further confirm this identity of the consort as the Neal, and her vulva as the locus of initiation." A 
passage in the TA speaks of a supreme mudra that it quite clearly identifies with the subtle 
physiology of the yoni;99 in his commentary on another passage from the same text, Jayaratha 
identifies the illustrious khecari mudra as a six-angled dia gram comprising two interlocking 



triangles: one triangle is the male Siddha and the other the female YoginT. This use of the term 
also appears in the circa eleventh-century Todala Tantra, whose use of the term mudra also 
clearly denotes the female consort. 101 

However, the same Todala Tantra verse includes maifhuna as the fifth of its "set of five M- 
words" {pancamakara), which raises the question of what this term should mean, if not "sexual 
intercourse," which is its most widely accepted translation. In all of the aforementioned sources, 
mudra clearly signifies the vulva of the consort, and is as such a code word for the more 
conventional terms dhaga and "yoni.” Now, earlier Kaula works list only three M-words: madya 
(liquor), mamsa (meat), and maifht/na: the pahca makara, although better known, is in fact a 
secondary expansion on an original set of three. Here, there would be no redundancy, since 
the term mudra, together with "fish" (matsya)-also a later addition—is omitted altogether. 102 It 
is also useful to note that the term pancatattva is frequently used as a synonym for the 
pancamakara in both Hindu and Buddhist Tantra. Tattva may be read in many ways. In its most 
abstract sense, it means "essence" or "category," while in more concrete terms, it simply 
means "substance." Many Tantras characterize the substances denoted by the first four M- 
words as aphrodisiac preparatory stages or substances for the culminating ma/fhuna, which is 
also a substance to be ritually consumed. The KAN is most explicit in its identification of the 
five M-words with five substances (pahcatattvas) or fluids (drav 7 ams) to be consumed by the 
practitioner. 103 

In addition, the formation of term maithuna presents problems of its own. Ma/Yhuna, which is 
generally translated as "sexual intercourse" or "couple engaged in sexual intercourse," is a 
strengthened form of mithuna, a term whose primary sense is "pair, couple." However the 
neuter form, mifhunam, attested as early as the Ta/ftiriya Samhita, itself takes on the abstract 
sense of "pairing," "copulation." 104 This being the case, the strength ened form maithuna (also 
a neuter, when the strong sense of sexual inter course is intended) becomes an abstraction of 
an abstraction; "that which pertains to, is derived from sexual intercourse." In fact, a number of 
sources appear to read the term maithuna in just this way. The KAN speaks of an offering of 
the five tattvas, which are to be covered with a red cloth, in such a way as to leave no room for 
doubt that all are substances. Later, the same source compares maithuna to the water offering 
made to the ancestors (tarpana)'. “Know maithuna (to be] the water-offering, and the shedding 
of semen (the concluding rite of] releasing (the image of a deity into holy water]."105 More 
forcefully, the same source states, at the end of a long panegyric to the fifth tattva, that "one 
should vigorously drink the unrefined fluid of intercourse (maithunam dravyam)." 106 So, too, 
the Agama Prakasa, a nineteenth-century diatribe against Kaula practice, declares in its 
discussion of the five M-words that the fifth is considered as ampta and is produced from [the] 
Sakti; and hence it is that cohabitation with the woman is termed yajha (sacrifice) or the 
dutlyaga (sacrifice to the Female Messenger)."107 

A similar reading of maithuna as the fluid product of sexual intercourse may be elicited from a 
passage of the TA. After explaining that the true celibate student (brahmacahn) is one who 
experiences the bliss of the absolute brahman within the body in the form of the three M's 



(which the commentator Jayaratha glosses as “liquor, flesh and maithuna"), 105 the text 
continues: "Those who offer into the circle to the exclusion of eating the euphoric three M's are 
brutes (pasus), excluded from bliss (and thereby excluded from that (absolute brahman itself]." 
In his commentary, Jayaratha glosses trimaharas as "not eating the three M's." 109 Here, 
maithuna can only be read as "sexual emission": otherwise, it could not be eaten, consumed, 
together with and in the same way as alcohol and meat. In his autobiography, the twentieth- 
century practitioner scholar Agehananda Bharati subscribes to this broad reading of 
brahmacatin and, in his inimitable way, launches a broadside against Hindu reductions of the 
same to something resembling modern-day Victorian sensibilities: 

The god Krsna had sixteen thousand wives, all of whom he enjoyed simultaneously, believe it 
or not, yet he was a brahmacari. However, before long the meaning of the term changed and it 
came to refer, as it does to day, merely to sexual continence, primitive celibacy. For my own 
part I have always held to the original meaning of the term, in which mere sex ual continence is 
the least important characteristic. In fact in many es oreric disciplines which are taught to lead 
to spiritual emancipation, it is probably a hindrance-not from the psychological angle of threaten 
ing complexes and disorders (I couldn't care less about them), but on the path of deepest 
intuition. Thanks to the perseverance of Hindu philistine medievalism, to Christianity, to 
Gandhism, and to the puritanism of an inceptive industrial India, the infinitely delicate and 
profound balance between celibacy and erotocentric ritualism has been lost in a welter of 
narrow-minded, collectivizing religious observances which are Hindu only in name. ...110 

Frederique Apfel-Marglin's description of the rites practiced by Tantric specialists at the famous 
Jagannatha temple of Puri, on the coast of Orissa, based on two undated Oriyan manuscripts, 
offers a similar reading of the fifth makara\ liquor, flesh, fish, and parched grain are 
transformed, through the utterance of a mantra, into nectar {amrta), and are in turn combined 
with the ku/amsta, female discharge, and a drop of the menstrual blood of a girl in her first 
menses. All of the five M's are then combined in a conch shell, from which they are drunk by 
the officiant in the course of the ritual. This also squares with present-day Kaula and Tantric 
precept and practice, in which the production of the fluid dravyam is the desideratum and 
culmination of the practice of the five M's, and the sine qua non of Kaula initiation {dik§a), 112 


6. The Pleasures of Betel 

First-time visitors to India usually do a double take the first time they see men chewing pan in 
public. 113 Pan, India's favorite chew, exudes a juice that has the same brilliant red color as 
blood in low-budger Bollywood movies. Filling the mouth of the chewer, it is periodically ejected 
from the same in a copious stream of red expectorate. I have met people who thought pan 
chewers were hemorrhaging from the mouth the first time they observed them. 114 Of late, 
chewing pan in public has become an all male affair, while women will chew pan at home or 
among friends, public chewing by women is considered rustic or improper behavior, for reasons 



that will be made clear.115 

In many parts of India, the offering of pan forms an integral part of a number of life-cycle and 
other rituals, as well as contractual agreements.116 These include the marriage ritual, in which 
pan is an intimate prelude to its consummation. 117 Feeding one's beloved is an intimate act, 
and the effect of the chew is mildly inebriating if not arousing; 118 but there is a great deal more 
behind the act than this. In the intimacy of their bedchamber, a man will feed his wife pan, and 
she, him, as a part of foreplay. 

We read of this in no less an orthodox source than the Bhagavata Parana, in its description of 
the dalliance of Kr§na, the alluring blue-skinned god, and the cowherding girls (gopTs) of 
Vjndavana, the Thick Forest. The gopTs are not Ki§na's lawful wives, and it is precisely the 
unlawful nature of his love affairs in the BhP that is interpreted by the Gaudiya and Sahajiya 
Vai§nava theologians to epitomize the nature of the unbounded, unmitigated love between the 
male godhead and his devotees, who are, in this system, female by definition. God is the sole 
"real man" in this world; even men are as women before god, adoring him like a lover who 
awaits his sporadic visits with impatient and feverish passion. This explains the trans vestitism 
of Caitanya, the charismatic founder of the Gaudiya Vai§nava sect: he was Radha to his divine 
lover Kr§na. 

This is not all. When Kr§na incarnates himself in this world in order to fully enjoy the play of his 
own creativity, he does so together with his entire dhaman, a fully formed replica of his entire 
heavenly realm, complete with every aspect of himself and every form of his own divine 
energy. 

These energies come down to earth, precisely, as his gopTs, the cowgirls with whom he makes 
love, "in order to enjoy his own sweetness," and in this sense, Radha, his favorite, is none 
other than the first hypostasis of Kr§na himself. Kr§na, the male godhead, manifests himself 
through female energy (sakti) in the form of Radha, who proliferates into circles of lesser 
energies, the multiple h/ad/ni ("gladdening") sal<tis.^^9 

In its description of Krsna's loveplay with these, his saktis, the BhP tells us that "a slender 
maiden received with joined hands his chewed betel." 120 That is, she shared Kr§na's chew, in 
other words, put into her mouth, the meaning of which is clear: "bloodying" a woman's mouth 
with red betel is the precursor to bloodying her vulva, her "nether mouth” in Tantric par lance, 
with the blood of defloration. Krsna, the androgyne in a number of Gaudiya Vai§nava traditions, 
whose mouth is already red with the blood of intercourse, transfers the nectar of his sweet lips 
to his female hypostases in the form of chewed betel leaf. Here, we are reminded as well of the 
"Kiss of the YoginT" with which we opened the second chapter of this book, 121 in which the 
female partner transmits her sexual fluids, real or sublimated, through her lower "mouth." We 
should also recall the Vedic husband finding ritual of the maiden Apala, who transmits the soma 
she has chewed, through a kiss, to the god Indra, following which they engage in sexual 
intercourse. 122 It is worth noting here that soma juice is described as having a reddish color; 
this is mixed with white milk to form the fluid of fered and drunk in Vedic soma sacrifices. With 
these two examples, we have both Vedic and Puranic models for a type of mouth-to-mouth 



exchange of reddish vegetable fluids as preludes to the emission of human sexual fluids. 

How does this transference between two types of fluids occur in Tantric theory and practice? 
Much of pan's sexual symbolism has to do with the nature of its combination of ingredients. 
Although there are a wide variety of additional "fillings" to what is sold as pan in India today, it 
has historically been composed of four substances: (1) the shiny, bright green heart-shaped 
leaf of the betel tree {tambula in Sanskrit), which is coated with (2) white caustic lime paste 
made from crushed shells (curna) and (3) blood-red catechu paste extracted from the wood of 
an Indian variety of mimosa {khadara) and wrapped around (4) a piece of nut from the areca- 
nut palm (suparT). According to a Benares temple priest, these four ingredients represent the 
form and substance of the lingam-yoni, the iconographic representation of the sexual organs of 
Siva and the Goddess in union. The betel leaf is the yoni; the areca nut placed atop it, the 
/ingam; and the white and red pastes, divine semen (vTrya) and female discharge (rayasj.123 
To be sure, this esoteric symbolism is unknown to the vast majority of p/in-chewing Indians 
(including non-Hindus). Nonetheless, when viewed in the light of the wide variety of ritual 
contexts in which it is found, it becomes apparent that the form, substance, ritual dynamics, 
and erotic connotations of pan chewing were overcoded in a number of ways in the various 
medieval Tantric traditions. A medieval play, the eleventh-century Prabodhacandrodaya of 
Krsnamisra, includes a veiled allegorization of Ka palika practice, in which an exchange of 
betel, from mouth to mouth, oc curs.124 The CaryagTti, the same anthology of early Buddhist 
Tantric songs that includes the "Kiss of the YoginT," unambiguously uses the term tambula to 
denote menstrual blood: 

Eating the betel-leaf of Thought and the camphor of Great Bliss, and night becomes dawn. 
With your Guru's word as your bow Hit the target with the arrow of your mind. Apply just one 
shaft and pierce, O pierce, supreme nirvana. 125 

Here, white camphor (karpOra) is to male semen what red betel leaf is to female discharge: a 
homologue. We in fact find an alternation in the Tantric sources between the metonymic 
evocation of a sexual or vital fluid through its vegetable or mineral homologue and its literal 
ritual use. The KJON states: "This is the Sakti (whom the great-souled ones (call] 'last born' 
[i.e., an outcaste) and 'garlanded by sky' [i.e., naked). Her mouth is filled and smeared with 
tambula, and her hair hanging loose."126 This description of the Tantric consort portrays her 
like a wife - or, better yet, a paramour, like Kr§na's gopTs—in the privacy of the bedchamber: 
she is naked with hair hanging free, her mouth running over with pan. 

The Ratirahasya (14.17), a medieval treatise on erotics, gives the following instructions for 
attracting the woman of one's desire: "Om Ca munda! Hulu hulu! Culu culu! Bring the woman 
[named X] under my power! Hail!' If a man pronounces this seven times with an offering of 
betel-leaf, he attracts her to himself." 127 The Kulacudamani Tantra, a circa eleventh-century 
work, connects betel chewing either with the attraction of a female consort, the state of 
possession (betrayed by her rolling eyes), or with the consumption of sexual fluids in a number 
of its descriptions of practice. 128 



The guru, who is wise and unagitated, sand] whose mouth is filled with a chew of betel leaf, 
should draw (the Sakti Cakra) on the forehead [of the practitioner's consort) a virtuous clan- 
born (kulaja) woman whose eyes are flickering in the fluid of the highest bliss {paranandara 
saghurna/ocana).... 

When he has finished the repetition of the mantra called kulakula, the kula (maiden) whose 
mouth is full of betel leaf...and whose eyes are rolling ... is brought (to him). ... 

Then in the middle of the pavilion he should offer ... food to be chewed, sucked, licked, and 
drunk [by eight women who incarnate eight goddesses). ... And when they have rinsed their 
mouths (after eating), he should offer them betel leaf and something aromatic to sweeten their 
breath. 

... Naked, with betel leaf in his mouth, his hair [hanging) free, his senses under control, with 
eyes rolling from the effect of wine and in union with another woman, the (male) jewel of the 
clan should worship with aromatics and flower[s] the naked women....129 
This passage concludes with a description of the Goddess, whose mouth is filled with 
oblations, much like the consort in the KJKN passage whose mouth and face are filled and 
smeared with pan. Similar imagery may also be present, in an occulted fashion, in the 
iconography of SrT NathjT, the deity whose Nathdwara temple in southern Rajasthan is identified 
by his Vallabhi-PustimargT devotees as a form of Vi§nu. In the foreground of nearly every 
painted tableau of this deity, one observes, in the lower left, a scrotum-shaped vessel, and in 
the lower right, a number of prepared chews of pans or else a pan box. The relationship 
between this pair of images and male and female sexual fluids is supported by two types of 
evidence. On the one hand, as Charlotte Vaudeville has demonstrated, the original cult of the 
image worshiped today as the "Vai§nava” SrT Nathji combined the "Tantric Saiva" cults of 
Jagannatha, Narasimha, and Ekapada Bhairava.130 On the other hand, the eleventh-century 
Dhanyaslo/ca of Madhuraja, an "eyewitness" description of Abhinavagupta, his guru's guru, 
seems to bring together the same two elements in an overtly Tantric context: 

Abhinava is attended by all his numerous students, with student Ksemaraja, at their head. ... To 
his side stand Female Messengers (DutTs), partners in Tantric rites, who hold in one hand a jug 
of wine (sivarasa) and a box full of betel-rolls, and in the other hand a lotus and a citron.... 13^ 

Similarly, Jayaratha, in his commentary on TA 29.68-69, describes the Dati as one who is 
"eager for a good (chew of] betel." 132 The KAN blends betel chewing with the offering and 
consumption of sexual fluids. Under the heading of "Offerings to the Female Messenger (DutT)," 
this text en joins the practitioner to worship the vulva of his consort as well as his own penis 
(called his "Siva-self) with aromatics, flowers, unbroken rice grains. Incense, oil lamps, and 
various kinds of food. Following this, he worships the goddesses Avadhutesvari-Kubja- 
Kamakhya, VajresvarT, DikkaravasinT, MohacandesvarT, and Tara on the triangle of the 
pubis.133 Then, 

having been entreated by her), and having eaten a fine chew of betel leaf, and having inserted 



his penis with the elephant-trunk mudra, he should, devoid of agitation, perform the repeated 
utterances (Japa) 1,008 times and then 108 times. ... At the end of the japa, having then offered 
that japa to the Goddess li.e., his consort), he should worship with the pleasures of love she 
who is agitated, and should remain [in that state] for a long time. The "moon" (will bel melting 
and flowing (ga/accandradravam): having taken [his semen] from that (moon), he should take 
land make a water offering of it (tarpayel) to Siva [i.e., his consort]. 

Praising and circumambulating [her] constitute the completion of the practice, 134 

All of these data point to the incorporation of pan chewing into Kaula ritual as an "overcoding" 

of parallel or concurrent transactions involving the male consumption of female discharge. 


7. Conceiving Conception 

Perhaps the most transgressive blending and consumption of female emissions by male 
practitioners is that described in a passage from the Man thanabhairava Tantra. In the fourth 
chapter of its "Yoga Khanda,"135 this text discusses the "Milk of the Yogini" (yogini-k§Tra) in 
terms that betray a comprehensive and subversive" understanding of the relationship between 
menstruation, lactation, and, to a lesser degree, conception. A knowledge of these relationships 
is intimated in a slightly later work, the thirteenth-century MatTkabheda Tantra, which states that 
when a woman conceives, uterine or menstrual blood is transformed into breast milk. 136 The 
Manthanabbairava Tantra takes matters much further, with the Goddess stating on the subject 
of menstrual blood that 

the source of [this] "milk" is the stoppage of [breast] milk. One should mix [this] "milk" in (breast) 
milk. This is a secret without equal, not to be divulged. It affords the highest supernatural 
powers. Because it has arisen from a Yogini's breast, one should always use [this] milk. With 
this milk, she (the Yogini) whose soul is pure is always nourishing (pu§gi/cara) [and] auspicious. 
The flower [i.e., menstrual discharge] is the appearance of the milk of the vulva (catuspTthaj. 
137 One should practice with it. ... Milk is to be mixed with [female] discharge (kgaram). One 
should always drink her milk [with] the fluid that has its origin in milk, o God. One should always 
practice [with] her milk. 138 

Also mentioned in this passage is a "Clan of the Cowrie Maidens" (kakini-kula), that is, of those 
consorts renowned in alchemical texts for the regularity of their menses, which always fell 
during the dark half of the lunar month, the optimal period for nocturnal Tantric rites: their 
menstrual blood was used to catalyze sulfur, its mineral homologue, in the activation of 
mercury, the mineral equivalent of semen.139 The MBT pas sage also stipulates that this 
menstrual "milk” is "emitted via the lunar progression," and that the "solar progression" should 
be shunned.140 This linking-of milk, menses, and moon-is one that occurs in other Tantric 
contexts. The connection between the lunar month and a woman's 

The Blood oftbe Yogini monthly cycle is an obvious one that is as explicit in the West as it is in 
In dia, as evidenced in the etymology of the word mensis in Latin. The identification between 



milk and menses in this ritual description is what makes the practice so powerful. 

The relationship between milk and moon, as well, is one that also has its place in Tantric 
symbol systems. So, for example, a work entitled the Natha§odasamnayakrama, having listed 
a set of six "Mother Dutis"-each of whose names contains the term "yoni" (Mahayoni, 
Sankhayoni, Pad mayoni, etc.), together with their "Siddha Natha" consorts-makes the 
statement: "The moon, grantor of all boons, was born from the rising Ocean of Milk. One should 
always imagine it as full-rayed, and flowing with nectar."141 One of Agehananda Bharati's 
tantrika informants, evoking the same nectar that arose from the churning of the Ocean of Milk, 
identified it with kulamrta, that is, female discharge or menstrual blood. The same identification 
(or juxtaposition) is made, on a mineral register, in the eleventh-century RA: the Goddess's 
menstrual blood, transformed into sulfur, rose to the surface of the Ocean of Milk, together with 
nectar.142 Finally, the sixteenfold nature of the moon itself, reflected in the title of the 
Natha§odasavr\r\ayakrama ("The Sequence of the Sixteen Nath Transmissions"), is intimately 
related to the menstrual cycle. In the words of the Ya Mavalkya Smrti (79), "sixteen nights are 
the season of a woman ... from the appearance of menses, sixteen nights is for a woman the 
season...."143 The KAN and other Tantric works in fact describe the worship of two sets of 
sixteen kalas, the sixteen goddesses of the kamakala, followed by the sixteen digits of the 
moon (soma/fa/a). 144 

A number of other observations are in order. As the aphoristic opening line of the 
Manthanabha\rava Tantra passage makes clear, Kaula practition ers were aware that when 
lactation ceases, menstrual flow begins, and vice versa. Female discharge is the "milk of the 
vulva," and a Yogini's menstrual blood, which has its origins in her breast, is nourishing 
{pu§tikara). As for the mixing of the two "milks," it would be physiologically impossible for both 
to be the emissions of the same woman. At the same time, YoginTs are always described in 
texts and portrayed in sculptures as lithe seductresses with perfect bodies unmarked by the 
trammels of pregnancy and childbirth.145 In other words, because Yoginis-like the divine 
Mothers of the myth of the birth of Skanda in MBh III, who are also childless—are never 
portrayed as biological mothers, one wonders when and under what conditions a Yogini would 
ever lactate. No Yogini images ever show them suck ling children. Indeed, some scholars have 
viewed the injunction, found in a number of Tantras, to engaging in sexual intercourse with 
menstruating women as a "rhythm method" type of birth control. Clearly, the mixing of & 
Yogini's two "milks" is as powerful a form of Tantric transgressivity as one could hope to find, 
and it is probably on this level that one should read this passage: as a piece of the Tantric 
"prescriptive imagination." It also demonstrates that Hindu Tantra had found a way to overcome 
the apparent antithesis between so-called goddesses "of the breast" and goddesses "of the 
tooth." 146 

Behind this description of an impossible ritual practice, however, we may glimpse a widespread 
vision of female fertility and of the dynamics of conception, a vision that was not unique to 
India. A short excursus into comparative theories of lactation shall prove illuminating here. As in 
In dia, the premodern West postulated a channel between a woman's breasts and her womb: 



one finds this in the drawings of Leonardo da Vinci. 147 Here, it was further assumed that the 
essential component of female semen was nothing other than milk, which was funneled 
internally from the breasts to the genital organs for so long as there was no infant to be nursed. 
A woman was thought to support and give flesh" (pt/§ti/fara, in Sanskrit) to the embryo with 
"uterine milk” before birth, and with "breast milk" postpartum. As such, a woman's sexual fluid 
was conceived as being naturally white, and only became reddened when mixed with 
menstrual bio However, as Aristotle's Generation of Animals clearly explains, menstruation was 
itself nothing other than a necessary discharge of unused female semen. 148 
Certain parallels to this ancient and medieval complex may be elicited from present-day Indian 
data. Apfel-Marglin's study of modern-day Orissa clearly indicates that similar notions of the 
nurturing qualities of female "semen" remain operative. 

A child is produced by the mixing of the man's seed (blriya (vTrya, in Sanskrit]) and the woman's 
secretion (vaja). The word raja in this context refers to the colourless (sadha) vaginal secretion 
which is said to be ejacu. lated by the woman during intercourse, in much the same way as a 
man's semen is ejaculated. However, the word can also mean menstrual blood. ... Women are 
said to have more blood than men. The greater abundance of blood in women is evidenced in 
their menstruating. ... The continuity of the line therefore is achieved through the seed, {b\rjya), 
and the maintenance of the line depends on the feeding by the woman, both in terms of food 
and in terms of feeding the embryo with the woman's blood. ..149 

Here again, we see that a woman's sexual emission, beyond being simply homologized with 
blood or milk, is identified as the source of both, according to her sociobiological role: when she 
is not a mother, its excess is dis charged as menstrual blood; when she is pregnant, it becomes 
the "uterine milk" that feeds the embryo in her womb; when she is a mother, it becomes the 
milk that feeds her child. 150 Now, the KAN (17.159a) states in no uncertain terms that a 
woman's blood is the fount of life itself: "a woman's blood is the supreme fluid {paramam 
dravyam): by means of it a body is generated." The great Tantric Goddess is, however, a 
special sort of woman, possessed of a unique sort of sexual fluid, whence the names, found in 
Kub jika sources, of "Goddess Semen" {sukradevi) or "She Whose Menses Is Se men" 
{b\ndupu§pa).^5^ Here, it is not the Goddess herself who is androgynous (as in the case of 
Siva ArdhanarTsvara); rather, it is her sexual fluids that are so. The KAN offers an expanded 
discussion of this notion, explaining that both male and female sexual fluids are the source of 
the Goddess's creativity: 

The penis and the vulva, the nectar of the penis and vulva, comprise the Goddess's true self. 
Dwelling in semen (sukra), she has the form of se men; dwelling in menstrual blood, she has 
the form of menstrual blood. Dwelling in the drop (of combined sexual emissions), she has the 
form of the drop, she whose own form is comprised of menstrual blood and the drop. 152 


The Kularatnoddyota mythologizes the same: the Goddess, dwelling alone in a cave, becomes 



weary of asceticism and begins to lick her own yoni, which emits the semen (and not blood) 
that gives life to the entire universe. It is because she bent over to lick herself that she became 
the "Crooked One" {kubjika). 153 

These sources offer an important insight into the bio-logic of the "pure Saktism" found in a 
number of Kaula traditions. Even as these traditions celebrated the Goddess as the sole source 
of the ku/a, in the sense of the clan of male and female practitioners as well as that of the entire 
embod led cosmos, it nonetheless recognizes the biological truth-known in India since at least 
the time of the Caraka Samhita- that an embryo is conceived through the intermingling of male 
and female sexual fluids, which, combined, form the "drop," the zygote that gives rise to a new 
being. 154 In other words, even as these traditions enshrined the female Kali, Kubjika, or 
Tripurasundari alone as the yoni, the triangular "heart" or "source" of their mandalic universe, 
and even as they dispensed of the presence, or at least the hegemony, of the male god at the 
center, they could not do away with male sexual fluid in their reckonings of how that universe 
was sexu wily embodied. Both male and female fluids were necessary to embryogenesis, to the 
wondrous power to create life, even if their respective functions were different. However, 
extant, even classical, medical notions made it possible for Kaula theoreticians to speak of the 
androgynous sexuality and creativity of these goddesses who were so many childless Mothers 
of the Universe. 



Chapter 4 


THE MOUTH OF THE YOGINI: Sexual Transactions in Tanfric Ritual 


1. The Kama/ra/a Yantra in the Siipa Prakasa 

The Siipa Prakasa (SP), a ninth- to twelfth-century work on temple architecture, is signed by a 
certain Ramacandra Kulacara, whose name, together with the title of his work, tells us much 
about his sectarian orientations. Ramacandra was a native of Orissa, and to all appearances, 
his work was nothing less than an architect's or builder's manual for the sorts of temple 
constructions that we most readily identify with the medieval Orissi style: the older temples of 
Bhubanesvar and its environs, temples renowned for their beauty but also for the proliferation 
of erotic sculptures on their walls. 1 

In Ramacandra's text, the most comprehensive extant work on Tantric temple architecture, we 
find a number of departures from "classical" s/lpa sastra traditions. Most important for our 
concerns are the construction, consecration, and depositing of various yantras in the 
foundations and underneath various sections of temples as well as below or behind their 
sculpted images. Especially distinctive are the installation of two particular yantras. The first of 
these, termed the "yogini yantra," is to be installed beneath the inner sanctum, called the 
"womb house" (garbhagrha) (SP 1.90-96);2 the second, called the "kamakala yantra," is the 
most pivotal decoration of the entire temple pavilion's (vimana) outer walls, from which are 
generated, in accordance with Kaula rites, all of that structure's erotic sculptures {kamakala- 
bandha: SP 2.508). This is of a piece with the author's overarching method, which requires that 
all images of divinities that 
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Figure 4.0. Kamakala yantra according to the Siipa Prakasa. Adobe Photoshop image. 

adorn the temple be composed on yantras (here the term means "blueprint" or "model") and 
visualized by their sculptors through meditation on them. The yogini yantra, comprised for the 
most part of intersecting up turned and downturned triangles, bears a certain structural 
resemblance to the famous kamakala diagram of SrTvidya tradition, which will be discussed In 
chapter 8. While both kamakala diagrams ostensibly constitute Kaula or Sakta depictions of the 
Goddess's proliferation from the one into the many, the male Siva is nonetheless present in 
both. So it is that, although all of the energies depicted on the SP kamakala yantra are feminine 
("there are sixteen MatTkas resting on the Yogini-bindus, on every bindu there are four YoginTs 
in regular order"), these nonetheless surround an abstract representation of the male Siva as 
the "linga-pTtham."5 









The SP kamakala yantra (fig. 4.a) consists of a standing (i.e., erect) lingam in its chasing 
(linga-pTfham) with sixteen triangles grouped in geomet nie fashion around it, nearly all of them 
contiguous with the lingam. Above the lingam is a small egg-shaped drop, called the "drop of 
love" (kama bindu). The lingam is Siva, the triangles that converge on it are explicitly Identified 
as vulvas (bhagas), and it is only by joining the lines to the bindu that the ka/as li.e., the 
triangles, which represent feminine energy) are formed." These "energy-triangles," called the 
kala-saktis, bear the names of sixteen different goddesses, while in the place of the egg at the 
center is the supreme Sakti called 'Our Great Lady of the Arts of Love'" {maha kamakalesvari). 
These interlocking triangles combine to form a square, on the perimeter of which are located 
eight protective Yoginis, called the Yo ginls of the outer entourage (bahyavarana). This yantra, 
which was to be concealed by a love scene carved over it, was a required fixture on temples 
dedicated to Siva or Rudra. Radiating outward (at least conceptually) from this yantra were the 
erotic sculptures of the kama-bandha, which, in the case of the early-tenth-century Varahi 
temple in Caurasi, Orissa, depicted the eight-stage process of the powerful Kaula rite known as 
a§ta-kamakala prayoga, the “practice of the eight types of kamakala," about which more 
shortly. 

The earliest depiction of this configuration is alluded to in Bhavabhuti's eighth-century C.E. 
play, Malati-Madhava, whose fifth act opens with a Kapalika consort, a YoginT, flying onstage 
with the words: 

Victorious is the lord of Sakti surrounded by the Saktis, whose self is situated in the midst of the 
wheel of sixteen channels (nadTcakra), [and] who, when his form is realized as dwelling in the 
heart, affords slddh\s to persons possessed of this arcane knowledge, (and who is) sought after 
by practitioners whose minds are unwavering. 

Here as well, the image is one of sixteen saktis converging on the male deity at the heart of a 
tnandala composed of channels or lines of energy. The term nac/T may also be translated here 
as "vein," in which case we appear to be in the presence of a configuration similar to that found 
in the Buddhist Cakrasamvara Mandala. Here, the names of the eight female door guardians of 
this mandala share their names with those of the eight principal veins that radiate outward from 
the vaginal nerve center, according to an Indian understanding of female anatomy reflected in 
the Tantric texts. The use of deity names for these veins conflates the vulva with the mandala in 
this symbolic realm. 10 As will be shown in chapter 8, it is the names of the sixteen kala-saktis 
who converge on the center of this Kaula version of the kamakala yantra that serve as the most 
obvious bridge between this and the later Srividya version of the same, given that these sixteen 
names some of which are quite evocative (BhagamalinT, Nityaklinna)—are identical to those of 
the sixteen Nitya goddesses of the latter tradition. 11 

The SP's discussion of the kamakala yantra occurs in the context of Ramacandra's long 
general description of the construction of the vimana malini temple type. 12 The joining 
(Jangba) waN"3 that supports the roof of such a temple is subdivided into a number of horizontal 
sections, of which one is the /cama-banc/ha, the place for the insertion of love scenes. The SP 



offers the following rationale for such sculpted scenes: 

Desire (kama) is the root of the universe. From desire all beings are born.... Without Siva and 
Sakti creation would be nothing but imagination. Without the action of kama there would be no 
birth or death. Siva himself is visibly manifested as a great phallus (ma/7alingam), and Sakti in 
the form of a vulva (bhaga). By their union the whole universe comes into being.... A place 
without love-images (kamakala) is known as a "place to be shunned." In the opinion of the 
Kaulacaras it is always a base, forsaken place, resembling a dark abyss, which is shunned like 
the den of Death. Without offering worship to the kamakala-yantra, Sakti worship and the 
[Kaula) practice (sadhana) become as useless as the bath of an elephant. The shrine on which 
that yantra stands is a "Temple of Virile Heroes" (vira-mand/'/ia). ...15 

Then follows the description of the kamakala yantra, which has already been outlined above, 
followed by these theoretical observations: 

These are the sixteen Saktis, all being the very essence of Desire (ka ma/ca/afmika) placed 
inside the square field. 16 ... In the "jewel-area" (man/c/esa) below (the central Sakti, 
MahakamakalesvarT) is Siva Kama kalesvara ... always in union with KamakalesvarT, 
established in the ajha ca/cra, always delighting in drinking female discharge (rajapana). He 
whose sign is the ascetic's garb, the yogin Kamakalesvara, the Sankara of dark colour, is the 
Lord of the Kamakala Mahayantra. ... This yantra is utterly secret, it should not be shown to 
everyone. For this reason a love scene (mithuna-marti) is to be carved on the lines of the 
yantra. ... In the opinion of Kaulacaras it should be made on the lovely jangha, on the upper 
part of the wall. The kamabandha is placed there to give delight to people.1 7 

Devangana Desai has suggested that the famous erotic menage a guatre sculpted into the 
joining wall of the circa 1030 C.E. Kandariya Mahadeva temple at Khajuraho is just such a love 
scene, as well as a case of "architectural punning" (fig. 4.b).18 We will return to the Kaula 
symbolism of this temple in the next chapter. 

The early-tenth-century Sakta temple of Varahi at Caurasi, Orissa, has been identified by Alice 
Boner as the paragon of the temple style described in the SP, and it is on its walls that we find 
what I would argue is a depletion of the original practice of the kamakala [yantra). First of all, 
the placement of these erotic images is telling: beginning with the circa 800 C.E. Vaital DeuI 
temple at Bhubanesvar, they replace the entourage deities (avarana-c/evafas) standard on 
Saiva temples.20 There is evidence as well for parallel developments on Vai§pava temples, in 
the placement of the 
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Figure 4.b. Kamakala yantra superimposed upon erotic sculpture from joining wall of Laksmana 
temple, Khajuraho, ca. 950 ce. Composition by Michael Rabe. Courtesy of Michael Rabe and 
Princeton University Press. 


image of Mohini on the circa 770 C.E. Vaikuntha Perumal temple at Kancipuram (Tamil Nadu), 
and that of the devadas\ on the Jagannath Puri temple (Orissa).21 More important is the 

















content of the VarahT sculptures, which J. N. Banerjea tentatively identified, on the basis of an 
unpublished manuscript of the KaulacOdaman\ ("Crest-Jewel of the Kaula"), as illustrations of 
the "practice of the eight types of kamakala.’’ In the first three of these scenes, beginning on the 
southern facade of the Varahi temple, 

the Vira "Kaula Sadhaka" and the KumarT "his Sakti or Uttara Sadhika" are depicted standing 
side by side in suggestive poses and represent 

1) vasikarana, “bringing the KumarT under control"; 2) sammoha, "en chanting her"; and 3) 
akarsana and uccapana, "attracting and preparing her for ritual sex."... In the next two scenes 
are 4) yoni-abhi^eka and 5) purascarana, "the preliminary stage of the act." ... [On the Varahi 
temple] scene 6), which Banerjea interprets as rajapaaa, actually depicts fellatio. The last two 
scenes possibly represent the final stages, 7) pras fava and 8) nivrtti with the VTra and the 
KumarT returning to the normal state after the sexual act.22 

Similar sequences are found on the KihcesvarT and Ganesvara temples from the same period 
and region of Orissa.23 It is the sixth stage of the rite, vajapana, the drinking of female 
discharge, that I wish to concentrate on here. While it is "substituted" on the Varahi temple with 
a depiction of fel latio, the fact remains that for a period of about two hundred years, between 
the tenth and twelfth centuries C.E., rayapana, the drinking of female discharge, was a 
commonplace of Kaula (or Kaula-inspired24) temple sculpture in Orissa, where the greatest 
wealth of such medieval sculpture remains intact. No less than twenty sculptural 
representations of this practice, found on over a dozen temples from every corner of Orissa,25 
have survived from this period, the earliest likely being from the tenth-century KincakesvarT 
temple at Khiching.26 Its representation was gradually phased out in favor of scenes of fellatio, 
a phenomenon that Thomas Donaldson attributes to the eleventh-century institutionalization of 
the devadas\ system and the general "hedonization" of erotic temple sculpture.27 What was it, 
then, about rayapana, the climax and seemingly the raison d'etre of the Kaula kamakala 
practice, that made it meaningful to its practitioners? In what way did practice relate to precept, 
and precept to transcending the human condition, the goal that seems to constitute the motor 
of every religious system? 


2. Sexually Transmitted Messages 


2. Sexually It is this Kaula practice of rayapana that renders the term kamakala mean, ingful in 
an obvious and direct way, in contradistinction-as will be shown in chapter 8- to its 
semanticized and bowdlerized uses in the later Trika and SrTvidya systems. The term kamakala 
(“Arts of Love" or "Love's Lunar Portion”), intimately associated with goddesses named Our 
Lady of Love, She Who Is Garlanded by the Vulva (Bhagamalini), and She Who Is Always Wet 
(Nityaklinna)—and described in terminology that consistently borders on the orgasmic-only 
makes sense in the sexual context provided by the Kaula practices portrayed on Orissan and 



other medieval Indian temples. Drinking female discharge is not, however, highly arousing-and 
it certainly has nothing to do with the "bliss" and "fun" offered by the modern-day Tantric sex 
trade. What, then, can or could have been meaningful about the male consumption of female 
discharge? 

Matsyendra's use of the term kamakala in his KJnN is an important one, inasmuch as it may be 
the earliest use of the term in Kaula traditions. He mentions the term but twice, relating it to a 
system of five cakras fully developed in later Kubjika traditions, and identifying it with the nectar 
of immortality, that is, the clan essence (kaulasadbhava).28 The connection between yogic 
practice, the cranial vault, the production of nectar that is the root of immortality, and the sexual 
agitation of circles of goddesses brings us back to a cryptic portion of the passage, already 
mentioned, from the SP (2.534): "... In the jewel-area... is Siva Kamakalesvara ... always in 
union with KamakalesvarT, established in the ajna cakra, always delighting in drinking female 
discharge.” The ajha cakra, the sixth of the yogic centers, is located precisely in the cranial 
region, behind the eyebrows, which is where the nectar of immortality is produced internally 
through yogic practice. This nectar, termed rajas, "female discharge," in the Silpa Prakasa, is 
said to be synonymous with kaulasadbhava in the KJKN; and in this and other sources, the 
term kaulasadbhava is identified with the clan fluid or clan nectar that flows through the wombs 
of the YoginTs, Goddesses, and other female beings with which the clan identifies itself. The 
arising of these female deities, and their arousal in the cranial vault through the nectar they 
drink there, is of a piece with early accounts of the yogic process, in which it is circles of 
goddesses, rather than lotuses or wheels, that form the energy centers of the subtle body: this 
is in fact the original sense of the term "cakra" in subtle body mapping 29 
In these early systems, these goddesses, gratified by the bodily fluids offered to them internally 
by the practitioner, rose along his spinal column to converge in his cranial vault. As will be 
discussed in chapter 8, this dynamic flows into the practice of khecari mudra, through which the 
practitioner internally drinks the nectar raised and refined through his hathayo gic practice, 
thereby rendering himself immortal. These being early Kaula sources, however, the sexual 
valence is still explicit: it is the sexual fluids of female deities that are being generated and 
absorbed in the ajha cakra. 30 

This reading is further supported by the use of the term "jewel area" (man/desa) in this 
passage. Just as in the case of the Tantric Buddhist expression "the jewel in the heart of the 
lotus," here, as well, the jewel area refers first and foremost to the clitoris," the egg-shaped 
drop or point of love (kama-bindu) located just above the linga-pitham, and that place at which 
Siva drinks feminine discharge. 32 Now, the technical sense of the term l/nga-pitham is the 
"seat" or "chasing" of the siva-lingam as such is found in Siva temples, and that chasing is 
nothing other than the Goddess's vulva, her yoni in which the lingam is engaged. Therefore, 
what the text is saying here is that Siva is drinking feminine discharge from the sexual orifice of 
the Goddess. He is moreover said to be in union with the Goddess in the ajha cakra, which is 
located directly behind the place of the third eye. But the third eye is itself an emblem of the 
female vulva on the forehead of the male Siva.” Furthermore, as noted in the previous chapter. 



the term ajna itself has the technical meaning of "fluid gnosis" in the Kubjika traditions.34 
Elsewhere, the KJAN states that "the secret channel of access to the sid dh\s consists of the 
Five Streams."35 This term, the Five Streams or Five Currents (pahcasfotas), is in fact the 
earliest term that one encounters in the Saivagamas for the lines of transmission of that 
tradition's teachings. 36 In these sources the five streams or currents are said to flow from the 
five mouths of the god Siva.37 Later, Kaula traditions would posit a sixth mouth, called the 
“nether mouth" or "mouth of the Yogini," the source of its teachings and clan lineages, from 
which a sixth current streamed. 38 This is called the p\cuvaktra ("cotton mouth”), whence the 
name by which the Brahmayamala calls itself in its colophons: P\cuniata, the "Doctrine of the 
[Nether] Cotton Mouth." 39 We have already postulated that the mouth and particularly the 
nether mouth of the Tantric Yogini was not her oral cavity, but rather her vulva. The use of a 
term connoting fluid transfer (STO tas) also supports a hypothesis that in the early Tantric 
context, oral transmission was an affair of sexually transmitted fluid messages. This reading is 
further supported by the iconography of siva. Quite often, the lingam will be represented with a 
face of Siva superimposed upon the phallic image, in which case it is called an ekamukha 
lingam, a one-mouthed or one-faced image. Not infrequently, five faces of Siva will be 
superimposed, with four facing in the four cardinal directions and the fifth facing upward. This is 
a pahcamukhi \ingam, a five-faced or five-mouthed image. The Siva l/nga is of tenset in a pitha 
having the form of a stylized vulva: 40 this would be the nether mouth of the Yogini, the source 
of the sixth stream. What flows forth is at once the germ plasm of the old Kaula lineages and 
the esoteric teachings of these clans: these are the sources of the Tantric flow charts, which 
simultaneously constitute a flow of information, of sexually transmitted messages. 

It is, moreover, this flow of fluid gnosis that constitutes the "edible grace" (prasada) of Siva and 
the Goddess in Siva temples: fluid offerings poured over the lingam run into the sculpted labia 
of the yoni, along which they are channeled through an opening in the northern wall of the 
temple shrine. There, these conjoined sexual fluids of the divine pair may be collected by 
devotees. A mythological precedent for this practice of drinking the waters in which the 
Goddess's yoni has been bathed {yonisalila) is found in the Kalika Parana, in which it is the 
gods who do so, at the goddess Kamakhya's command. 41 

A comic rendering of the ambiguity of the term "mouth" is found in the Nalavilasanatakam of 
Ramacandrasuri,42 a medieval north Indian play. In act 2, LambastanT (“Tube Boobs")—a 
Kapalika consort and abortionist who is described as "fooling with her mouth" and "kneading 
her groin area with her hand, and screwing up her mouth"—is being verbally abused by a king 
and his jester. At one point, the king states that "her mouth isn't worth looking at," and then 
asks, “Will we gain any benefit from having had a vision of you?” She answers that he will, and 
loosens the waistband of her skirt, exposing herself to him. 


3. Oral Transmission in the KJnN 


The oral transmission of fluid messages is described in a mythic mode in the sixteenth chapter 



of the KJAN, which opens with the Goddess asking Bhairava to enumerate the sites at which 
he stands during the "three times," past, present, and future. After evoking Srisailam, 
Mahendra, and Kamakhya (the "Place Called Love") as the sites at which mingling or union 
(me/apakam) with the YoginTs and the obtainment of supernatural powers from them occurs, 43 
Bhairava concentrates on two toponyms. These are Kamarupa (Love's Body), where he and 
the Goddess are present together, and CandradvTpa, Moon Island, where he dwells alone in a 
non manifest form.44 To which the Goddess replies with a query: 

"For what purpose did I go to Moon Island, O Lord, and for what reason was the gnosis 45 of 
sour son) the primal Six-Mouthed [Karttikeya) swallowed up?" 46 [Bhairava replies): “I and thou 
... are the bringers-down of all of the teachings. 47 When I went to Moon Island together with 
thee, Karttikeya came along, in the form of a boy." 48 

Bhairava then explains to the Goddess that at Moon Island their child, the boy-god Karttikeya, 
flew into a rage and, taking the form of a mouse, stole the clan scripture (sastra). Bhairava 
located the stolen scriptures in the belly of a fish, which he hauled out of the ocean, splitting 
open its stomach, to recover that "tablet of gnosis" (jhanapatfa), which he hid in a secret place. 
49 The entire scenario is then repeated: the clan scripture is again stolen by the mouse 
Karttikeya, again thrown into the sea, and again swallowed by a great fish. This time, however, 
the fish's strength proves to be equal to that of the god himself, and so Bhairava "abandons his 
brahminhood" to become a low-caste fisherman. It is with this that Matsyendra's name is 
explained. Bhairava becomes a "Lord of Fishes," Matsyendra, to recover the Kula scripture with 
a "net of feminine energy" (saktijalam). 50 It is this role that is memorialized by Abhinavagupta 
in an opening verse of his monumental TA (1.7): “May Macchandanatha be propitious to me, 
he who tore apart the rosy net of knots and holes, made of so many bits and pieces, unfolding 
and spreading everywhere."51 

The text then goes on to detail the original descent of the Kaula gnosis in ages prior to this, the 
present Kali Yuga, data presented in chapter 1. Fol lowing this, it lists the names of the 
sectarian groups through which this gnosis was transmitted, down to the “Fish-Belly" in the 
present age.52 With this piscine reference, we are given to understand that the Fish-Belly is 
the repository of the Kaula teachings in the present Kali Yuga, teachings in the form of a tablet, 
a text. It is in the light of this that the verses that follow are of signal interest. Here, Bhairava 
states: 

I will now discuss to thee, in their entirety, those [teachings] that were lost [in transmission], O 
Goddess! [The teaching known] by the name of (the Bringing Forth of the Kaula) Gnosis came 
through this Clan of the YoginTs. In the course of its] bringing forth, the YoginT, together with the 
Goddess, was immediately aroused. But, (the male] Vinayaka land) the four Kula Siddhas (the 
four semidivine male founders of the clan in the four ages), who had been asking questions, 
became possessed, with all their hair standing on end, and flowers (used in clan initiation rites) 
in their hands. Awakened, they fell to the ground, stiff as rods, speaking in tongues.53 
What is being described here is the prototype of a consecration rite through which humans are 



initiated into the divine family or clan of the Goddess and divine Mothers or YoginTs themselves. 
Here, the male adept entered into a trance in which the possessing power of the deity caused 
his hand to cast a flower into a mandala enthroning these goddesses. The seg. ment into which 
the flower fell revealed that Yogini with whom he had an affinity. This established a link between 
him and the human YoginTs, for they belonged to the same families as the divine Mothers 
themselves. 54 

In the mythic past of this KJnN narrative, the first initiates to receive the Kaula gnosis were 
members of the Yogini clans as well as the four founders of the Siddha clans. It is from these 
that all the Kaula practitioners are descended and linked through the ritual transmission of the 
clan gnosis (kaula-jnana). Six chapters later, this narrative seems to pick up where it left off: 
"Hearing Bhairava's speech, all of those (Siddhas) who had ... transcended the Kula state of 
mind, had goose bumps and hair standing on end ... delighted in mind, they all fell stiff to the 
ground."55 The Goddess then compares the universe to a great spreading tree of ignorance, 
which has "today been felled by you, O Lord,"56 and continues, stat ing that this teaching was 
“extracted upward” {samuddhrtam) and is now found in every one of the YoginTs' lodges in 
Kamakhya. “That which was in the condition of the Fish-Belly - the great (textual] teaching 
{mahasastra) that was brought down at Moon Island, O Mistress—is sung in Kamakhya."57 
Several data relevant to the early history of the Kaula may be elicited from this early source. 
First, there is the person of Karttikeya. This deity, considered to be a son of Siva and the 
Goddess, was, in a number of early Kaula sources, a figure to whom Siva transmitted several 
teachings, S8 or at least an important intermediary in the transmission of that teaching. 59 
However, as one moves forward through the history of the early Kaula sects and schools, one 
witnesses a gradual phasing out of male deities like Kart tikeya in this role, in favor of the 
Goddess. This trend is brought to its logical conclusion in developments within the Kashmir- 
based KalT-Krama (or Krama Kaula), in which Siva disappears entirely and KalT stands at the 
heart of a circle of twelve KalTs and sixty-four YoginTs. 60 Here, we should recall that in the 
same sixteenth chapter of the KJhN, Siva describes the transmission of the Kaula gnosis to 
"Kalika, known as the Yogini ... (who] is my equal."61 

The esoteric meanings of the terms “Moon Island," the "Place Called Love," and "Fish-Belly" 
need also to be elucidated. The first two are end points of the subtle body of yogic practice. 
Moon Island is the cranial vault, the abode of the solitary Siva, at which human sexual fluids 
become fully sublimated into the nectar of immortality, and at which mundane human 
consciousness is fully sublimated to god-consciousness. Both Love's Body (Kamarupa) and the 
Place Called Love (Kamakhya) signify the vulva, the abode of the Goddess, a center of 
transformative sexual energy, also identified as the locus of the subtle "mouth of the YoginT." 62 
In slightly later Kubjika traditions, the cosmic vulva of the Goddess, called the "fourfold mound" 
(catuspTf/7a), becomes situated above Moon Island, at the dva dasanta, the "End of the 
Twelve," a point twelve finger-breadths above the fontanel. In these traditions the Goddess's 
sexual energy descends into the yogic body at Moon Island. 63 Although it is located outside 
the physical body, it is nonetheless within the subtle body. 



Fish-Belly is a term that connotes the alternating movements of cosmic expansion and 
contraction in yogic practice, the transformation of consciousness, and the physiology of sexual 
orgasm.64 Here, it may be that the image of a fish's swim bladder, which expands and 
contracts like a bellows, aided the Kaula theoreticians in conceptualizing the YoginTs' upward 
extraction of the Kaula gnosis: they did so by upward suction through their nether mouths. The 
same dynamic would also have been responsible for their power of flight: we will return to this 
question in chapter 7. 65 

By virtue of their femininity and female organ, the YoginTs were natural conduits for the 
transmission of something that was missing or lost from the earlier male-specific Kula gnosis, 
which previously had to be trans mitted textually. This natural, sustained quality of a woman's 
flow is alluded to in the Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana 66 as well as a number of Tantric and 
hathayogic sources.67 According to the TA, women are "soaked in an excess of Clan Fluid” 
with the "Sakti [being] one whose central space is wide open." In his commentary on this latter 
verse, Jayaratha quotes an unknown source that states that a woman obtains in a single day 
the super natural enjoyment a male practitioner procures after a full year of uninterrupted 
observance. 68 The twelfth- to thirteenth-century Aku/aviratanfa of Minasahajananda echoes 
Jayaratha: "That which is difficult to obtain for the gods and Siddhas is easy of access 
(sugocaram) to the YoginTs." Elsewhere, Baul traditions view the woman to be "perfected of 
herself (svayan siddha), naturally perfected without having to do the practice {sadhana).69 So 
it is that in this KJnN passage, the female Yogini and the Goddess are immediately "aroused” 
by the great teaching, which is sung in every one of their lodges in the Place Called Love. In 
contrast. Moon Island is identi hed with the cranial vault, the solitary abode of the male Siva- 
Bhairava, a repository of refined semen, of "seminal teachings" in the form of texts. The Kaula, 
of which Matsyendra was the founder, is a new synthesis of the old all-male Kula or Siddha 
Kaula and the all-female Yogini Kaula in which male textuality is transmuted into or 
complemented by female orality.70 

On a practical level, as anyone who has worked in manuscript archives in India knows, mice 
are notorious for eating through manuscripts. Texts do not have the same staying power as do 
orally transmitted teachings. Yet we also know that oral transmission has been, since the time 
of the Vedas, a male affair, transmitted from male guru or father to male disciple. The orality of 
the YoginTs is of another order: they "sing" the Kaula gnosis in the Place Called Love. 
Nonetheless, the KJnN is a text, a text that cites its sources. In its twenty-first chapter, no less 
than nine "clan scriptures" are named, and it is noteworthy that two titles—the Kulasagara 
("Clan Ocean") and the Kulogha (“Clan Stream")— denote the fluid emphasis of the Kaula 
traditions, an emphasis reflected in other Kaula and Tantric Hitles, such as the Ku/arnava 
Tantra ("Tantra of the Clan Flood") and the Mantramahodadhi (“Great Ocean of Mantras”).71 
A number of male/female oppositions emerge out of this mythic narrative: 

Male 

Bhairava and Karttikeya male Siddhas 



questioning/possession cranial vault (Moon Island) inferior, lost teaching swallowed at Moon 
Island textuality 


Female Bhairava and the Goddess female YoginTs immediate arousal vulva 
(Kamarupa/Kamakhya) superior, essence of lost teaching sung at the Place Called Love orality 


4. Sexually Transmitted Messages in Kaula and Tantric Initiation and Rites 


4. At the conclusion of this myth, then, it is once again the nether mouth of the YoginT, her 
vulva, that transmits the Kaula gnosis in an initiation ritual. It is this contribution on the part of 
the Yogini Kaula that marks the watershed between the earlier Kula and later Kaula in the 
history of medieval Hinduism, with the gnosis that is the subject of the Kaula-jnana nirnaya, the 
"Bringing Forth of the Kaula Gnosis," being brought forth through the nether mouth of the 
YoginT. Late Tantric and Tantrasastra traditions stress the transmission of the Tantric gnosis by 
word of mouth, "from ear to ear" in the Sanskrit parlance, 'according to the succession of 
deities, Siddhas, and humans." 72 In the KJhN and other early Kaula sources, however, it is not 
only from "ear to ear," but also from "mouth to mouth" {yaktradvaktram)" that this gnosis is 
transmitted. When the transmission is mouth to mouth, the ambiguity of the term "mouth" once 
again arises. A number of iconographic representations of rajapana from the four corners of the 
Indian subcontinent support a reading of "mouth" as vulva. In Tantric worship of the vulva 
(yonipt//a),74 the "primal sacrifice" (ad\yaga) 75— one of the six types of "clan sacrifice" 
(kulayaga) 76— and Tantric initiation, we find repeated descriptions of the transmission of 
sexual fluids from the mouths (both upper and nether) of a YoginT into the mouth of a male 
practitioner. In sculptural representations of the worship of the vulva, which are frequent in the 
medieval period in India and Nepal, we see male practitioners crouching beneath the vulva of a 
female figure, in order to catch her sexual or menstrual discharge in their mouths (fig. 4.c).77 In 
addition, the most powerful yantras are those drawn with the "ink" of this female discharge.78 
Two rituals described in the eighteenth 




4,c. Initiate collecting sexual fluids of Tantric master and DOtl consort. Painted wooden 
« iil|)iure on rtwf-support strut of Pa^upati-YakseSvara temple, Bhaktapur, Nepal, 1460 c.a. Photo- 
HiMph courtesy of Sthanesvar Timilsina. 

Figure 4.c. Initiate collecting sexual fluids of Tantric master and Duti consort. Painted wooden sculpture on roof- 
support strut of Pasupati-Yaksesvara temple, Bhaktapur, Nepal, 1460 C.E. 


chapter of the KJAN highlight mouth-to-mouth practices. The first of these is a description of 


the Kaula consecration ritual {abhiseka): 

One should fill la vessel) with blood together with an equal amount of semen, as well as with 
the kundagolaka secretion. This is combined with honey and clarified butter. Menstrual] blood, 
a woman's nectar (va/77amsfam),79 [and] semen are mixed with alcohol by the brahmin 
practitioner. It is (also) mixed with (the essence of the buka flower and the (fermented] extract 
of the krsna flower. That great-souled one who is accompanied by his female consort 5° 
(thereby realizes) a state of intoxicated bliss. . . . Having worshiped that (mixture), which is 
placed in a conch shell or in a pot, in proper sequence, O Goddess, the Master (acarya) of one 
who is resolute in his devotion (i.e., the initiate who is being consecrated) ...[should proceed as 
follows]: cannabis, and all of the other consciousness-altering plants ... should be wrapped in 
red cloth together with the five precious gemstones. [These are accompanied by a food offering 
of] molasses, milk, yogurt, liquor, and sugarcane juice. He should distribute 81 [these], in 
sequence, into that which gives sweetness and that which eats babies (i.e., the mouth of the 
female consort in this rite, the Yogint), into one mouth (that of the initiate) after the other (that of 
the YoginT). ... Together with a prostitute or a maiden, or likewise with his own hands, the 
preceptor should place that which is to be raised into the head" (i.e., sexual fluid) [into the 
mouth of the ini ciate). Thereafter, he (the initiate] becomes a yogin.82 

Immediately following the consecration ritual, the KJIN describes "an other offering" (punas tu 
yajanam) in the following terms: 

One should effect that auspicious sequential worship with (the offerings made) in conjunction 
with the sixty-four-fold sequence. The high minded Master, adorned with multicolored regalia, 
(worships) with celestial aromatics and flowers. Once he has brought together all the requisite 
materials (for the worship of the Yoginis, Siddhas, and VTras, he becomes the darling of the 
Mothers. He should fully sate (them) with liquor, flesh, all types of food,89 clarified butter, sugar 
candy, ground sugar, etc. ... Offering one measure [of this mixture to the guru, one [effects the 
worship of the guru, separately. Then, having performed the worship of the VTras, one should 
gratify (them) with that [offering),84 again and again. The wise initiate should consume the 
offering: one should not allow it to be given to pledges. He who wishes to partake of siddh\s, 
especially, I should distribute the offering from mouth to mouth, as (one would do to one's 
equals. In the case of a common vessel shared by all, (one should distribute the offeringl singly, 
from a conch shell into the mouth.86 

These elliptical descriptions from the KJhN may be enhanced by juxtaposing them to a series 
of consecrations found in early Tantric Buddhist sources. In the Candamaharo^ana Tantra, the 
"Secret Consecration" (gu yabhiseka), the second in a set of three consecration rituals, is 
described in the following terms: 

... The teacher... should worship himself with intoxicants, meats, etc., and having satisfied 
Wisdom (Prajha, his female consort), being in her embrace, he should place the resulting white 
and red on a leaf, shaped into a funnel, etc. Then, having summoned the student, he should 
take that substance with his ring finger and thumb, and write the letters "Hum phat!" on the 



student's tongue. ...87 

Similar descriptions are found in the early Hevajra Tantra ('ll0.5-7, 2.3.13-14) as well as a 
significant number of later Buddhist sources on the Secret Consecration in Highest Yoga Tantra 
(anuttarayoga) traditions. Taken together, these constitute clear proof that, as in the Hindu 
case, Buddhist "Tantric sex" originally involved the shedding and consumption of sexual fluids 
in initiation and other ritual contexts. In New Age Tan tra, it is a male's ability to bring his female 
partner to sustained, abundant orgasm, without himself shedding his seed, that is stressed, 
with reference to an erroneous paradigm that Buddhist "Tantric sex" always remained un 
consummated, that is, that it ended in coitus interruptus and an ecstatic mystical experience for 
both partners.69 While such does become the rule in later conformist Buddhist Tantric sources, 
it was not the original practice, and, once again, the New Age paradigms are shown to be 
without historical foundation. 

Like the consecration rituals, the yonipu/a, "Veneration of the Vulva,"91 a ritual described in a 
multitude of Tantric texts and frequently represented in Tantric art (fig. 4.d), has for its final end 
the consumption of the yonitat iwi, the female discharge of the Tantric consort. This is of a piece 
with mainstream Hindu worship rituals, in which the deity, having been grati hed with various 
sorts of offerings, returns the offering in the form of his or her prasada, their "edible grace." In 
this role the Yogini serves as a conduit, through initiation and ritual, for the transmission of the 
clan essence that uninitiated males intrinsically lack: there is a literal fluid flow from the "mouth" 
of the supreme deity, either Siva or the Goddess (who even in her role as transmitter of 
mantras in "high" Hindu Tantra is termed bhinnayoni, "he whose vulva is open"), to a Sakti, a 
lower female emanate of herself. 



Figure A.d. Yonipuja. “Veneration ot the Vulva.” lieiail hom the image ol the "Kamada” Yogini. 
Bheraghat YoginT temple, ca. looo t-.E.. Jabalpur 1 listrie t, Madhya Pradesh. Photograph hy avid 
Gordon White. 
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to a guru and his Yogini or DutT (“Female Messenger") consort, and thence to a male Siddha 
initiate. This is stated explicitly in Jayaratha's commentary to TA 1.16. Quoting an unidentified 
source that states that "gnosis is to be cast into a woman's mouth and then taken out of her 
mouth,” he goes on to say that in the kula prakuya, the secret clan rites, the disciple receives 
the gnosis from the lineage famnaya), via the mouth of the DutT, and by means of the unified 
emission {samaskandataya) of the guru and the Doti. He repeats the same aphorism 
concerning gnosis in the mouth of a woman in his commentary on TA 29.122, giving further 


explanation in his rich commentary to Abhinavagupta's account of the adiyaga. 
Abhinavagupta's discussion of oral transmission recalls the KJnN's mythic treatment of the 
bringing down of the Kaula gnosis: 

It is said in the treatises that the Sakti is one whose central space is wide open (fig. 4.e). The 
guru should cause the "Clan Object" (kularlham) to pass to her alone; and she should cause it 
pass into males through her orifice, according to the before mentioned sequence. The 
venerable Kallatanatha has declared a woman to be soaked in an excess of Clan Fluid 
(sadbhava). ... This, her principal cakra, has been called the mouth of the Yogini"93 by the 
Lord, because it is there that this transmission (sampradaya) [takes place], and from there that 
gnosis is obtained. That "gno sis" which was "discoursed" cannot be committed to writing, and 
is said, quite appropriately, to be passed from mouth to mouth. The mouth is the principal 
cakra. How could consciousness itself be committed to writing?... Those (men) who wish to 
obtain supernatural enjoyments should therefore eat the combined sexual emission,04 and 
worship with it alone. . . . Furthermore, that emission goes from the principal mouth (of the 
Yogini), out of which it was "discoursed" to the mouth (of the male practitioner) and back again. 
95 

This long passage, together with Jayaratha's viveka that follows, is a most precious source of 
data on the "mouth-to-mouth" transmissions that lay at the heart of Kaula practice.96 

It is said: “The best of elixirs is an excellent fluid deposited within one's own body...." [It) is 
known as "kula." ... It is said: “By simply eating it, a man becomes immortal and praised as 
'Siva.'... Elsewhere, the man who continuously eats (this fluid) in its mixed form becomes ... the 
darling of the YoginTs...." It is said in all the teachings that non-aging and immortality are 
afforded through the primary mouth, that is, the mouth of the Yogini (and that) it is passed back 
and forth, from mouth to mouth. Here, this means: from the mouth of the Yogini into one's own 
mouth, then into the mouth of the Sakti,97 then into one's own mouth. Thereupon, the guru 
should cast it into the offertory bowl, etc. It is said: "Taking with one's mouth the ball' {golaka) of 
that which will have oozed out [i.e., male semen] and the 'basin' (kunda) [i.e., female discharge] 
located there at the level of the loins; (taking that great fluid {mahadravyam) at the level of the 
loins, (one should transmit it) to the mouth (of one's consort). Causing it to pass back to one's 
own mouth, one should fill the [offertory] vessel with that. . . . Having mixed together the great 
fluid (maharasa) by passing it from mouth to mouth, one should feed the circle ... of the 
[female?] deities and (male) Virile Heroes with it." It is said: "Having aroused the Dtitt, he 
whose [own] desire has [also] been quickened should eat the accumulation of fluid 
(dravyanicayam) that has come forth (from them), back and forth [with her]."98 
What is being described here is the dynamic of the lower end of the flow chart of the Kaula 
gnosis, in the form of the clan fluid emitted by the guru and his consort in sexual intercourse, 
and consumed by the initiate. It is this that makes the latter a member of the clan, of the family 



of Siva, the Goddess, and the YoginTs, DutTs, and Siddha teachers through whom that clan fluid 
flows. This clan genealogy, this flowchart, has been mapped in the form of the Siddha Cakra,99 
which is described by Abhinavagupta in the verses immediately following his presentation of 
the adiyaga. At the center of this mandala are the supreme deity Bhairava and Kulesvart ("Our 
Lady of the Clan"), surrounded by the eight Mothers and other lower emanates of the central 
pair. Working downward and outward from this center—from the eternal into the historical 
present, as it were one eventually comes, in the eastern quadrant, to the four mythical Siddha 
founders of the clan tradition together with their DutTs, and, lastly, the offspring of these couples 
and their DutTs. In the present Kali age, these are Macchanda and his consort Kunkunamba, 
the "Mother of Konkana," an apparent reference to the coastal strip of modern-day 
Maharashtra, Goa, and Karnataka. 101 Of their sons, the twelve "princes" (rajaputras), six are 
noncelibate (adhoretas), and therefore specially revered as qualified (sadhikara) to transmit the 
Kaula cult. They are revered as the founders of the six ini. tiatory Kaula lineages (ovallis). At 
the time of consecration, an initiand enters into one of these lineages and receives a name 
whose second part Indicates this clan affiliation 102 These lineages, Jayaratha tells us in his 
commentary, constitute the "flow of gnosis" ijnana-pravaha)', 103 and "those who are 
conversant in the secret signs and meeting places of the various lineages, if they should be 
desirous of obtaining supernatural enjoyments, may range among the mounds {p\thas). After a 
short time, they will receive that which is to be obtained from the mouth of the YoginT." 104 
With this, we find ourselves at the interface between the divine hierarchy and human practice, 
through which male Kaula practitioners gain access to the powers enjoyed by the denizens of 
that same hierarchy. In fact, the semidivine Kaula "princes" and their consorts continue to 
participate in the Kaula rites. How they do so is explained by the Ka//ku/a Tantra (quoted by 
Abhinavagupta in the TA): these disembodied beings spontaneously sport with one another in 
the bodies of human Kaula practitioners, male and female 105 That is, the human partners in 
these sexual rituals are in fact inhabited, possessed by the semidivine Siddhas and Yogi Als 
themselves. This follows the logic of the demonological traditions we reviewed in chapter 2, in 
which all manner of male and female Seizers inhabited the bodies of persons open to 
penetration by them, and the Caraka Samhita in fact evokes the case of possession by 
Siddhas in its bhutavidya section. 106 This appears to imply that the Kaula practitioners were 
without free will in such matters, that they would have been the unwitting vessels for these 
superhuman beings. Yet the verses that follow in this TA passage clearly indicate that the 
Siddhas and Yogints had to be actively sought out, and constitute a road map of sorts to lead 
the aspiring male practitioner to the right place, the right time, and the right consort. 107 As if to 
emphasize her transmissive role in these interactions, the Kaula consort is termed, precisely, 
the DutT, the "Female Messenger,"108 a role emphasized by Jaya. ratha, who also terms 
adiyaga the "Female Messenger Practice." 109 

Now, Jeffrey Masson and M. V. Patwardhan have argued that Abhinavagupta's use of the term 
dutT is one that he derived from love poetry and incorporated into his philosophy of aesthetics: 
in Indian love poetry and drama, every heroine has her DutT, her "go-between," and the goal of 



his aestheticized account of Kaula practice was the same as that of drama: to reach a state of 
perfect equanimity and blissful repose. 110 But this does not justify or explain the use of the 
term in Kaula parlance. On the one hand, the term dutl is one that was employed in Kaula 
sources well before Abhinavagupta's aestheticizing synthesis. On the other hand, the Kaula 
Duty, if she is a female messenger, a go-between, is a mute one. Given the fact that the Kaula 
sources at no time describe the Female Messenger as speaking, the question that arises is; 
What is the Female Messenger transmitting?111 

When Marshall McLuhan stated that "the medium is the message," he was referring to 
television and other technologies. When the Kaula practitioners made essentially the same 
statement through their use of the term duf\, their medium-cum-message was, instead, sexual 
fluid. In worship, ini. tiation, and ritual practices involving the transmission of the clan essence 
from the Absolute to male practitioners through the conduit of the upper and nether mouths of 
the Goddess and the YoginTs or DutTs, it was this fluid essence, which manifested in the form of 
sexual fluids, that made these practitioners part of a clan or family (kula). Here, the fluid 
medium itself was the message that, once internalized, transformed the very being of the male 
practitioner, injecting him with the fluid stuff of the divine, transmitted through the Yoginis, in 
whom it naturally flowed. 112 

In the early Kaula transmission of tradition, the female consort, by vir. tue of the natural 
presence of the clan nectar in her menstrual or sexual emissions, was vital to aspiring male 
practitioners who wished to be "inseminated" or "insanguinated" with fluid gnosis, and thereby 
become en, lightened members of the clan family (kula). Absorption of the clan fluid was 
effected through the drinking of such emissions as described, or through the practice of vayrolT 
mudra, urethral suction. In both cases the male partner gained what he was lacking-the fluid 
gnosis naturally present in the DutT or Yogini-while the female partner gained raw materials 
necessary for her refinement of the high energy fuel that powered her flight, a subject to which 
we will return in chapter 7. 


5. The "Flowery" Mouth of the Yogini 

The identification of the body of a woman (or a goddess) with a flower or tree, her anatomy with 
plant and flower anatomy, human reproduction with plant reproduction, and female sexual 
emissions with plant or flower essences are developed at every level in these traditions. On the 
broadest level, the KSS, whenever it refers to Vindhyavasint, the "Goddess Who Dwells in the 
Vindhya Mountains," describes her in terms of her abode, which is an extension of herself: a 
vast forest teeming with plant and animal life, a place of savage energy, at once alluring and 
terrifying, nurturing and deadly to the men who would attempt to penetrate it; as we have 
already noted, a similar earlier description is found in the /-/arivamsa. 113 The pre-tenth-century 
Netra Tantra (12.11-12) states that at the time of universal dissolution, the Mothers hold the 
world inside of themselves, in the form of seeds that they will then plant again, in order that it 



might re appear."114 In a discussion of ritual substitutes "for the twice-born and per sons of 
discriminating minds," the KAN prescribes the combination of pol lens from two flowers, of 
which the anatomy of one, the apara, resembles the female yoni. The kundagolaka offering is 
replaced here by sprinkling the pollen from the mouth of the haya/i (Nerium odorum) flower, 
identified with Sadasiva, onto the mouth of the apara flower.115 The name of this "fe male" 
flower evokes the Vedic husband-finding ritual of the maiden Apala, who transmits the soma 
she has chewed, through a kiss, to the god Indra, following which they engage in sexual 
intercourse. 116 In Vedic descriptions of the soma ritual, the juice of this plant, reddish in color, 
is mixed with white milk to form the fluid offered and drunk in the sacrifice. 

The lotus is the flower most intimately identified with feminine beauty and femininity tout court. 
In Indian treatises on erotics (kamasastra), the Ideal lover is termed "Lotus Woman" (padmini). 
And whereas beautiful women and men may be described as lotus-faced, lotus-eyed, or lotus 
mouthed, only a woman may be called "lotus-vulva-ed." Everywhere in the Tantric literature, the 
term padma is employed in the sense of "vulva," as in the case of the Lotus Maiden of Buddhist 
Tantra. A very well known image bringing both feminine "lotus mouths" together is a circa 
eighth-century sculpture from Sangamesvara (Andhra Pradesh) of a nagna kahindha, that is, a 
naked headless female figure, in prone position (perhaps that of childbirth), and with 
prominently displayed genitalia, but whose head has been replaced by a lotus flower. In its 
original worship context, the image was laid horizontally, and libations poured over the body 
were carried away by a channel and a spout."17 Here again, it is the "mouth" of the female 
consort that becomes the transfer mechanism for the germ plasm of the divine. And, once 
again, we can imagine that the fluids that flowed over her lotus face and open yoni were later 
consumed as this figure's prasada, her "edible grace." 

In her commentary on the TA's exposition of the kulayaga, Lilian Silburn evokes a Kashmiri 
marriage custom in which a piece of food is passed from the mouth of the groom into that of the 
bride, in a practice analogous to those involving betel, discussed in the last chapter.118 In the 
third act of the eleventh-century Prabodhacandrodaya (PC) of Kt§namisra, an exchange of 
betel, from mouth to mouth, is preceded by another type of oral transmission. The passage is a 
rich one inasmuch as it compares the essence of another plant, the bakula ('Mimusops elengi) 
flower, with both alcohol and the fluids that flow from the "mouth" of a KapalinT, a female 
Kapalika. While the metaphor is a stock one in Indian literature—the bakula, whose extremely 
fragrant tiny white flowers appear at night during the months of the hot season, is said to put 
forth blossoms when sprinkled with nectar from the mouth of beautiful women 119-it appears to 
take on an additional layer of meaning here. The scene in question opens with a Buddhist 
mendicant asking the question "How shall I drink the alcohol left over by the Kapalika?" The 
Kapalika then turns to his consort, allegorically named "Faith, Daughter of Rajas," in this play, 
and says in an aside, “Faith ... they think that this alcohol which has come in contact with my 
mouth is im pure. Therefore you purify it with the liquor of your mouth and then take it to them; 
for even the holy people say that the mouth of a woman is always pure."" The Kapalini then 
brings the liquor pot and gives over the remains of it. The mendicant then says a mouthful: 



Great is the favor (takes the vessel and drinks from it). Ah, the beauty of alcohol! How many 
times have we drunk alcohol with prostitutes, alcohol that is made sweet with the fragrance of 
the fully opened bakula blossoms and that is left over after coming in contact with the mouth of 
beautiful-faced women. We think that the gods crave for nectar (only) because they do not get 
the alcohol that has been made fragrant with the nectar of the mouth of the Kapalini. 

A Jain renouncer then enters the conversation: "O mendicant! Do not drink the whole thing. 
Keep some alcohol which is left over from the mouth of the Kapalini. (After drinking) Ah! the 
sweetness of the alcohol; what taste, what smell, what fragrance! By falling into the teachings 
of the Arhata, I have been deceived for a long time from drinking this kind of alcohol." The 
mendicant, laughing, says, "This poor man is very much out of his senses, through the liquor 
which he is not used to drinking. Therefore, let his drunkenness be removed." To which the 
Kapalika replies, "Let it be so," as he gives the chewed betel leaf from his mouth to the Jain. 
The Jain, instantly detoxed, asks whether "women and men possess the power of attracting as 
much as this liquor of yours?" 120 The ambiguity of the terms denoting betel, bakula, and 
alcohol are heightened by that of the term "mouth" in this passage. Is this simply a pot of liquor 
that has touched the lips of a Kapalika woman or prostitute that is being evoked? Why, then, 
does the Jain refer to it as "this kind of alcohol" (idisena sulalasena)? Once again, it is the 
female consort's vulva, her "nether mouth," that is the referent here, with the alcohol, bakula, 
and betel as multiple evocations of her menstrual or sexual emission. 

This reading is supported by a passage from the KAN that states: "The one going to shaving 
intercourse with] a woman should drink the nectar of her tongue in the mouth. The clan liquor 
(kulamadyam) once collected is perfected with the mantra of Varuna. . . . Purified with [this], the 
king of mantras, he should at every moment drink the beverage churned out by the sakti's 
tongue." 121 The term "tongue" would appear to correspond, here as well, to a portion of the 
female anatomy, of a woman's nether mouth, with the beverage being churned out by it her 
female discharge. These sorts of analogies between human and plant anatomy and, in the 
former case, between a woman's upper and nether mouths are frequent in the mythology of 
wild, sexually powerful goddesses. In the Keralan mythology, temple art, and religious 
performance depicting Bhadrakali's slaying of the "Blood Seed" demon Darika, the goddess's 
female vehicle and minion, named Ve. talam, is portrayed as a hideous haggard old woman 
whose pendulous tongue hangs down precisely to the level of her vulva. It is this tongue that 
feeds on and is coated and dripping with the blood of the Goddess's de monic rival.122 These 
same bloodthirsty goddesses of Kerala demand the "blood-seed," the fruit- or flower-based 
liquor 123 of the toddy palm, which is intimately associated with the upper and nether mouths 
of powerful female beings. As Caldwell explains: 

The action of toddy-tapping has obvious parallels to human sexuality. Toddy drains the 
essential fluid from the tree through its flower bud, which is metaphorically associated with the 
female genitals in ... [Kera Ian) puberty rite(s). ... The phallic appearance of the bud and 



obvious symbolic parallel of the tapping action to the production of semen from the penis, by 
heating and stimulating the exterior surface in order to draw the clear milky fluid from the 
rounded tip, is hard to miss. ... Toddy is in a sense the bijam, the essential blood-seed of the 
coconut tree itself. It is not surprising that certain fierce goddesses and demonic spirits in 
village shrines demand the offering of toddy, as well as blood sacrifice and meat, to satiate their 
thirst.124 

The mythology and symbolism of the goddess Kali is particularly rich in images of the female 
tongue as a double for her sexual organ. 125 So, for example, an Oriyan myth relates that 
when the furious Kali impaled herself on the penis of the sleeping Siva, her tongue came out of 
her mouth as he penetrated her.126 Here, again, I would maintain that it is not only the blood of 
demons or the red juices of pan or other plants that coats the tongue, cheeks, and chin of this 
dread goddess in her iconography: rather, or additionally, it is her own female discharge, 
provoked by the "oblation" offered her, that is being shown, flowing out of and around her 
"upper mouth.” This imagery is particularly arresting in late-twentieth-century poster art of Kali 
and Tara (fig.4.f). 

A similar mixing or matching of flower essences, sexual fluids, and liquor is enjoined in the 
Kaula consecration ritual described in KJnN 18.7 9, translated above. 127 In it, the compound 
bukapuspa may simply be read "flower of the Agat/ grandiflora plant" or as a code term for 
menstrual blood. This latter interpretation is supported by KJnN 11.33: "Flesh is the favorite 
[food) of the SakinTs. Hear (now) the favorite of the Goddesses: bukapuspa, sivambu ("Siva- 
Water'), blood, semen, and alcohol."128 The same ambiguity is found here in the compound 
kysnasava, which is mixed together with the essence of the buka flower, blood, semen, and 
alcohol. Derived from the verbal root a-su ("press out"), asava is the distillate or extract, the 
nectar or juice of a flower; however, in the Santisataka of Bhartphari, the term refers to the 
"nectar or juice of the lips of a woman."129 Kysnasava would therefore either mean the extract 
of a black flower or the nectar of the lips of a dark-skinned woman. 

A long passage of the KAN presupposes the symbolic interplay of flower and vulva in its 
description of a series of types of Saktis, which, while reminiscent of classifications of women 
by animal types as found in kama Sastra literature, is perhaps unique in its assignment of 
flower names to its maidens. 130 

I will now speak of fluids (dravyams), [as classified] by types of Saktis. She who is slim and 
long-haired is (called] "Perfumed Flower": the practitioner should, with pure mind, worship (her 
as the Goddess, with saffron flowers and aromatics. With her "flowers," a man may, with great 
effort, obtain all that he desires. She who is tall, long-eyed, dark, and shameless is (called] 
"Perfumed Bilva Leaf." While engaged in sexual intercourse, etc., one should energetically 
worship the supreme Goddess with her "flowers." A maiden who is fair-limbed, having plump 
buttocks and pudgy hands, and who is mad with passion is called "Intoxicating Fragrance" 
{tnadagandba). She (should be worshiped with kbarjura ('Phoenix ew/westris) and balasa 
(Butea frondosa) flowers. 





Figure 41. Kali and Tara venerating Siva as a lingam. Polychrome from Bengal, ca. 1995. 

After a total of ten "flower types" have been described in this way, the passage concludes: 

Then, by taking the fluid of [all of these women, one should fully purify that [i.e., each woman's 
fluid) with these very objects (flowers etc.), sequentially. Having worshiped with each of those 
"flowers," one shall gain all the supernatural powers. If showever one were to worship the 
Goddess, without knowing this sequence [i.e., which woman's fluid corre. sponds to which 





"flower" type], all his offerings would become absolutely fruitless, like [an offering) without 
clarified butter.131 

These classifications of Sakti types presuppose an identification between flowers, vulvas, and 
the exudations (recall that rajas, in addition to meaning "female discharge," also means “pollen" 
in Sanskrit) emitted from these two sorts of "mouths." Flowers are identified with the female 
organ in a significant number of Tantric works, both Hindu and Buddhist. The Hindu 
Mantramahodadhi of MahTdhara, a 1588 C.E. work, describes a rite in which the practitioner 
worships the goddess while sitting on a corpse with flowers sprinkled with the practitioner's own 
semen. 132 More recently, David Knipe, when he participated in a Tantric pahcamakara ritual in 
an underground crypt in Benares in the 1970s, was made to meditate on a mandala composed 
of red and white flowers while the leader of the group performed sexual intercourse in an 
adjacent cell.133 Buddhist Tantric identifications of this sort have been treated at length by 
Miranda Shaw. 134 The Cakrasamvara Tantra instructs that "a skillful one worships the Yogini's 
stainless lotus of light," while in the Candamaharo^ana Tantra, the goddess Vajrayogini 
instructs the male practitioner to 

Look at my three-petaled lotus. Its center adorned with a stamen. It is a Buddha paradise, 
adorned with a red Buddha, A cosmic mother who bestows Bliss and tranquility on the 
passionate. Abandon all conceptual thought and Unite with my reclining form; Place my feet on 
your shoulders and Look me up and down. Make the fully awakened scepter Enter the opening 
in the center of the lotus. Move a hundred, thousand, hundred thousand times In my three- 
petaled lotus Of swollen flesh. Placing one's scepter there, offer pleasure to her mind. 

Wind, inner wind—my lotus is the unexcelled! Aroused by the tip of the diamond scepter. It is 
red like a bandhuka flower. 135 

The Hindu Kubjika tradition is particularly rich in botanical identifications, in which that 
goddess's origins as a female Dryad, a Yak§ini who has assumed the form of a tree or who 
dwells inside a tree are made explicit. In a long section of the Manthanabhairava Tantra entitled 
the "Great Description of Authority Over the Seats (of the Goddess)," Kubjika's power is shown 
to flow through the transmission of her teachings, whose conduits are represented as living 
plants: trees, creepers, roots, and vines.II36 A number of later Kubjika sources depict her as a 
tree with orange- or red-colored blossoms -either a tamarind (cihca), a kimsuka, or a kadamba. 
This is not a recent development: recall here that the female Seizer Lohitayani is said, in the 
MBh, to reside in the kadamba tree.137 Furthermore, the tree of these Kubjika traditions is said 
to grow from the vulva of the Goddess's "command" {ajna), specifically identified with the 
kadamba's flower, which is perfectly spherical in shape, and whose color changes from white to 
red as it matures, reproducing, in a botanical mode, the bindu of the Goddess's sexual 
discharge. 138 The kadamba flower is also evoked in a passage from the 
Siddhayogesvanmata, in which the goddess Para is to be visualized in the midst of a kadamba 
grove and wearing a necklace strung with gems having the "appearance of the globular 
kadamba (kadambagolakakaraib), as she dis charges streams of nectar from her "mouth" into 



the mouth of the practitioner.139 As we have noted, the sixth current of the Kubjika traditions is 
said to flow from the nether mouth of the YoginT, called the p/cuvaWra; and here as well, the 
reference appears to be botanical: alone, the term picu means "cotton," but in compound, picu- 
manda or p/cu-marda refers to the same margosa tree as is identified with the goddess STtala 
throughout northern India.140 

"Male" white milk and a "female" red flower were also prominent, in an analogous way, in the 
orthodox Saiva ritual of //ngabhise/ca, the "aspersion of the lingam," in which I participated in 
the spring of 1999. Here, a group of brahmin priests chanted Vedic mantras whilst a stream of 
milky water was poured (by myself) over a ban-/ingam (a portable metal lingam set into a yoni) 
floating in a pool of the same milk, in a round shallow metal tray. The milky fluid flowing over 
the tip of the lingam was channeled via the sculpted groove representing the yoni so as to drip 
back into the basin, setting up interference patterns in the milky fluid that recalled for me the 
lines of a mandala or yantra. Floating together with the ban-lingam at the center of the 
ensemble was a red flower, representing the Goddess. According to the priests performing the 
ritual, the purpose of pouring the milky fluid over the lingam was "to cool Siva's head, which 
was heated up by yoga, ganja, and datura"-although another more sexualized interpretation 
would seem also to apply. And while the priests insisted that the entire configuration was in no 
way a yantra, the observations of Jan Gonda appear to be apposite here: 

Ancient and widespread ideas in connection with "initiation" and "consecration" (abhi§eka) 
have here been embedded in the typically Saiva pattern of Hinduism and are put into practice 
in the framework of Hindu ritual requiring different kundas (receptacles for fire [but also fluids]) 
and mandalas. ...141 



Chapter 5 


THE POWER OF THE YOGINI: 
Tantric Actors in South Asia 


It has commonly been assumed that Hindu Tantra has been a marginal, "underground,"even 
subversive tradition. It is nonetheless untrue that esotericism, mysticism, and secrecy-arguably 
hallmarks of Tantra-need necessarily imply that this body of religious practice has at all times 
been outside of the South Asian "mainstream.” In fact, when one looks at the secular literature 
and art historical data of the medieval period, as well as at the religious landscape of Nepal, 
whose public and private religion have remained Tantric down to the present day, one finds that 
many if not most Tantric actors are not marginal, and that much Tantric practice is public. This 
is particularly true in cases where Tantra is the "religion of state" and the king the prime Tantric 
actor in the kingdom. Here, Tantra and Tantric practices become, in the words of Robert Levy, 
"advertised secrets." 


1. Tantric Theories of Kingship: The Heart of the Mandaia 

Tantric actors in South Asia-who have included Virile Heroes, gurus, monks and nuns, yogins, 
sorcerers, witches, rulers, royal preceptors, royal chaplains, spirit-mediums, visionary bards, 
oracle priests, healers, and lay or householder practitioners-may be classified into three main 
groups: (1) Tantric specialists who have received initiation into a textual, teaching lineage and 
their generally elite clients; (2) Tantric specialists lacking formal initiation, whose training is 
effected through oral transmission (or divine possession) alone, and their generally nonelite 
clients; (3) house holder or lay nonspecialists whose personal practice may be qualified as 
Tantric, but whose goal is liberation rather than supernatural enjoyments. While the third 
category is numerically the largest, lay or householder Tantric practice is generally "softcore," 
and will therefore not enter significantly into this discussion. Of course, there is overlap among 
these groups, with householder practitioners, for example, calling upon one or another type of 
specialist for teachings, guidance, and ritual expertise and mediation. The purview of the 
Tantric actor par excellence, the Tantric sovereign, covers all three of these categories. Himself 



a householder practitioner, he interacts with both elite and popular, "clerical" and "shamanic"? 
practitioners in his public life as a potentate and in his private life as his own person. Apart from 
the king of Nepal, there are no Hindu Tantric sovereigns remaining in the world, and it is for this 
reason, I would maintain, that most modern-day scholarly and popular accounts of Tantra have 
tended to view it either as little more than popular superstition or "sympathetic magic," on the 
one hand, or as a sublime theoretical edifice, on the other, without seeking to describe the 
relationship between these two types of practice and their respective practitioners. 

A central element of Tantric theory and practice, the mandala is the mesocosmic template 
through which the Tantric practitioner transacts with and appropriates the myriad energies that 
course through every level of the cosmos. The Kamakala, Samvarta, and Sricakra, already 
mentioned, are but three among a galaxy of Tantric mandalas that are so many graphic 
representations of the universe as a clan (kula) of interrelated beings, as an "embodied 
cosmos." Here, it is important to note that the mandala was, in its origins, directly related to 
royal power. Indeed, "mandala" was simply a term for an administrative unit or county in 
ancient India and has continued to bear that meaning since at least the sixth century C.E. in the 
expression "Nepala-Mandala” for the Kathmandu Valley and its surrounding territory.4 
The concept of the king as ca/cravartin-as both he who turns (varta yaf/) the wheel (cakra) of his 
kingdom or empire from its center and he whose chariot wheel has rolled around its perimeter 
without obstruction - is one that goes back to the late Vedic period. Central to this construction 
of kingship is the notion that the king, standing at the center of his kingdom (from which he also 
rules over the periphery), mirrors the godhead at the center of its realm, its divine or celestial 
kingdom. However, whereas the godhead's supermundane realm is unchanging and eternal, 
the terrestrial ruler's kingdom is made so through the "utopia" of the mandala. As such, the 
idealized "constructed kingdom" of the mandala is the mesocosmic template between real 
landscapes, both geographical and political, and the heavenly kingdom of the godhead, with 
the person of the king as god on earth constituting the idealized microcosm. Ruling from his 
capital at the conceptual center of the universe, the king is strategically located at the pivot of 
the prime channel of communication between upper and lower worlds-between the human, the 
divine, and the demonic- which he keeps "open" through the mediation of his religious 
specialists.5 

In South Asia the practice of the mandala is tantamount to the millenarian royal conquest of the 
four directions {digvijaya), which, beginning with a fire sacrifice (homa), has the king process 
through the cardinal compass points, around the theoretical perimeter of his realm, before 
returning to his point of origin, which has now been transformed into his royal capital and center 
of the universe. This last detail is an important one, because it highlights the king's dual role as 
pivot between heaven and earth. On the one hand, he is the microcosmic godhead incarnate, 
ruling from the center; yet on the other, he is the mundane representative of Every man, 
struggling against a myriad of hostile forces that threaten him from the periphery. This latter role 
is brought to the fore in the Tantric ceremonial of Nepal, in which the ritual performances that 
reenact the goddess Durga's victory over the enemies of the gods mobilize every stratum of 



society, down to the lowly Pode Sweepers.7 

It is here that, in terms of the practice of the mandala and of Tantric practice in general, the king 
constitutes the link that binds together elite and nonelite practitioners and traditions. In reality, 
the king's hold on the mandala of his realm has often been more utopian than real. Conversely, 
given the intrinsically utopian (belonging to "no-place") nature of the mandala, Tantric 
practitioners have often flourished, or at least survived, in situations of political anarchy or 
oppression; that is, in the absence of a religiously sanctioned ruler. In this latter case, religious 
power, when forced to operate on a clandestine level, controls the invisible forces of the uni 
verse from the hidden "center" of the tantrika's "peripheral" shrine, lodge, or forest. It is not for 
nothing that in India the abbot of a powerful monastery or leader of a religious order continues 
to be addressed, down to the present day, as guru-raja, “preceptor-king." In this sense, the 
Tantric practitioner is a crypto-potentate, transacting like a king with the boundless energy of 
the godhead that flows from the elevated center of his worship mandala. Here, then, we see 
that the utopia of the Tantric mandala may serve both to ground legitimate royal authority and 
power when the king is a Tantric practitioner, as well as to subvert illegitimate power or create a 
covert nexus of power when the wrong king or no king is on the throne. 

2. Kings and Goddesses 

The widely advertised secret practices prescribed and described in sacred and secular 
literature need not necessarily have taken place far from political centers of power or social 
centers of human activity. So, for example, a nineteenth-century tract from Gujarat, likely the 
work of a member of the reformist Vai§nava Swammarayan movement-a tract whose 
expressed purpose was to unmask the excesses of Tantric practice-asserts that "every city has 
one-fourth part of its population as Saktas (i.e., fan fr/kas)—and the ceremonies are performed 
very secretly in the middle of the night; if a king be a supporter, they are also observed 
publicly."* As I will show in the final sections of this chapter, Tantric dissimulation may have 
played a part in public denials of not particu cret practices that would have been observed by a 
broad swath of the population. 

What happens when, as appears to have been the case in a number of South Asian kingdoms 
since the medieval period, a king becomes a Kaula practitioner? What impact does his Kaulism 
have on the nature of both public and secret ritual? What are the sociopolitical conditions that 
might foster or support a Kaula royal cultus-what one could call a "Kaula polity"? In the opening 
chapter of this book, I suggested that "classical" bhakt\ in some way corresponded to the 
religious productions of what Harald Tambs-Lyche has termed "urban society" in South Asia — 
the brahmin intelligentsia, a certain Indian aristocracy, and the merchant classes. A— Tantric or 
Kaula-alternative appears to have emerged out of a seventh-to twelfth-century "ruralization of 
the ruling class," during which the ruling aristocracy of north India severed or reduced its 
socioeconomic ties with "urban society" in favor of more direct links with farmers and 
pastoralists. As a means to reinforcing these socioeconomic links with agrarian society — to 



the land, their allies, and their subjects — these rulers embraced the cults of rural tutelary 
deities. For the Rajput society of western India that is Tambs-Lyche's focus, this meant an 
eschewing of the Sanskritized cult of the high Hindu god Siva in favor of close ties with the ku 
/adevTs, the clan goddesses of the land, considered to be the source of all life in an agrarian 
society. This trend enters into the political theory of the 1131 C.E. Manaso//asa-an encyclopedia 
attributed to the Cajukyan ruler Somesvara III, whose kingdom comprised much of the Deccan 
plateau which adds sakti, as the eighth element comprising a kingdom, to the standard list of 
seven found in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. According to this source, a king's sakti, which takes 
the form of his "command" (a/ha), controls the seven other elements. 12 
I believe it can be shown that the central Indian kingdoms that were the settings for the 
documented origins of the Kaula, as well as the post fifteenth-century Kathmandu Valley 
kingdoms that revived Kaula practice, 13 display the same ruralization pattern as that found in 
Tambs-Lyche's Rajput contexts. It is not my intention here to make the reductionist argument 
that South Asian agrarian political economies that disfavor urban elites have stood at the origin 
of the various "Kaula polities"; yet 1 would suggest that there may be an elective affinity 
between these socio economic, political, and religious formations, just as there appears to have 
been between urban society and classical Hindu devotionalism. 

Of greater moment for our concerns is the wealth of empirical historical data pointing to the 
clear emergence of a public cultus of powerful martial goddesses among the ruling houses of 
South Asia in the early medieval period. These tutelary goddesses, which were often identified 
with the great Goddess Durga or with a group of Mother goddesses-the Seven Mothers, the 
Nine Durgas, 14 and so on-were at bottom royal kuladevis, goddesses of land and clan that 
cemented alliances between ruling families (fig. 5.a).15 This is not to say that the high gods of 
Hinduism disappeared from the royal cultus in this period: it is in the seventh and eighth 
centuries precisely that, with the appearance of the first great monumental temples in India, we 
see the great male gods of Hinduism being sculpturally depicted with the features of the kings 
who were their devotees. But this identification of king with high god had a limited place in the 
royal cultus. Vi§nu (as Kr§na, Narasimha, Jagannatha, and later Rama) as well as Siva 
remained at the sacred center precisely in order to afford the king who identified with these 
high gods a modicum of transcendence over the alliances and ties to the land that his tutelary 
goddesses provided.'? But it was the latter group that ratified and energized the pragmatic 
religious life of the kingdom as a whole, both as the great family of the king and his people, and 
as an embodied cosmos of people, ancestors, animals, and land. This pattern has been 
repeated since Malla times in Nepal, where Vi§nu and Siva are the gods of state {ra§lradevata) 
and the goddess Taleju, the personal, tutelary, and lineage goddess (kuladevata) of the rulers 
of that kingdom.18 The intimate, even sexual, nature of the king's relationship to his goddess is 
underscored by their living arrangement: under the Mallas, Ta leju, in distinction to the great 
male gods, resided within the royal palaces, which were at once princely dwellings and 
goddess temples. 19 

Perhaps the earliest mythic account of a king worshiping a group of "Tantric" goddesses is that 




found in certain manuscript traditions of the MBh, in which Arjuna calls upon Durga and a host 
of other great Goddesses on the eve of a definitive battle in the great Epic war. 20 Slightly 
earlier, a classical Tamil poem, the circa 100-300 C.E. Metunalvatai, depicts the relationship 
between warrior king and warrior goddess by describing the royal bedroom situated at the 
symbolic heart of the Pandya kingdom. 


Figure s.^i R:ijasthiini kuLuIet is anJ popular (goddesses ixirtraycd as emanations ol Durea. Poly 
chrome, ca. iggs- 

Figure 5.4. Rajasthani kueladevTs and popuiar goddesses portrayed as emanations of Durga. Polychrome, Ca. 
1905 



In this bedroom is a round bed, symbolizing the round Vedic fire altar and the earth, and on this 
bed is the queen, who lies naked, awaiting the oblation of soma-semen from her husband. 
Known as "The Clan-founding Goddess" f/cu/a-mufa/fevi), she embodies the Mother goddess to 
whom her maidservant prays for victory, as well as the ananku (a Tamil term whose semantic 
field corresponds to that of sakfi in Sanskrit) that pervades the royal capital-fortress. That 
ananku, transmitted by her to the king each time they have sexual intercourse (/ratal), is carried 
inside of him as the en ergy that wins him victory in battle. 21 Nearly all of the elements of the 
later kuladev\ cults appear to be present in this early Tamil poem. 

In the centuries that follow these two literary sources, royal inscriptions of northern Indian 
warrior kings first begin to associate the Mothers with war- because war, too, is a cause of 
death—as well as with Skanda, the war god. 22 This powerful, but also malevolent, aspect of 
the great Goddess emerges most prominently in a hymn to VindhyavasinT, sung by King Yaso 
varman, in the ninth-century c.e. Gaudavaho of Vakpati, in which the description of this 
goddess mirrors that of Candika and her shrine in the seventh-century Kadambau of 
Banabhatta as well as that of Camunda in the eighth-century Ma/atT-Madhava of Bhavabhuti.23 
Down to the nineteenth century, the kings of Nepal worshiped the Nine Durgas at the end of the 
autumnal festival of the Nine Nights (navaratri) precisely because this was the beginning of the 
season of military campaigns, which lasted until the onset of the rainy season (fig. 5.b).24 
In both Nepal and India, records of royal patronage of goddess cults and temples multiply 
during the early medieval period, as evidenced in inscriptions and numismatics, 25 with 
mythologies of the adoption of clan goddesses proliferating. One such goddess is Kubjika, "She 
Who Is Hunched Over," whose medieval cult is richly attested in massive manuscript traditions 
in Kathmandu, where, according to Mark Dyczkyczkowski, the present-day royal cult of the 
goddess Taleju in fact masks that of Kubjika. Kubjika's myth, which links her to the royal power 
of the Kadambas of Konkana (present-day coastal Maharashtra, Goa, and Karnataka), is brief 
but to the point. A sage named Siddhanatha comes to the Kadamba capi cal of Candrapura 
and initiates the king, named Candraprabha, into the cult of Kubjika, admonishing him that he 
have his subjects do the same. 26 Another such goddess is Khodiyar, "She Who Limps," a 
goddess who is worshiped throughout modern-day Gujarat, and who, according to leg. end, 
raised Naughan, the founder of the Cudasama dynasty, to power in 1025 C.E. (fig. 5.c).Three 
elements of this goddess's myth are worthy of note; First, she is a goddess born in the 
household of a Charan, a gift of the great Goddess Jagadamba, "Mother of the Universe"; 
second, she is one of woven sisters who are intimately related to the sixty-four Yoginis, and 
who 
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Fi^re 5.b. NavadurgS masks, NavadurKii temple, Theeo village, Kathmandu Valley. Photograph 
hy Phivid Gordon White. 

Figure 5.b. Navadurga masks, Navadurga temple, Theco village, Kathmandu Valley. Photograph by David Gordon 
White. 

demand and receive blood (buffalo) sacrifice; and third, she elevates Naughan to power after 
having been gratified by the sacrificial offering of a human child.27 Kubjika and KhodTyar are 
not the sole Tantric goddesses marked by a physical deformity. There are also a number of 
goddesses whose names denote deformed eyes (VirupaksT, Vikatak§i). It is tantalizing to see in 
these deformed goddesses the continuation of such earlier ambiguous female figures as the 
Vedic Kunamnama (“Unbowed"), Kuvanna ("She of Evil Color") of the Sri Lankan Mahavamsa, 
and the Epic Amba, who is transformed into a crooked {kupla) river.28 

While South Asian mythology knows of a number of kings with physical deformities (the Epic 
Dhstara§tra, Pandu, and Sisupala being three well-known cases in point), none of their 
deformities appear to be "con genitally" inherited from goddesses. Yet there is a feature of the 
ritually constructed person of the king that intimately identifies his body, his very being, with that 
of the Goddess. In the Devi Mahatmya, the great Goddess is generated from the conjoined 
splendor (tejas) of the great male divini ties.29 According to Thomas Coburn, this image 
directly parallels-if it does not simply appropriate it-the ritual "construction" of a king, from 
"particles" of the eight divine regents of the directions, as described in the circa first-century 
B.C.E. Manava Dharma Sastra. This ontological identification of goddess with king in 


mythology and royal ideoloxy must have 
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Figure sc. Khodiyar, kuladevi of the medieval Cudasama dynasty, now regional goddess of Gu jarat. Polychrome, 
ca. 1990. 

been a conscious one, even if, in both of these cases, king and goddess are tributary to male 
deities. 

The South Asian king has played a dual role through history, both generating and revivifying his 
kingdom from within, and hurling himself out ward to the royal periphery to do battle against the 
demonic forces of his enemies, and, by extension, disease, famine, and pestilence. The king's 
dual role has mirrored that of the royal Goddess herself, both as symbolic progenetrix of the 
kingdom at its center and a fearsome female warrior at its periphery. In this latter role, she has 
long been called Durga, who was first and foremost a warrior goddess, embodied in the walls 
of the fortress fdurga). The very name Durga, "She Who Is Difficult of Access"- one of the 
earliest names found in Hindu literature for the Goddess as a powerful, independent, martial 
deity-is very likely a derivate of terms for “fortress," "stronghold," or distant, outer battlement. 
Asko Parpola has in fact argued that Tantric diagrams may have their origin in the ground plans 
of ancient Bactrian and Harappan palace-fortresses." Nowhere do we find such strong 
evidence for this dual role as in Nepal. The Mallas, the dynasty responsible for the "Tantric 
revival” in Nepal from the fourteenth century onward, worshiped the Nine Durgas during the 
season of military campaigns and called upon the Eight Mothers to protect the borders of their 
city-states from invasion. Durga, their goddess of war, also identified as their clan goddess 
Taleju, had a shrine in every fort and garrison, and presided over the defense of the kingdom. 
When the kingdom was at peace, the sanctum of her royal temple at the kingdom's center 
housed the royal weapons. 32 

Like Durga, the Eight Mothers of the three city-states of the Kathmandu Valley have both inner 
and outer forms, the former anthropomorphic images housed in temples within the city and the 
latter aniconic stones located at or outside the original city walls.33 The fierce or wrathful 
deities located at the periphery of the royal mandala have often been fe male-circles of wild 
animal- or bird-headed goddesses —a reminder once again that the activated energy that flows 
through the Tantric mandala is nearly always feminine. This role is illustrated in the twelfth- 
century Jain poet Hemacandra's Dvyasraya-Kavya, which describes an encounter between the 
Gujarati king Jayasimha and a group of YoginTs. These latter, protecting the kingdom of Malwa 
at their shrine on the Sipra River, try to kill the invading king with their mantras, but Jayasimha 
wins them over.34 Kaula and Tantric sources often divide the host of the YoginTs into two 
groups, the airborne (khecan) and land-based (bhucari) divisions. My choice of military 
terminology is not facetious here: Yoginis were the semi divine war goddesses of many a 
medieval South Asian kingdom, as a section of the eleventh-century Manasollasa also attests. 
Entitled "The Circle of YoginTs," it combines a discussion of military strategies with descriptions 
of astrological diagrams for determining when and where to attack: the last of these diagrams, 
which places a goddess at each of the eight directions, is called the yogini-cakra. 35 
The YoginTs' liminal and tutelary status is powerfully evoked, once again, in the Duyasraya- 



Kavya, in its description of the nocturnal exploits of the eleventh-century Cajukya monarch 
Siddharaja (A. 1094-1143): 

[Even when the night comes the duties of the king are by no means finished ... he must rise 
from his couch to perform the "Veerchurya" (vira practice). He goes forth, sword in hand, alone. 
. . extendinghis rambles beyond [the city walls to some spot frequented only by the filthy birds 
of night, the Yogeenee [YoginTs] and the Dakin [DakinTs), female sprites, whom he compels to 
reply to his questions and to inform him of future events. 36 

Walking alone with sword in hand, the king takes the role of Everyman not only because he is 
the representative and protector of every one of his people, but also because he is himself his 
own person, subject to many of the same trammels of existence as everyone else in his realm. 
Like them, he has a home and a family, a body that is prey to disease and death, and 
deceased relations who come to visit him in his dreams. In this respect, he must transact with 
the same gods, ghosts, and ancestors as have most Asian individuals from time immemorial— 
beings that, because they are closer to the human world than are the high gods, are generally 
viewed as having a more immediate impact on human life. 


3. Royal and Tantric Consecration 

In South Asia the royal courts of Hindu and Buddhist kings have often constituted the privileged 
clienteles of Tantric specialists. This symbiotic relationship between Tantric "power brokers" and 
their power-wielding royal patrons is particularly apparent in Tantric rituals of initiation (diksa), 
und consecration or empowerment (abhiseka). Tantric consecration has long been the special 
prerogative of Asian rulers, and royal participation in Tantric ritual colors much of Tantric 
literature. The intimate relationship between royal and Tantric initiation has recently been 
clearly delineated by Ron Davidson, with reference to Buddhist Tantric traditions: 

The monk obtains consecration (abhiseka) from his preceptor (vajra drya) so that he takes 
pride in himself as a divinity (devatabhimana) and will be given dominion over a circle of 
divinities (mandala), of different families (kulas). He comes into the company of yogins with 
spells (mantrins) so that he can employ their secret spells (guhyamantra). He is protected by 
VajrapanT, the Lord of Esoteric Literature {tantradhipati). He becomes authorized to engage in 
ritual behavior {karma) which varies from pacific (santika) to destructive (abhicaraka).37 
The prince obtains coronation (abhiseka) from his priest (purohita) so that he is recognized as 
composed of fragments of divinity (devamia) and will be given dominion over a circle of vassals 
(mandala) of different lineages (ku/as). He comes into the company of his counselors 
(mantrins) so that he can make use of their confidential counsel (guhyamantra). He is protected 
by the head of the army (tanfradb/pati). He becomes authorized to engage in royal behavior 
{rajakarma) which varies from pacific (san tika) to ritually destructive ('abhicaraka).37 
The implications of this parallelism have been noted and commentated by a number of 
scholars. Michel Strickmann stresses the attractiveness of Tantric ritual to Asian royalty, both 



within and beyond the borders of South Asia: the central ritual of Tantra-consecration—was 
modeled on the ancient Indian ritual of royal investiture, which not only transformed monks into 
Tantric kings, but also kings into Tantric masters. ... [The] Tantric homa-master imagined 
himself as a cosmocrat, a universal monarch. ..."38 This was emphatically the case in Malla- 
era Nepal, in which a king's Tantric initiation into the use of the goddess Taleju's mantra was 
what effectively gave him the power to rule over the men as well as many of the divinities of his 
kingdom.39 

Similarly, the persons of kings in royal consecrations and icons in ritual worship are 
consecrated in identical ways, through the ritual act of aspersion, sprinkling with the "water of 
five oceans."40 Per Kvaerne has discussed the sexual connotations of the ritual of abhi^e/ca, 
noting the term's derivation from the root sic, "to pour out, sprinkle, soak," and, by extension, 
"impregnate." The hypothesis-that the overtly sexual language employed in textual descriptions 
of Tantric initiation goes back to South Asian consecration rites, of both kings and divine 
images, that were so many ritual reenactments of a hieros gamos 41—is supported by both 
iconography (as in the case of Gaja-Lak§mT, for example 42) and ritual description. We have 
already mentioned the Kaula rite of yon/-abhi§ecana, the "sprinkling of the vulva" of the ritual 
consort. Another example comes from the easternmost extension of Hindu Tantra, medieval 
Indonesia, where the massive presence of water in Tantric ritual lies at the root of the Balinese 
term for the Hindu religion that was imported in the medieval period: Agama f/rtha is the 
"religion of holy water."43 While Bali is the sole Indonesian island to have remained Hindu 
down to the present day, it must be recalled that Hinduism or Buddhism was the religion of 
state for much of the archipelago from the seventh century onward, and in some places down 
to the colonial period. 44 An Old Javanese court poem, the Smara-Dahana ("The Burning of 
Kama"), translated and commented by C. Hooykaas, ends on the following verses: 

I 

Such is her loveliness, moving and sweet, to be compared with mead in a chalice; together 
with her as his principal spouse did Smara come down to earth; King and Queen as 
ArdhanaresvarJ continuously on the jewel lion-throne; King Kamesvara in (the lotus' inner part, 
having as sakti the eight goddesses after their arrival.45 

This poem is in fact a reference to the Indonesian royal consecration, which was Tantric. 
Hooykaas explicates this verse on the basis of Balinese Saiva ritual, in which ArdhanaresvarJ is 
praised in the following terms: "Hence a rain of nectar pours down, therefore on all the limbs 
and junctions, born from the meeting of husband and wife, this is proclaimed to be the 'real 
life."" 46 Here, the king and his queen, husband and wife, embody the divine pair Siva and 
Lima, who together are called amsf/-/caranT, the "making of nectar, holy water." It is at this 
moment in the ritual, in which nectar or holy water is said to descend from the sky to earth, that 
the water in the vessel before the priest becomes transformed into holy water.47 
This is the central mystery of Balinese Hindu religion. On the one hand, this consecration ritual 



transforms a man into a king: whereas as a boy, the king may have had an ordinary name like 
Ayam Vuruk, the Young Cock, following his abhi^e/ca he is given the official name of 
Kamesvara. On the other hand, it transforms him and his spouse into the central deities of the 
Tantric mandala, vivifying the world with the nectar of their union: in the moment of their 
consecration, the newly consecrated King Kame Avara and his spouse are identified with Siva 
and Lima bestowing the nec bir of their supreme bliss upon humanity.48 The mandala is 
completed by che array of women that surround the royal couple: the king, together with his 
spouse, as ArdhanaresvarT, are said to be seated in the padma-guhya, the hidden recess of the 
lotus, where they are surrounded by their eight Saktis, perhaps the king's lesser queens.' 
However, as we noted in the previous chapter, the lotus and its heart are, in Tantric parlance, 
none other than the female sexual organ, and certain Kaula groups represented the Sri Cakra 
as a yoni surrounded by eight lesser yonis. Behind this Indonesian consecration ritual, then, we 
see a projection, onto a political space, of a fundamental Tantric configuration: Kulesvara and 
KulesvarT, surrounded by the Eight Mothers, whose life-giving energy flows downward and 
outward, through the clan hierarchy, to create the "embodied cosmos" of the kingdom. 51 The 
same dynamic appears in accounts of the holy city of Madurai, in Tamil Nadu, a city whose 
mandala is generated, once again, from a "lotus."52 The center of this lotus is, as we have 
seen, the royal bed, in the middle of a house called the karu ("embryo")—like the inner 
sanctum, the "womb house" (garbha-gyha) of the Hindu temple in the heart of the royal 
palace.53 

4. Royal Patronage of Tantric Temples 

Perched atop a strategic high point on the Narmada River at Bheraghat stands a massive 
Yogini temple that was, according to R. K. Sharma, the greatest religious edifice built in the 
history of the entire Kalacuri dynasty. In a period in which temples were, like the cathedrals of 
Europe, major repositories of a kingdom's wealth, pivots for the distribution of royal patronage if 
not motors of economic expansion, and emblems of royal prestige and clan identity, this 
temple's importance would have been immense. Also known as the Golaki Math ("Circular 
Lodge"), the renown of this temple as well as of its builder, a Kalacuri royal preceptor, extended 
southward across the entire Deccan plateau, to the courts of the Cholas of Tamil Nadu and the 
KakatTyas of Andhra Pradesh.54 Built in the first years of the eleventh century by the Kalacuri 
king Yuvaraja II (circa 975-1025 C.E.), it is unique among extant YoginT temple ruins in that its 
circular inner course is comprised of not sixty-four but eighty-one niches, each containing the 
image of a Yogini.55 Eighty-one is in fact the "royal number" for such arrays: a passage from 
the Srimatotfara Tantra describing the benefits that accrue from the worship of the eighty-one 
YoginTs of the mula-cakra —the expansion of one's territory, personal health, and prosperity- 
suggests their wor ship by royalty and nobility. A number of extant painted mandalas that show 
arrays of eighty-one YoginTs were also originally intended for the use of kings. 56 The 
sculptures filling these eighty-one niches document, as it were, the practices of the "Circles of 



Mothers" (matycakras) 57 in which their royal builders were likely the main participants. The 
Yogini temples were also built for protection against epidemics and public calamities, as 
evidenced in the fact that many of their ruins are found near the former dy. nastic capitals. This 
is supported by a passage from the 1558 c.e. Mantramahodadhi of Mahidhara; "wherever there 
are fields, secondary fields, mounds or secondary mounds, ** may the goddesses who are fit to 
be worshipped by kings (vTrendra vandya), and who are pleased by incense, protect us." 59 
The Bheraghat temple is particularly rich in its depictions of the cremation-ground practices of 
the YoginTs.60 On the inner wall of this temple are figured voluptuous and terrible images of 
these goddesses, who originally faced inward on a now missing image of a dancing Siva or 
Bhairava at the open center of the edifice.61 Each seminude, multi-armed YoginT is seated on 
an animal, bird, or human preta vehicle, and their heads are likewise animal, avian, or human. 
Among all the extant Yogini temples, Bheraghat is exceptional in the sculptural detail 
surrounding each of these figures in its niches. Most are cremation-ground scenes, populated 
by a supporting cast of (generally male) flesh-eating ghouls together with their female 
counterparts: jackals, birds, and what are clearly two-armed female human figures-the 
"human” YoginTs or YogesvarTs. There are, how ever, virtually no representations of sexual 
practices in the Bheraghat sculptures. The human YoginTs that are portrayed are often figured 
with severed human appendages in their hands or mouths (fig. 5.d); a certain number of 
emaciated but ithyphallic male figures, standing apart from these, are the sole references to 
sexuality in these images. 62 

Over a dozen ruins of ninth- to twelfth-century Yogini temples lie scattered across the same 
central Indian region that saw Kaula or Tantric practice become popular in royal and aristocratic 
circles in the early medieval period. Moving from west to east, these include the Cajukyas of 
Badami, the Chandellas of Khajuraho, the Kalacuris of TripurT, and the Soma vamsis of Orissa. 
YoginT temples in various stages of ruin have been found at Khajuraho, Bheraghat, Shahdol, 
Mitauli, Surada, Naresar, and Satna (all in Madhya Pradesh); Ranipur-Jharial and Hirapur (in 
Orissa); 63 Rikhiyan, Dudhai, Lukhri, and Tindwali (in Uttar Pradesh); 64 and Coimbatore 
(Tamil Nadu).65 Certain of these, in addition to the Bheraghat and Khajuraho temples, can be 
attributed to specific royal houses: the circa goo c.e. Hirapur temple was constructed by a ruler 
of the Bhanja dynasty, while the Mitauli temple was commissioned by the Kachchhapaghata 
king Devapala (1055-1075) at a time when this family was breaking away from the Chandellas, 
the powerful lords who built Khajuraho.66 More numerous than such surviving ruins are the 
monumental constructions that have disappeared over the centuries. Fourteenth-century Jain 
sources evoke Yogi nipura (Delhi), Ajmer, Ujjain, and Bhrgukaccha as the four great Yogini 
pithas of India, although no temple ruins exist at any of these sites, 67 and four Kashmiri kings, 
queens, or ministers are described in the Kalhana's 1148-49 C.E. Rajatarang\n\ as having 
endowed "Circles of Mothers" surrounding a central image of Siva or Bhairava.68 



Figure 5.d. Detail from image of Bhavna Yogini, tenth century c.e., Shahdol, Shahdol District, Madhya Pradesh, 
now housed in Dhubela Museum. Above, an animal-headed demon is raising an infant to its mouth; below, a 
human Yogini nibbles on the fingers of a severed arm. Photograph by David Gordon White. 


It is in the fifth century c.e. that we encounter the earliest inscriptional evidence for a permanent 
structure built for the worship of the Mothers, whose cult is linked to both DakinTs and "Tantra." 
This is the Gangdhar (Jhalavar District, Rajasthan) stone-tablet inscription, dated to 423 C.E., 



which records the commissioning by Mayurak§aka, a minister to King Visvavarman, of a temple 
to Vi§nu together with a drinking well and a temple to the Mothers.70 Gangdhar lies in the heart 
of a region that enshrines many of the earliest Gupta-age sculptures of the Mothers; it also lies 
within the belt of the ruins of the many medieval Yogini temples of central India that were 
constructed in the centuries that followed. In this inscription we find not only evidence for royal 
worship of multiple goddesses, but also the same sort of combination of the propitiation of both 
Kaula and Vai§nava deities as found in later Rajput traditions from the same region. This is a 
pattern that recurs among the early Calukyas of Badami and the Kadambas—both sixth- to 
seventh-century dynastic lin cages of the Deccan-who adopted the Mothers together with 
Skanda as tutelary deities, even as they were devotees of the great god Vi§nu; 72 The former 
claim to have been nourished by the sapfa/oka-matr, the "Mothers of the Seven Worlds," while 
the latter enjoyed the favor of the god Skanda and the horde of Mothers (mafrgana).73 So, too, 
the Cangu Narayan temple complex, constructed in the fifth century C.E. by the Licchavis of 
Kathmandu in honor of their royal god Vi§nu, also houses shrines to Chin namasta, the 
"Severed-Headed Goddess," and a host of other Mothers.74 Eastern India as well, from Bengal 
to Assam, has long been a region in which the syncretic worship of Vi§nu or Krsna together 
with the Tantric Durga or Kali has long predominated in the royal cultus.75 
As inscriptions at Gangdhar and on the "flying pavilions" of the tenth and eleventh-century 
Khajuraho temples attest, it was kings and their aristocratic ministers who were the most avid 
seekers of the s\ddh\s afforded through contact with the dangerous yet powerful Mothers or 
YoginTs.76 No South Asian temple built in the medieval period is without erotic sculpture on its 
walls, and many of the sexual practices so depicted-because they are condemned in the Indian 
treatises on erotics (kamasastra )—are likely depictions of Tantric rituals.77 In Orissa, where the 
earliest mai thuma motifs appear on late-sixth-century Sailodbhava period temples, explicit 
depictions of sexual activities multiply significantly near the beginning of the tenth century and 
are frequently arranged in a sequential manner to imply specific stages of prescribed rites. 
They appear on Saiva, Vaisnava, and Sakta structures alike and are no longer confined to 
relatively hidden temple recesses, but are rather brought to the fore, for example at the Varahi 
temple at Caurasi, mentioned in the last chapter, in which what may have been an eight-stage 
kamakala ritual replaces the "entourage deities" standard on earlier temples.78 
Many of the couples portrayed in the maithunas carved into the great royal temples of 
Bhubanesvar and Konarak in Orissa and Khajuraho in Madhya Pradesh are clearly aristocrats 
or members of the royal household, even when they are stripped down to their royal 
headdresses.79 Now, many of these erotic carvings may be of harem scenes or representative 
of flights of fancy in which kings took their kingdom to be "Kamadeva's Pleasure Garden."80 
But when "condemned poses" (including rajapana) and "orgy scenes" depicting ascetics and 
royal figures are portrayed, the likelihood is great that these were representations of Tantric 
rituals.81 So, for example, in orgiastic scenes portrayed on the eleventh-century temples of 
Modhera and Roda and the twelfth-century Galtesvara temple, ascetics are shown making 
particular hand gestures, as if reciting mantras.82 Elsewhere, an erotic scene on the south 



joining wall of the Visvanatha temple of Khajuraho depicts orgiastic groups in which attendants, 
while helping the central aristocratic couple, are themselves part of the erotic action. The 
presence of a male attendant indicates that the scene does not represent the harem, where 
only female and eunuch attendants would have been admitted. Moreover, a preceptor is part of 
the scene, as if chanting mantras and conducting an orgiastic ceremony. The scene seems to 
represent a religious ritual in which kings and Tantric specialists participated.83 
The depiction of actual Kaula or Tantric rituals on Indian temples appears to have been a short¬ 
lived phenomenon, of no more than two centuries' duration. With the twelfth century, maithunas 
begin to be treated as independent motifs in the overall iconographic program, thereby losing 
their sequential, and ritual, significance. The introduction in this period of devadas\s as temple 
prostitutes likely contributed to this new glorification of sexual pleasure as an end in itself, as 
opposed to a ritual means to an end.84 The sexualized ritual of the Kaula "gave place to 
hedonistic prace tices...and most of the kings and feudal chiefs who courted Tantrism were 
hardly sadhal<as."85 

5. Kings and Tantrikas in Medievai Narrative 

"Listen Oking and I will tell you a story." Many are the medieval Indian fantasy and adventure 
anthologies that open with these words, or whose multiple embedded stories begin with the 
same framing device.86 And what is it that one finds in the content of the various episodes so 
framed? Stories about kings. There are several obvious reasons for this common place of 
Indian secular literature. The great majority of such anthologies were written under the 
patronage of, and a fortiori for the enjoyment of, royalty. Furthermore, the king, both as a 
private person and as the most important social and political actor in his kingdom, epitomized 
the possibilities and aspirations of Everyman. He was the human free agent par excellence with 
the greatest access, through his pivotal role at the center of his royal mandala, to the higher 
worlds of the divine as well as to the lower realms of the demonic. One should not conclude 
from this that the kings of story were nothing more than ideal or virtual beings: many of their ad. 
ventures and exploits reflect ground-level realities in the relationships between men and their 
antagonists — the women, gods, goddesses, de mens, and demonesses of Tantric tradition. 
Many of the kings and "good people"87 of the medieval South Asian aristocracy were Tantric 
practitioners, and their specifically Tantric practices color the pages of the medieval literary 
canon. 

The most celebrated such anthology is the 21,388-verse Kathasaritsagara ("The Ocean of 
Rivers of Story"), composed by Somadeva between 1063 and 1081 C.E., which offers a 
magnificent tableau vivant of the Tantric or Kaula culture of its time. In this sprawling narrative, 
the heroic king is epitomized by the person of Trivikramasena, the hero of the "Twenty-five 
Vampire Tales" whose 2,196 verses comprise over one-tenth of the entire work. The frame 
story of this particular series of tales places the king in a cremation ground, where he is to take 
part, together with Ksantasila, a perfidious Tantric sorcerer, in a Tantric ritual for supremacy 



over the semi divine Wizards, the Vidyadharas. This sorcerer has instructed King 
Trivikramasena to procure a corpse for the Tantric corpse ritual {sava-sadhana) that he has 
planned; however, the body that the king cuts down from a tree is possessed by a vefa/a, who 
proceeds to tell him a series of riddling stories, often about kings like himself involved in 
practices redolent of Tantra. These "Vampire Tales," a set of narratives within this frame story, 
epitomize the content of the KSS as a whole, as an embedded collection of tales about the 
"embodied cosmos" of the Tantric universe. 88 

The kings who are the most frequent protagonists of the broader KSS are at once 
embodiments of the divine and exemplary humans who under take heroic quests to realize a 
divinity that remains virtual for them until it has been won. Indeed, the outermost frame story of 
the entire cycle is that of Prince Naravahanadatta, a "fallen" Vidyadhara who recovers his 
semidivine rule over the atmospheric realm through a series of conquests against human, 
demonic, and semidivine rivals, as well as through a multitude of amorous conquests of women 
who nearly always turn out to be Vidyadharis, his spouses or lovers from former lives. 89 
Behind the Vidya dhara Naravahanadatta and his stable of Vidyadhari paramours, we once 
again find the Tantrie godhead at the heart of the mandala, the Tantric Virile Hero and his 
accompanying circle of YoginTs, as well as the king as aspiring demigod and his semidivine 
queen. Such aspirations were mirrored in royal self-representations. So, for example, between 
the seventh and thirteenth centuries, when Vidyadhara stories were at the height of their 
popularity in Jain literature, the silaharas—Cajukya tributaries who ruled a portion of the coastal 
strip of western India from their capitals in Goa, Kolhapur, and Thana-claimed to be 
descendants of the Vidyadha ras. 90 In the same region, one encounters a significant number 
of eleventh century personal and place-names including the term "Siddha": Siddha raja, 
Siddhanatha, Siddhapura, Siddhesvara. 

Narrative becomes the basis for royal precept in the 1131 c.e. Mana so//asa.92 A chapter of this 
Indian “mirror of kings" is entitled "Sports of the Virile Hero" (vTra/cr/daj. A guide to the 
attainment of the supernatural enjoyments, the chapter opens by stating that these are to be 
realized by kings like Vikramaditya and Salivahana —that is, men who are Virile Heroes 
(vTrapuru§aih)—and by none other (naitaraih). This prescriptive account finds its mirror in a 
description, found in the coeval Doyasraya of Hemacandra, of the Heroic Practice (vTracara) of 
King Siddharaja, whose nocturnal forays beyond his city walls bring him face-to-face with the 
same Yo ginls and DakinTs as are found in the Manasollasa.94 

In these various literary sources, the king acts as a Virile Hero, without the mediation of a 
Tantric specialist. This was the case, to a limited degree, in medieval Nepal, in which Malla 
kings maintained intimate relationships with their tutelary goddess Taleju and communicated 
with Tantric deities directly or in dreams. Also in Nepal, the king continues to legitimate his 
power, down to the present day, through a direct exchange of swords with the Tantric deity 
Pacali Bhairava, with minimal priestly mediation (by a Vajracarya in this case). This is of a piece 
with enthronement rituals in Maharashtra and Rajasthan, where the throne itself communicates 
the Goddess's sakti to a prince, thereby empowering him to rule.95 More often, however, in 



order to become a Virile Hero, a king must first be initiated by a male guru and a female Yogini 
or DutT. It is only after initia tion that a practitioner, royal or otherwise, may become an 
independent ritual agent, able to act as his own priest and as a priest for other members of his 
lineage. 96 

Who are the people who initiate the king, and what is the position and role of Tantric specialists 
in the life of the royal palace? A significant number of literary works from medieval north India 
attest to the powerful presence of tantrikas in royal courts.97 Perhaps the earliest of these is 
the Kar puramanjau of Rajasekhara, a tenth- to eleventh-century royal poet to the PratThara 
kings Mahendrapala and MahTpala, and later to the Kalacuri king Yuvaraja II, the builder of the 
Bheraghat Yogini temple. The pivotal character of the entire play is a Kaula thaumaturge 
named Bhairavananda, who describes his Kula path (kulamagga) as one of "mantra and 
tantra," a path whose practices of "drinking alcohol and enjoying women lead to liberation."99 
The play's fourth act features the installation by Bhairava. nanda of an image of Camunda, a 
ritual accompanied by a series of dances, performed by women clad as goddesses, which the 
king and queen witness from their palace terrace: "Yet others, bearing in their hands offerings 
of human flesh and terrible with their groans and shrieks and cries and wearing the masks 
(padisTsa) of night-wandering ogresses, are enacting a cemetery scene." 100 It would appear 
that Bhairavananda is here orchestrating a YoginT-type cremation-ground ritual beneath the 
windows of the royal palace itself. Whether the masks these Hindu maenads are described as 
wearing were those of animals or birds, or of the type that one finds in the royally patronized 
dances of the Nine Durgas in the cities of the Kathmandu Valley, cannot, unfortunately, be 
known on the basis of the text itself. However, it does provide us a glimpse into one of the ways 
that human women may have played the roles of YoginTs in medieval ritual performance. 

While the orthodox Rajasekhara 101 was likely ill at ease with the forms of religiosity that his 
leading Tantric character embodied, he nonetheless was writing for a patron who was eager for 
the sorts of miracles that religious specialists like Bhairavananda were able to deliver. 
Furthermore, as this and other plays demonstrate, the presence of Tantric elements in or near 
the royal court was a reality in this period, which could not be glossed over 102 So it is that in 
Rajasekhara's play, the king, queen, and their brahmin fool {vidu§aka) fall under the thrall of the 
supernatural powers wielded by their Tantric superman, because he has promised to elevate 
the king to the status of cakravartin, universal conqueror. He makes good on this by magically 
producing at the court, through his siddhi (of a/far§ana, "attraction"?), the person of 
KarpuramahjarT, the play's heroine; and it is through her marriage with him that the king attains 
the exalted status he in seeking. 103 

While Rajasekhara portrays Tantric practitioners and their influence on the royal court in an 
ambiguous light, others are far more negative in their accounts. A remarkable case in point is 
that of Kr§namisra, whose 1070 po c.e. Prabodhacandrodaya (PC) may be read as an allegory 
of events that transpired in the Chandella royal house of Khajuraho in the first decades of the 
eleventh century. That is, one may discern behind the play's allegorical presentation-that pits 



King Discrimination against King Great Delusion, who, supported by Agnosticism, Hypocrisy, 
Avarice, and Vanity, abducts Religion and attempts to conquer the world through Heresy 
#second level of allegory, this time historical. This is the argument of Hermann Goetz, which I 
summarize here.104 The title of this work may itself be a play on words, with both a literal ("The 
Dawning Moon of Consciousness") and an occulted meaning: "Prabodha{s\ya) and (Chedi)can 
dra's Rise (udaya)," Prabodhasiva being the name of a Kaula "missionary" sent by the Kalacuri 
king Yuvaraja II (also known as Chedicandra) as a means to bringing down the Chandella 
dynasty. 105 This he would have done through Kaula infiltrators, who debauched and thereby 
weakened the Chandella kings Dhangadeva (ruled 954-999) and Gandadeva (ruled 999-1003) 
through the sexual excesses of their practices. An important by-product of this undercover 
campaign would have been the construction of what is arguably the most glorious example of 
medieval Indian temple architecture, the Kandariya Mahadeva temple of Khajuraho, a temple 
especially rich in sculptural motifs of possible Kaula influence.106 

The PC is in fact the celebration of the return to power—and to their Vai§nava senses — of the 
Chandellas in the person of Kirtivarman (fl. ca. 1060-1100), following a sixty-year period of 
occultation under the influence of the rival Kalacuri kings of Chedi,107 coupled by military 
losses at the hands of Mahmud of Ghazni. The same Kirtivarman would also have 
commissioned the (Vai§nava) Lak§mana temple, according to Goetz. If one accepts Goetz's 
well-documented hypothesis that the Kalacuris, al though feudatories of the Chandellas in this 
period, had managed to infiltrate and weaken the court at Khajuraho from within through the 
use of Kaula "operatives," then the allegorical plot of the PC becomes a trans parent 
dramatization of those historical events.108 Why the kings Dhangadeva and Gandadeva, rulers 
in a time when the Chandellas were at the apparent height of their power, would have been 
vulnerable to the blandishments of the Kaulas is explained by Goetz on the basis of their age: 
Dhangadeva was over a hundred years old when he died, and Gandadeva in his eighties or 
nineties when he was defeated in a crucial battle against Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1019.109 This 
rendered both vulnerable, on the one hand, to younger, more vigorous courtiers with hidden 
agendas and, on the other, susceptible to the introduction of young maidens as sexual partners 
for the magico-medical purpose of gerocomy, bodily rejuvenation (kayasa dhana), if not their 
deification through Tantric rites (fig. 5.e).110 This deification of the Chandella kings is also 
represented, according to Goetz, in the form of three superimposed sculptural tableaus on the 
northern and southern joining walls of the Lak§mana, Kandariya Mahadeva, and Visva natha 
temples.111 As we will see in chapter 7, more than one aging king fell prey to the seductions of 
lithe and youthful Yoginis: in his Rayatarang/ni, Kalhana relates how Baka, an elderly Kashmiri 
king, was tricked into becoming the sacrificial victim of a "Feast of Yoga" (yogotsava) 
orchestrated by a "Mistress of Yoga" (yogesvari),112 The same author also chronicles the 



Figure 5.2. Orgy scene accompanied by preparation of an elixir, Lai<§mana temple, Khajuraho, ca. 950 C.E. 
Courtesy of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 


last days of King Harsa (1089-1101), who was offered slave girls as Kaula "goddesses" by his 
courtiers. He worshiped them, had sexual intercourse with them, and "as he was anxious to live 
for a very long time, they granted him, in his foolishness, hundreds of years to live." 113 
Now there are certain problems with Goetz's analysis. First, one has to accept dates of 1000 
C.E. and 1070 C.E. for the Kandariya Mahadeva and Laksmana temples, respectively, for their 
construction to have coincided with the rulers under whose reigns he claims they were built. 
This is at variance with Devangana Desai's accurate dating of the completion of the "former" to 
1030 C.E. and the "latter" to 954 C.E.1114 The dedicatory inscription of the Lak§mana temple, 
dated 954 C.E., speaks of an image of the Vaikuntha form of Vi§nu, that was brought from Kira 
(Kashmir), perhaps via Kanauj, to Khajuraho. This provenience, together with the iconography 
of this image, are evidence for a likely tenth-century Pahcaratra presence at Khajuraho, which 
may have been revived under the patronage of Kirtivarman. Curiously, a relief on the 
Lak§mana temple's platform depicts a master of a Saiva order together with a female attendant 
and four bearded disciples, an indication of a certain religious latitudinarianism. 115 Second, 
the historical Prabodhasiva, whom Goetz identifies as a “Kaula missionary," was in fact a 
leader of the Mattamayuras (“Drunken Peacocks"), from the far more conventional 
Saivasiddhanta order. There is, moreover, rich historical documentation to prove that the 
Mattamayuras were patronized and richly supported by the Kalacuri kings. At the same time, it 
is likely that the Kaulas occupied important places in the Kalacuri kingdom under Yuvaraja II, 
whose Bheraghat YoginT temple they controlled in the years following its construction, 116 
precisely the same years in which Goetz places Kaula agents, sent by the Kalacuris, in 
Khajuraho. Even though wrong in certain of its details, Goetz's theory is not entirely without 
merit with regard to Kaula influence at Khajuraho in the eleventh century, especially when one 
notes that the PC itself mentions "a Somasiddhantin in Kapalika garb,"117 a reference to the 
practice of Tantric dissimulation, the adopting of double or triple sectarian identities, to which 
we will return. 

Other medieval authors present the relationship between the royal court and Kaula and Tantric 
practitioners in a matter-of-fact, even positive light. These include the late twelfth-century 
Jayaratha, who concludes his commentary on the TA with a long account of the relationship 
between his lineage and the Kashmiri aristocracy that were its patrons (when the two were not 
one and the same persons). 118 In addition, there are Tantric works which include passages 
that clearly designate the king and his fam ily as the primary beneficiaries of Tantric ritual. So, 
for example, the Netra Tantra explicitly relates a king's health and prowess and the prosperity 
of his kingdom to the ritual worship of the Mothers, the powers of the amrtesa mantra, and the 
performance of Tantric rituals.119 These include "water pot" treatments against demonic 



afflictions: "Because the many defilement Idemons) are fond of smiting (all creatures] beginning 
with the king, protection that is auspicious and that promotes the general welfare ought to be 
effected. Therefore one should 'worship the water-pot for the protec Nion of the king while he is 
asleep." The same chapter, describing how Seizers afflict fortunate children, enjoins: “A child 
should always be protected, especially the prince.” 120 The /.a/c§mi Tantra enjoins the Tantric 
practitioner to offer his services to the king in times of national disaster, 121 and many are the 
sacred and secular texts that portray kings and their Tantric specialists defending the kingdom 
through the powers afforded them by Tantric mantras and rites. 


6. Rivalries among Tantric Elites 

We have noted that the Tantric mandala becomes "utopian" when there is no temporal ruler to 
be identified with the godhead at the center. In such cases, Tantra lies outside of the 
mainstream, potentially subversive and antinomian, the province of the practitioner as crypto¬ 
potentate. When, however, the ruler is himself a Tantric practitioner or client, then the man dala 
takes on a real-world referent and stands as the mesocosmic template between politico- 
religious realities and their supermundane prototype, the realm of the divine. In the first 
instance, the Tantric mandala is covert and occulted; in the latter, it is overt and hegemonic. 
When the king is a Tantric practitioner, Tantric ritual provides a protective shield around the 
space of his kingdom, with his Tantric specialists standing as bearers of religious authority. 
When, however, there is no ruler, or when the "wrong king" is on the throne, the Tantric 
specialist becomes a covert operative, an occult cosmocrat, controlling a universe of which he 
is, through his identity with the god at the center of the mandala, the creator, preserver, and 
destroyer. This latter state of affairs is, of course, threatening to the "wrong king" in question, 
and Siddha mythology is replete with accounts of the triumph of Tantric masters over wrong¬ 
headed temporal rulers. There are, however, other possible scenarios, productive of other 
strategies on the part of Tantric actors, that need to be explored. These concern relationships 
among power elites - Tantric specialists and their royal or aristocratic clients, in which the 
former, whether they consider their royal client to be legitimate or not, seek to find ways by 
which to assert their authority over the latter. These are the strategies of secrecy and 
dissimulation. 

Until recent times, Tantric ritual constituted a bulwark for the state in the Indianized and 
Sanskritized monarchies of Asia, from Nepal to Bali. 122 Reciprocally, it has especially been 
through royal support (protection, land grants, tax-exempt status, etc.) that Tantric orders as 
well as independent specialists have been empowered both to propagate their sectarian teach 
ings and to consolidate their socioeconomic position in the realm. In this symbiotic relationship, 
Tantric lineages - of families, teaching traditions, and royal, priestly, and monastic succession- 
have often been closely intertwined. It is only in Nepal, however-where the royal preceptor (raj 
guru) has, since the thirteenth century, been the king's chief religious adviser, initiating his royal 



client into the circles of deities that comprise and energize the nepala-mandala 123 —that the 
relationship between the iantrika and his king has remained in official force down to the present 
day. 124 The illustrious Pratap Malla, who ruled from Kathmandu from 1641 to 1674, 
surrounded himself with no fewer than five Tantric advisers. Three of these were brahmin 
specialists in different branches of Tantra, and these are in fact the sole brahmins mentioned in 
the royal chronicles of Pratap's reign; Jhanananda, a brahmin tantrika from the Deccan; 
Lambakarna Bhatta, a brahmin "magician" from Maharashtra; and Narasimha Thakur, a 
brahmin from northeastern Bihar, who had acquired immense powers by reciting the 
Narasimha mantra for three years. In addition to these, Pratap was also advised by two 
Buddhists: Jamana Gubhaju, a local Newar Vajrayana priest possessed of prodigious 
supernatural powers; and a Tibetan lama named Syamarpa.125 

In many ways, royal ceremonial has been as essential to royal power in Nepal as it formerly 
was in premodern Bali and medieval Tamil Nadu, some of whose royal ritual and symbolism we 
have already outlined in this chapter. 126 In the Kathmandu Valley (which was, it must be 
recalled, overwhelmingly Buddhist down into the eighteenth century, even as its power elites 
have generally been Hindu), this ceremonial and the channels to power, both political and 
supernatural, that undergird it, have been controlled by a number of religious specialists. It is 
the relationship among these religious power elites that is of signal interest here. Just as in 
Rajput western India, the lower-caste Charan bard who "made the ruler a true Rajput” was 
closer to the person of the king than his high-status brahmin chaplain, so, too, the Karmacarya 
Tantric priests of the kings of Nepal have often enjoyed greater power in the royal cultus than 
their brahmin homologues, the Rajopadhyaya brahmins. 127 The Karmacaryas belonged to the 
same k§afriya subcaste, even the same lineages, as the Malla kings, and for this reason, 
together with the mantras and initiations they controlled, they dominated the politico-religious 
life of fifteenth- to eighteenth-century Kathmandu. Nonetheless, the Rajopadhyaya brahmins, 
who have managed to negotiate a dual role-both Vedic and Tantric-for themselves in the 
religious life of the kingdom, have since become the prime brokers of royal access to the 
Goddess's power in the Kathmandu Valley. 128 

Control of the cult of the great royal goddess Taleju lies at the heart of the power relationship 
that has obtained between that goddess's "indigenous" Newar Rajopadhyaya brahmin 
priesthood and the present royal family of Nepal, itself descended from the eighteenth-century 
conquerors who invaded from Gorkha, to the west of the valley. 129 After reviewing the cults of 
the gods of the Newars' public religion, the gods of the "civic space" or "mesocosm," Mark 
Dyczkowski offers the following scenario: 

But there is an[other) "inner" secret domain which is the Newars' "microcosm." This does not 
form a part of the sacred geography of the Newar civitas, although, from the initiates' point of 
view, it is the source and reason of much of it. The deities that populate this "inner space" and 
their rites are closely guarded secrets and, often, they are the secret identity of the public 
deities known only to initiates. 



The two domains complement each other. The outer is dominantly male. It is the domain of the 
attendants and protectors of both the civic space and the inner expanse, which is dominantly 
female. By this I mean that while the deities in the public domain may be both male and female, 
the male dominates the female, while the secret lineage deities of the higher castes (of the 
Tantric ritual specialists) are invariably female accompanied by male consorts.... [T]he inner 
domain is layered and graded in hierarchies of deepening and more elevated esotericism that 
ranges from the individual to the family group, clan, caste, and out through the complex 
interrelationships that make up Newar society. Thus the interplay between the inner and outer 
domains is maintained both by the secrecy in which it is grounded and one of the most 
characteristic features of Newar Tantrism as a whole, namely, its close relationship to the 
Newar caste system.130 

The outer domain described by Dyczkowski is that of the outer limits of the royal mandala. 
Here, the multiple Bhairabs (Bhairavas) who guard the boundaries of villages, fields, and the 
entire Kathmandu Valley itself are so many hypostases of the great Bhairabs of the royal cultus 
at the center: Kal Bhairab, Akas Bhairab, et cetera. As we have noted, however, it is only by 
transacting with the transcendent deity at the heart of the man dala that one may access and 
maintain supreme power. It is here that se. crecy becomes a prime strategy. The Rajopadhyaya 
brahmins offer Bhairava initiations to the king as the maintainer of the outer, public state cultus, 
however, it is only among themselves that they offer initiations and empowerments specific to 
Taleju, their lineage goddess f/cu/adevi) -and it is precisely through these secret initiations and 
empowerments that they maintain their elevated status vis-a-vis all the other castes of the 
Kathmandu Valley, including that of their principal client, the king himself. Because the goddess 
at the center of the mandala is their lineage goddess, and theirs alone, and because her higher 
initiations are their secret prerogative, the Newar priesthood is able to "control the king and the 
nepala-mandala as a whole. 131 Higher levels of initiation into the Kubjika Tantras, accessible 
only to these elite tantrikas, afford them hegemony over the religious life of the kingdom, which 
translates into an occult control of the Nepal royal administration, which in turn enhances their 
social status and economic situation. Simply by withholding the highest Taleju initiations and 
their corresponding mantras from the king, they maintain her supernatural power over him. 132 
A comparison with the world of espionage is a useful one here: only those of the privileged 
inner circle (the heart of the Tantric mandala) have the highest security clearance (Tantric 
initiations) and access to the most secret codes (Tantric mantras) and classified documents 
(Tantric scriptures). The Newar priesthood of Kathmandu, tantrikas to the king, are the 
"intelligence community of the kingdom, and their secret knowledge affords them an invisible 
power greater than that of the king himself. In this way, the political power that the Newars lost- 
through the eighteenth-century invasion of the Kathmandu Valley by the founder of the present 
Sah dynasty-has been recovered through their monopoly over their kuladevi, Taleju, the 
goddess at the heart of the royal mandala. This has translated into political power, through their 



control of the administration of the kingdom. 

When one looks at the strategy of secrecy employed by the Newar priesthood of Nepal to exert 
occult control over a kingdom whose political power they lost over two centuries ago, one is not 
far from the practice of dissimulation, of pretending to be someone other than who one is. Dis 
simulation is a particular strategy for maintaining secrecy that is most often employed when the 
"wrong king" is on the throne and practitioners are forced "underground." Here, the oft-quoted 
aphorism concerning the triple identity of Kaula practitioners is most apposite; "Outwardly 
Vedic, a Saiva at home, secretly a Sakta." 133 This strategy is altogether comprehensible in a 
situation of political or religious oppression: curiously, or not so curiously, it is a strategy 
employed in times of relative freedom as well. This is the stuff secret societies are made of the 
world over. The question of why one would wish to dissemble when fear of oppression is not 
one's principal motivation may again be approached by borrowing terminology from the world of 
espionage. Dissimulation allows for covert operatives to possess a double (or triple) identity, 
and to inhabit more than one world at the same time. It is also a means for "insiders" to 
recognize one another without being recognized by "outsiders," through the use of secret signs 
(chommas, mudras), language (mantras), codes (forms of mantric encryption), and so on. It is 
a means for creating an elite, even if its eliteness be known to none but the insider community. 


7. Documentation on Kaulas and Kapalikas in Medieval India 

There has been no small controversy in scholarly circles concerning the sociopolitical sign/f/es 
of the terms "Kapalika" and "Kaula": Are both more often applied by outsiders than by insider 
practitioners? Or are these emie terms, used by practitioners themselves? There is evidence to 
support both arguments, albeit for different reasons. 

There appears to have been a certain a self-consciousness on the part of Kaula practitioners of 
their own clan identities, as witnessed in the significant number of works having the term "Kula" 
or "Kaula" in their titles (Gopinath Kaviraj lists over fifty extant titles as Kaula works).134 In 
addition, numerous epithets of Siva, Bhairava, and the Goddess bear witness to these 
divinities' relationship to human Kaula practitioners. These include kulagocura and kaulagama, 
the KJhN epithets of the Goddess, already discussed.135 Elsewhere, the circa tenth-century 
"Lalita Sahasranama" of the Brahmanda Parana 136 describes the Goddess as "She Who Has 
the Special Taste of the Kula Nectar," the "Protectress of the Kula Secrets," the "Kula Woman," 
"She Who Is Internal to the Kula," the "Female Member of the Kaula” (kaulini), the "Kula YoginT” 
('/cu/ayoginT), “She Who Is Clanless" (akula), "Our Lady of the Kula" (kulesvarl), and "She Who 
Is Worshipped by Persons Devoted to the Kaula Path."137 In his court epic, the Haravijaya, the 
mid-ninth-century Kashmiri author Ratnakara portrays Kaulas as singing the praises of 
Camunda in terms that appear to be disclosive of an "insider” knowledge on his part: 

Those who have adopted the Kaula path contemplate you [O Goddess) in your Bhairava 
form .. the form of the sixteen vTras who are the gurus beginning with SrTkantha ... Having 



contemplated you (O goddess) here in your two modes, supreme and lower: enthroned on the 
beautiful pericarps of the lotuses resting on the tips of the trident within the circle; in Bhairava's 
permanent embrace we Kaulas attain the mastery of powers. 138 

This Kaula self-identification could also take the form of a hierarchization of schools or types of 
practice. So, for example, Ksemaraja, in his eleventh-century commentary on the V\jf\ana 
Bhairava, states that "the Saiva path transcends those of the Vedas; higher than the Saiva is 
the path of the Left and likewise of the Right; the Kaula transcends the Right, and the Trika 
transcends the Kaula."139 Likewise, the Kubjika traditions refer to themselves as the "final 
transmission" (pascimamnaya) of the Kaula, and to all others as Tantrika, collectively, with the 
exception of the "prior transmission" (purvamnaya) of the earlier Kaula schools, all of which 
were received and transmitted by Matsyendranatha.140 This distinction becomes a subject for 
rhetorical flourish in works belonging to the later Tantric revivals. So, for example, chapter 2 of 
the thirteenth- to fourteenth century Kulamava Tantra opens with a paean to the greatness of 
the Kaula and the Clan Practice: 

The Veda is higher than everything [else]; the Vai§nava [teachings] are superior to the Veda. 
The Saiva (teachings) are higher than the Vai§ nava [teachings]; the teachings of the Right are 
higher than the Saiva. The teachings of the Left are higher than those of the Right; those 
teachings "whose end is realization" (Siddhanta) are higher than those of the Left. The Kaula 
teachings are higher than those teachings whose end is realization. There is no (teaching) 
whatsoever that is higher than the Kaula. O Goddess, the Kula (teachingl, (which has gone 
from ear to ear, which is the manifest state of Siva-hood, is higher than the highest, the 
essence of the essence, more secret than the secret. Having churned the ocean of the Vedas 
and Agamas with the churning stick of gnosis, the Kula practice was extracted by me who am 
the knower of the essence, O Goddess! 141 

Yet even as the Kaula literature makes ample reference to the Kaula as an empirical as 
opposed to a virtual or ideal entity, the testimonies of outsiders remain at variance with insider 
accounts. Of the terms "Kaula" and "Kapalika," the latter is far more frequently encountered 
than the former in both secular and "heresiological" literature, 142 as has been richly 
documented by David Lorenzen. The KSS is particularly harsh in its depictions of Kapalikas, 
treating them as lecherous impostors of authentic Tantric practitioners, who use their ill-gotten 
magical powers to subjugate women and enslave them sexually. So, for example, a brahmin 
describes a Kapalika who had kidnapped his wife through the powers of a magic bedstead 
(khatvanga) as a "cheat" {satha), and his order as a band of "heretics" {pakhandinfab]) and 
"imposters" {\/idamb\n[ah]).141 Few works have survived that were authored by persons calling 
themselves Kapalikas; with the term "Kapalika" in their title: or with the "Kapalika doctrine as 
their subject matter. 144 Epigraphical evidence for royal or aristocratic patronage of the 



Kapalikas is equally lacking. As Lorenzen has noted, apart from four epi graphical records of 
royal donations to Mahavratins (and not Kapalikas per se) and an inscription on the Kathmandu 
Pasupatinath temple from circa 630 c.e. mentioning a gift offered in the presence of the 
"congregation of those wearing a chain of heads," the entire epigraphical record on these Skull- 
Bearers treats them more as antitypes of more respectable orders - or worse, as mercenaries, 
dangerous charlatans, or battlefield scavengers - than as a religious order. 145 
So, for example, the Vai§nava Padma Purana, which presents a long disquisition by Siva on 
the heretical orders, describes these heretics as Kaulikas or Kapalikas, but attacks the 
doctrines of the Saiva, Pasupata, Nyaya, Sarkhya, Materialist, and Buddhist heresies: 
"Kapalika doctrine" is nowhere to be found.146 Numerous Puranas blame social disorder on 
heretics like the Buddhists, Jains, and Kapalikas, using stock descriptions from a common, and 
perhaps ancient source, but again, skirting the issue of Kapalika doctrine.147 The orthodox 
Vai§nava founder Ramanuja, who claims in his SrTbhasya (2.35-37) to be refuting Pasupata 
and Kapalika doctrines, in fact writes a broadside against all of the Saiva heresies.148 
Tantric dissimulation may have played a role here: following the mythological example of Siva- 
Bhairava after his decapitation of Brahma's fifth head, 149 Saiva practitioners may have 
"disguised" themselves as Kapalikas at various points in their lives. More than this, Kapalika 
dress may have simply been a means for going "undercover." In addition to Goetz's 
hypothetical reconstruction of the political background to the PC, the KSS and the Nalavilasa of 
Ramacandrasuri, a twelfth-century Gujarati work, also depict the Kapalikas as spies working in 
the service of kings, 150 and, as we have seen, the PC itself mentions "a Somasiddhantin in 
Kapalika garb."151 This garb, or more properly speaking the "six marks” of the Kapalika, are 
listed by Ramanuja: necklace, rucaka neck ornament, earrings, crest jewel, ashes, and sacred 
thread. 152 Curious by their absence from this list are references to the bedstead, human bone 
ornaments, begging bowl, and so on, found in nearly every literary description of Kapalikas. Yet 
these are present in Svacchanda Tantra instructions for the dress of the ascetic officiant of the 
"unexpurgated" cult of Svacchanda Bhairava, which Alexis Sanderson has identified as 
partaking of the "cremation ground asceticism of the Kapalikas." 153 

R. K. Sharma, who notes that there is no written evidence for the existence of the Kapalikas in 
the same medieval Kalacuri lands that likely spawned the Saivasiddhanta sect and in which the 
Pasupatas thrived, nonetheless states that the Kapalika order was somehow linked to the Kau 
las 14 As we have seen, the Tantric wonder-worker who was the central character of the 
KarpuramahjarT is called a Kaula Siddha; a later commentator on this work refers to the same 
figure as a Kapalika. 155 Somadeva, a Jain author of the medieval period, identifies the 
followers of the Trika doctrine as Kaulas who worship Siva in the company of their Tantric 
consorts by offering him meat and wine, and condemns these, saying, "If liberation were the 
result of a loose, undisciplined life, then thugs and butchers would surely sooner attain to it 
than these Kaulas!" 156 Haribhadra, an eighth-century Jain author, lists the "Kula Yogis" as the 
lowest of a succession of four sects, calling them "drunken and dull," in contrast to the highest 
sect, the Jain "Avancaka (Authentic) Yogis." 157 The Kashmiri author Ksemendra describes 



Kapalika or Kaula practitioners as a generally depraved and worthless lot. In his 1066 C.E. 
Dasavataracarita, they and the heterodox practices associated with their "feasts" (utsavas), 
including drinking and consumption of the kaulagola, epitomize the late Kali age and hasten the 
coming of Kalkin (called Karkyavatara here), the tenth and future incarnation of Vi§nu.15* The 
same author condemns a host of religious actors, including Kaulas and tantrikas, in his 
Narmama/a, 159 a satirical description of the hypocrisy and villainy of the Kayasthas who 
controlled the royal administration of the kingdom of Kashmir in his time. The Kayastha 
"protagonist" of this work interacts with a number of social lowlifes who pose as Tantric 
teachers to dupe both himself and other credulous members of his class. These characters 
include a Saiva guru who had previously been a Buddhist and a "pseudo-Vai§nava"— who now 
"together with his wife, and for the sake of protection, had a budding interest in the Kaula teach 
ings" 160—and who indulges to excess in orgiastic Tantric practices with his many low-caste 
hirelings.161 

For all this, there is even less epigraphic evidence for royal patronage of the Kaulas as an 
institutionalized order or sect than there is for the Ka palikas. A 973-74 C.E. inscription from the 
Shekhavati region of eastern Rajasthan states that Allata, a preceptor of the Samsarika-kula 
order, was the disciple of Visvarupa, the preceptor of the Pancarthika branch of the Pasupata 
order.162 According to Sharma, when the Bheraghat Yogini fell out of the control of the Kaulas, 
it was taken over by the Pasupatas (led by a preceptor named Rudrarasi of Lata, present-day 
Gujarat), with the Kaulas migrating a kilometer away to the site of the present-day village of 
Gopalpur.163 

Establishing the fact that the terms "Kaula" and "Kapalika" seem not to correspond to the 
language used in royal inscriptions and edicts only proves that practitioners who referred to 
themselves by these names did not have the visibility that identifiable orders with religious 
establishments, such as the Saiva Siddhantins and other contemporary groups, appear to have 
had. 164 Alternately, it indicates that the Kaulas or Kapalikas were not institutionalized religious 
orders at all, but rather secret societies whose memberships were comprised of persons from 
secular society. Here, as we have already hypothesized, dissimulation would have played an 
important role in the practice and self-identity of the Kaula practitioner. 


8. Tantric Dissimulation in an Eighteenth-Century Account 

The French regular Jean-Antoine Dubois, better known as Abbe Dubois, passed some thirty 
years of his life, toward the beginning of the nineteenth century, among the Indian people 
whose customs, institutions, and ceremonies he chronicled in a dispassionate if not 
sympathetic way, in a work that has become a classic: Moeurs, Insf/tuf/ons et ceremonies des 
peuples de I'lnde. 165 An exception to the rule is his wholly unsympathetic depiction of the 
following ritual, which he ascribes to Vai§nava practitioners: 



People have seen so-called magicians organize nocturnal gatherings at a deserted spot known 
to me, and indulge in incredible excesses of intemperance and debauchery there. The leader of 
these orgies was a Vaisnavite Brahmin, and several Sudras were initiated into the mysterious 
iniquities carried out there. ... Among the abominable mysteries current in India, there is one 
that is all too well-known; this is the practice called saWy-poudya [sakti paja], ... The ceremony 
takes place at night, with more or less secrecy. ... The Na/77acyf7aris, or followers of Vishnu, are 
the most frequent perpetrators of these disgusting sacrifices. 16h People from all castes, from 
the Brahmin to the Pariah, are invited to attend. When the company are assembled, all kinds of 
meat, including beef, are placed before the idol ofVi§nu. ... The celebration of these mysteries, 
invariably foul as concerns their content, can at times vary in their form. In certain cases, the 
immediate objects of the sacrifice to Sakty are a large vessel that has been filled with local 
alcohol and a girl who has reached the age of puberty. This latter, entirely naked, stands in an 
altogether in. decent pose. They then summon the goddess Sakty, whom they presume 
accepts their invitation by simultaneously establishing herself in the ves. sel of alcohol and that 
portion of the girl's anatomy which modesty prohibits me from naming. Next, the people offer 
these two objects a sacri hice of flowers, incense, sandalwood, akchatta {ak§ata: unhulled 
rice), and #lighted lamp: and, as neiveddia (na/Vedya: offering of edible foods), a portion of all 
the meats that have been prepared. Once this has been done. Brahmins, Sudras, Pariahs, men 
and women all become drunk on the alcohol consecrated to Sakty, which they drink from the 
same vessel, touching it with their lips. ... The men and women then throw themselves on the 
food, avidly gobbling it down. The same chunk of food passes from mouth to mouth, and is 
successively chewed away until it has been entirely consumed. ... In this case, the people are 
persuaded that they are in no way sullied by eating and drinking in such a revolting manner. 
When they have at last become entirely intoxicated, men and women mingle freely and pass 
the remainder of the night together. ...167 

There are a number of elements of this description that do not ring entirely true. The first 
concerns its source. At first blush, one has the impression that Abbe Dubois had direct 
knowledge of these mysteries, these se. cret nocturnal rites; yet what is it that he actually 
states? (1) People have seen (2) so-called magicians organize nocturnal gatherings (3) at a 
deserted spot known to me. In fact, Dubois is not claiming to have been an eyewitness to these 
practices; it is other people who have seen them. But then we have to ask the question; Who 
but a participant in these rites would have seen them? One can hardly imagine that 
nonparticipants would have been invited as spectators to these secret rituals. Therefore, 
Dubois' informants were either participants in these rites, or spies of some sort, or simply liars 
or gossips. In every one of these three possible scenarios, these informants are making a value 
judgment about the officiants of these rites: they are so called magicians. Now, magicians have 
historically been ranked among the bottom feeders of Indian society, together with petty 
thieves, swindlers, and false ascetics—so what would a so-called magician be? And what 
would a so-called magician be if reports of him are coming to Dubois from people who are likely 



spies, liars, or gossips? The sole eyewitness claim Dubois makes concerning these nocturnal 
rites is that they take place at a deserted spot known to me. Here as well, we find ourselves at 
an interp impasse. If Dubois, a foreign regular, knows where these mysteries take place, how 
mysterious and secret can they be? Presumably everyone in the district would have been au 
courant in that case. Finally, as it turns out, the biggest liar in this entire scenario is Dubois 
himself: Sylvia Murr has demonstrated beyond a doubt that Dubois celebrated ethnography 
was plagiarized from the writings of a late-eighteenth-century French regular. Father 
Coeurdoux. 168 

While we can be certain that Dubois was not an eyewitness to them, it nonetheless remains the 
case that certain elements of his description of these nocturnal mysteries correspond quite 
precisely to those found in a number of Tantric ritual texts on the secret rites. Now we have a 
new set of questions: If these rites are secret, why would they have been written down? And 
even if these ritual texts were withheld from outsiders and threats in post-tenth-century texts 
themselves describing the dire punishments of persons leaking such information are an 
indication that although committed to writing, they were nonetheless intended to be kept secret 
how is it that a foreign cleric could have had such authentic knowledge of the contents of the 
rites described in them, their participants, and the site of those practices? 

Let us return to Dubois' description of the rite, which states that "Brahmins, Sudras, Pariahs, 
men and women all become drunk on the alcohol consecrated to Sakty." Persons from every 
walk of life and every segment of the social spectrum are participating in a nocturnal rite. What 
happens on the following day? Everyone dissembles, going about their daily life as if nothing 
had happened the night before. Yet everyone knows where they were the night before, and in 
the Gemeinschaft society of traditional In dia, everyone in the village, town, or neighborhood 
would also have been privy to the fact that something was going on in the cremation ground or 
forest grove out on the edge of town on the last new-moon night, or some other temporal 
conjuncture. So in the end, there is very little secret about these secret nocturnal Kaula rites: 
it's as if half the town were Freemasons, with the other half knowing the former had a lodge and 
regular meetings, and pretty much everyone knowing who was who and what was what, but 
Maying they were not telling. 


9. The Tantric Turn and the Strategy of Dissimulation 

I have used this protracted discussion as a means of indicating that in the Tantric context what 
has perhaps been essential is not keeping a secret it Nelf, but rather maintaining a cult of 
secrecy, that is, the notion that there Is a secret being kept, and that that secret is so very 
powerful and so very Necret that it is necessary that people dissemble, maintaining a secret 
identity in a society where keeping secrets is a near impossibility. This is not to Nay that there 
did not or do not exist tantrikas who have practiced their religion in totally isolated sites far 
removed from all human habitation. How. ever, as I have argued, texChapter 5 



THE POWER OF THE YOGINI: 


Tantric Actors in South Asia 

It has commonly been assumed that Hindu Tantra has been a marginal, "underground,"even 
subversive tradition. It is nonetheless untrue that esotericism, mysticism, and secrecy-arguably 
hallmarks of Tantra-need necessarily imply that this body of religious practice has at all times 
been outside of the South Asian "mainstream.” In fact, when one looks at the secular literature 
and art historical data of the medieval period, as well as at the religious landscape of Nepal, 
whose public and private religion have remained Tantric down to the present day, one finds that 
many if not most Tantric actors are not marginal, and that much Tantric practice is public. This 
is particularly true in cases where Tantra is the "religion of state" and the king the prime Tantric 
actor in the kingdom. Here, Tantra and Tantric practices become, in the words of Robert Levy, 
"advertised secrets." 

1. Tantric Theories of Kingship: The Heart of the Mandala 

Tantric actors in South Asia-who have included Virile Heroes, gurus, monks and nuns, yogins, 
sorcerers, witches, rulers, royal preceptors, royal chaplains, spirit-mediums, visionary bards, 
oracle priests, healers, and lay or householder practitioners-may be classified into three main 
groups: (1) Tantric specialists who have received initiation into a textual, teaching lineage and 
their generally elite clients; (2) Tantric specialists lacking formal initiation, whose training is 
effected through oral transmission (or divine possession) alone, and their generally nonelite 
clients; (3) house holder or lay nonspecialists whose personal practice may be qualified as 
Tantric, but whose goal is liberation rather than supernatural enjoyments. While the third 
category is numerically the largest, lay or householder Tantric practice is generally "softcore," 
and will therefore not enter significantly into this discussion. Of course, there is overlap among 
these groups, with householder practitioners, for example, calling upon one or another type of 
specialist for teachings, guidance, and ritual expertise and mediation. The purview of the 
Tantric actor par excellence, the Tantric sovereign, covers all three of these categories. Himself 
a householder practitioner, he interacts with both elite and popular, "clerical" and "shamanic"? 
practitioners in his public life as a potentate and in his private life as his own person. Apart from 
the king of Nepal, there are no Hindu Tantric sovereigns remaining in the world, and it is for this 
reason, I would maintain, that most modern-day scholarly and popular accounts of Tantra have 
tended to view it either as little more than popular superstition or "sympathetic magic," on the 
one hand, or as a sublime theoretical edifice, on the other, without seeking to describe the 
relationship between these two types of practice and their respective practitioners. 

A central element of Tantric theory and practice, the mandala is the mesocosmic template 
through which the Tantric practitioner transacts with and appropriates the myriad energies that 
course through every level of the cosmos. The Kamakala, Samvarta, and Sricakra, already 



mentioned, are but three among a galaxy of Tantric mandalas that are so many graphic 
representations of the universe as a clan (kula) of interrelated beings, as an "embodied 
cosmos." Here, it is important to note that the mandala was, in its origins, directly related to 
royal power. Indeed, "mandala" was simply a term for an administrative unit or county in 
ancient India and has continued to bear that meaning since at least the sixth century C.E. in the 
expression "Nepala-Mandala” for the Kathmandu Valley and its surrounding territory.4 

The concept of the king as cakravartin-as both he who turns (varta yati) the wheel (cakra) of his 
kingdom or empire from its center and he whose chariot wheel has rolled around its perimeter 
without obstruction - is one that goes back to the late Vedic period. Central to this construction 
of kingship is the notion that the king, standing at the center of his kingdom (from which he also 
rules over the periphery), mirrors the godhead at the center of its realm, its divine or celestial 
kingdom. However, whereas the godhead's supermundane realm is unchanging and eternal, 
the terrestrial ruler's kingdom is made so through the "utopia" of the mandala. As such, the 
idealized "constructed kingdom" of the mandala is the mesocosmic template between real 
landscapes, both geographical and political, and the heavenly kingdom of the godhead, with 
the person of the king as god on earth constituting the idealized microcosm. Ruling from his 
capital at the conceptual center of the universe, the king is strategically located at the pivot of 
the prime channel of communication between upper and lower worlds-between the human, the 
divine, and the demonic-- which he keeps "open" through the mediation of his religious 
specialists.5 

In South Asia the practice of the mandala is tantamount to the millenarian royal conquest of the 
four directions (digvijaya), which, beginning with a fire sacrifice (homa), has the king process 
through the cardinal compass points, around the theoretical perimeter of his realm, before 
returning to his point of origin, which has now been transformed into his royal capital and center 
of the universe. This last detail is an important one, because it highlights the king's dual role as 
pivot between heaven and earth. On the one hand, he is the microcosmic godhead incarnate, 
ruling from the center; yet on the other, he is the mundane representative of Every man, 
struggling against a myriad of hostile forces that threaten him from the periphery. This latter role 
is brought to the fore in the Tantric ceremonial of Nepal, in which the ritual performances that 
reenact the goddess Durga's victory over the enemies of the gods mobilize every stratum of 
society, down to the lowly Pode Sweepers.7 

It is here that, in terms of the practice of the mandala and of Tantric practice in general, the king 
constitutes the link that binds together elite and nonelite practitioners and traditions. In reality, 
the king's hold on the mandala of his realm has often been more utopian than real. Conversely, 
given the intrinsically utopian (belonging to "no-place") nature of the mandala, Tantric 
practitioners have often flourished, or at least survived, in situations of political anarchy or 
oppression; that is, in the absence of a religiously sanctioned ruler. In this latter case, religious 



power, when forced to operate on a clandestine level, controls the invisible forces of the uni 
verse from the hidden "center" of the tantrika's "peripheral" shrine, lodge, or forest. It is not for 
nothing that in India the abbot of a powerful monastery or leader of a religious order continues 
to be addressed, down to the present day, as guru-raja, “preceptor-king." In this sense, the 
Tantric practitioner is a crypto-potentate, transacting like a king with the boundless energy of 
the godhead that flows from the elevated center of his worship mandala. Here, then, we see 
that the utopia of the Tantric mandala may serve both to ground legitimate royal authority and 
power when the king is a Tantric practitioner, as well as to subvert illegitimate power or create a 
covert nexus of power when the wrong king or no king is on the throne. 


2. Kings and Goddesses 

The widely advertised secret practices prescribed and described in sacred and secular 
literature need not necessarily have taken place far from political centers of power or social 
centers of human activity. So, for example, a nineteenth-century tract from Gujarat, likely the 
work of a member of the reformist Vai§nava Swammarayan movement-a tract whose 
expressed purpose was to unmask the excesses of Tantric practice-asserts that "every city has 
one-fourth part of its population as Saktas (i.e., tan trikas)—and the ceremonies are performed 
very secretly in the middle of the night; if a king be a supporter, they are also observed 
publicly."* As I will show in the final sections of this chapter, Tantric dissimulation may have 
played a part in public denials of not particu cret practices that would have been observed by a 
broad swath of the population. 

What happens when, as appears to have been the case in a number of South Asian kingdoms 
since the medieval period, a king becomes a Kaula practitioner? What impact does his Kaulism 
have on the nature of both public and secret ritual? What are the sociopolitical conditions that 
might foster or support a Kaula royal cultus-what one could call a "Kaula polity"? In the opening 
chapter of this book, I suggested that "classical" bhakti in some way corresponded to the 
religious productions of what Harald Tambs-Lyche has termed "urban society" in South Asia — 
the brahmin intelligentsia, a certain Indian aristocracy, and the merchant classes. A— Tantric or 
Kaula-alternative appears to have emerged out of a seventh-to twelfth-century "ruralization of 
the ruling class," during which the ruling aristocracy of north India severed or reduced its 
socioeconomic ties with "urban society" in favor of more direct links with farmers and 
pastoralists. As a means to reinforcing these socioeconomic links with agrarian society — to 
the land, their allies, and their subjects — these rulers embraced the cults of rural tutelary 
deities. For the Rajput society of western India that is Tambs-Lyche's focus, this meant an 
eschewing of the Sanskritized cult of the high Hindu god Siva in favor of close ties with the ku 
ladevTs, the clan goddesses of the land, considered to be the source of all life in an agrarian 
society. This trend enters into the political theory of the 1131 C.E. Manasollasa-an encyclopedia 



attributed to the Calukyan ruler Somesvara III, whose kingdom comprised much of the Deccan 
plateau which adds sakti, as the eighth element comprising a kingdom, to the standard list of 
seven found in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. According to this source, a king's sakti, which takes 
the form of his "command" (ajha), controls the seven other elements. 12 

I believe it can be shown that the central Indian kingdoms that were the settings for the 
documented origins of the Kaula, as well as the post fifteenth-century Kathmandu Valley 
kingdoms that revived Kaula practice, 13 display the same ruralization pattern as that found in 
Tambs-Lyche's Rajput contexts. It is not my intention here to make the reductionist argument 
that South Asian agrarian political economies that disfavor urban elites have stood at the origin 
of the various "Kaula polities"; yet 1 would suggest that there may be an elective affinity 
between these socio economic, political, and religious formations, just as there appears to have 
been between urban society and classical Hindu devotionalism. 

Of greater moment for our concerns is the wealth of empirical historical data pointing to the 
clear emergence of a public cultus of powerful martial goddesses among the ruling houses of 
South Asia in the early medieval period. These tutelary goddesses, which were often identified 
with the great Goddess Durga or with a group of Mother goddesses-the Seven Mothers, the 
Nine Durgas, 14 and so on-were at bottom royal kuladevis, goddesses of land and clan that 
cemented alliances between ruling families (fig. 5.a).15 This is not to say that the high gods of 
Hinduism disappeared from the royal cultus in this period: it is in the seventh and eighth 
centuries precisely that, with the appearance of the first great monumental temples in India, we 
see the great male gods of Hinduism being sculpturally depicted with the features of the kings 
who were their devotees. But this identification of king with high god had a limited place in the 
royal cultus. Vi§nu (as Kr§na, Narasimha, Jagannatha, and later Rama) as well as Siva 
remained at the sacred center precisely in order to afford the king who identified with these 
high gods a modicum of transcendence over the alliances and ties to the land that his tutelary 
goddesses provided.'? But it was the latter group that ratified and energized the pragmatic 
religious life of the kingdom as a whole, both as the great family of the king and his people, and 
as an embodied cosmos of people, ancestors, animals, and land. This pattern has been 
repeated since Malla times in Nepal, where Vi§nu and Siva are the gods of state (ra§lradevata) 
and the goddess Taleju, the personal, tutelary, and lineage goddess (kuladevata) of the rulers 
of that kingdom.18 The intimate, even sexual, nature of the king's relationship to his goddess is 
underscored by their living arrangement: under the Mallas, Ta leju, in distinction to the great 
male gods, resided within the royal palaces, which were at once princely dwellings and 
goddess temples. 19 

Perhaps the earliest mythic account of a king worshiping a group of "Tantric" goddesses is that 
found in certain manuscript traditions of the MBh, in which Arjuna calls upon Durga and a host 
of other great Goddesses on the eve of a definitive battle in the great Epic war. 20 Slightly 



earlier, a classical Tamil poem, the circa 100-300 C.E. Netunalvatai, depicts the relationship 
between warrior king and warrior goddess by describing the royal bedroom situated at the 
symbolic heart of the Pandya kingdom. 

Figure 5.4. Rajasthani kueladevTs and popular goddesses portrayed as emanations of Durga. 
Polychrome, Ca. I905 

In this bedroom is a round bed, symbolizing the round Vedic fire altar and the earth, and on this 
bed is the queen, who lies naked, awaiting the oblation of soma-semen from her husband. 
Known as "The Clan-founding Goddess" (kula-mutaltevi), she embodies the Mother goddess to 
whom her maidservant prays for victory, as well as the ananku (a Tamil term whose semantic 
field corresponds to that of sakti in Sanskrit) that pervades the royal capital-fortress. That 
ananku, transmitted by her to the king each time they have sexual intercourse (kutal), is carried 
inside of him as the en ergy that wins him victory in battle. 21 Nearly all of the elements of the 
later kuladevT cults appear to be present in this early Tamil poem. 

In the centuries that follow these two literary sources, royal inscriptions of northern Indian 
warrior kings first begin to associate the Mothers with war- because war, too, is a cause of 
death—as well as with Skanda, the war god. 22 This powerful, but also malevolent, aspect of 
the great Goddess emerges most prominently in a hymn to VindhyavasinT, sung by King Yaso 
varman, in the ninth-century c.e. Gaudavaho of Vakpati, in which the description of this 
goddess mirrors that of Candika and her shrine in the seventh-century Kadambari of 
Banabhatta as well as that of Camunda in the eighth-century MalatT-Madhava of Bhavabhuti.23 
Down to the nineteenth century, the kings of Nepal worshiped the Nine Durgas at the end of the 
autumnal festival of the Nine Nights (navaratri) precisely because this was the beginning of the 
season of military campaigns, which lasted until the onset of the rainy season (fig. 5.b).24 

In both Nepal and India, records of royal patronage of goddess cults and temples multiply 
during the early medieval period, as evidenced in inscriptions and numismatics, 25 with 
mythologies of the adoption of clan goddesses proliferating. One such goddess is Kubjika, "She 
Who Is Hunched Over," whose medieval cult is richly attested in massive manuscript traditions 
in Kathmandu, where, according to Mark Dyczkyczkowski, the present-day royal cult of the 
goddess Taleju in fact masks that of Kubjika. Kubjika's myth, which links her to the royal power 
of the Kadambas of Konkana (present-day coastal Maharashtra, Goa, and Karnataka), is brief 
but to the point. A sage named Siddhanatha comes to the Kadamba capi cal of Candrapura 
and initiates the king, named Candraprabha, into the cult of Kubjika, admonishing him that he 
have his subjects do the same. 26 Another such goddess is Khodiyar, "She Who Limps," a 
goddess who is worshiped throughout modern-day Gujarat, and who, according to leg. end, 
raised Naughan, the founder of the Cudasama dynasty, to power in 1025 C.E. (fig. 5.c).Three 
elements of this goddess's myth are worthy of note; First, she is a goddess born in the 
household of a Charan, a gift of the great Goddess Jagadamba, "Mother of the Universe"; 



second, she is one of woven sisters who are intimately related to the sixty-four Yoginis, and 
who 


Figure 5.b. Navadurga masks, Navadurga temple, Theco village, Kathmandu Valley. 
Photograph by David Gordon White. 

demand and receive blood (buffalo) sacrifice; and third, she elevates Naughan to power after 
having been gratified by the sacrificial offering of a human child.27 Kubjika and KhodTyar are 
not the sole Tantric goddesses marked by a physical deformity. There are also a number of 
goddesses whose names denote deformed eyes (VirupaksT, Vikatak§i). It is tantalizing to see in 
these deformed goddesses the continuation of such earlier ambiguous female figures as the 
Vedic Kunamnama (“Unbowed"), Kuvanna ("She of Evil Color") of the Sri Lankan Mahavamsa, 
and the Epic Amba, who is transformed into a crooked (kutila) river.28 

While South Asian mythology knows of a number of kings with physical deformities (the Epic 
Dhstara§tra, Pandu, and Sisupala being three well-known cases in point), none of their 
deformities appear to be "con genitally" inherited from goddesses. Yet there is a feature of the 
ritually constructed person of the king that intimately identifies his body, his very being, with that 
of the Goddess. In the Devi Mahatmya, the great Goddess is generated from the conjoined 
splendor (tejas) of the great male divini ties.29 According to Thomas Coburn, this image 
directly parallels-if it does not simply appropriate it-the ritual "construction" of a king, from 
"particles" of the eight divine regents of the directions, as described in the circa first-century 
B.C.E. Manava Dharma Sastra. This ontological identification of goddess with king in 
mythology and royal ideoloxy must have 


Figure sc. Khodiyar, kuladevi of the medieval Cudasama dynasty, now regional goddess of Gu 
jarat. Polychrome, ca. 1990. 


been a conscious one, even if, in both of these cases, king and goddess are tributary to male 
deities. 

The South Asian king has played a dual role through history, both generating and revivifying his 
kingdom from within, and hurling himself out ward to the royal periphery to do battle against the 
demonic forces of his enemies, and, by extension, disease, famine, and pestilence. The king's 
dual role has mirrored that of the royal Goddess herself, both as symbolic progenetrix of the 
kingdom at its center and a fearsome female warrior at its periphery. In this latter role, she has 
long been called Durga, who was first and foremost a warrior goddess, embodied in the walls 
of the fortress (durga). The very name Durga, "She Who Is Difficult of Access"- one of the 



earliest names found in Hindu literature for the Goddess as a powerful, independent, martial 
deity-is very likely a derivate of terms for “fortress," "stronghold," or distant, outer battlement. 
Asko Parpola has in fact argued that Tantric diagrams may have their origin in the ground plans 
of ancient Bactrian and Harappan palace-fortresses." Nowhere do we find such strong 
evidence for this dual role as in Nepal. The Mallas, the dynasty responsible for the "Tantric 
revival” in Nepal from the fourteenth century onward, worshiped the Nine Durgas during the 
season of military campaigns and called upon the Eight Mothers to protect the borders of their 
city-states from invasion. Durga, their goddess of war, also identified as their clan goddess 
Taleju, had a shrine in every fort and garrison, and presided over the defense of the kingdom. 
When the kingdom was at peace, the sanctum of her royal temple at the kingdom's center 
housed the royal weapons. 32 

Like Durga, the Eight Mothers of the three city-states of the Kathmandu Valley have both inner 
and outer forms, the former anthropomorphic images housed in temples within the city and the 
latter aniconic stones located at or outside the original city walls.33 The fierce or wrathful 
deities located at the periphery of the royal mandala have often been fe male-circles of wild 
animal- or bird-headed goddesses —a reminder once again that the activated energy that flows 
through the Tantric mandala is nearly always feminine. This role is illustrated in the twelfth- 
century Jain poet Hemacandra's Dvyasraya-Kavya, which describes an encounter between the 
Gujarati king Jayasimha and a group of YoginTs. These latter, protecting the kingdom of Malwa 
at their shrine on the Sipra River, try to kill the invading king with their mantras, but Jayasimha 
wins them over.34 Kaula and Tantric sources often divide the host of the YoginTs into two 
groups, the airborne (khecari) and land-based (bhucari) divisions. My choice of military 
terminology is not facetious here: Yoginis were the semi divine war goddesses of many a 
medieval South Asian kingdom, as a section of the eleventh-century Manasollasa also attests. 
Entitled "The Circle of YoginTs," it combines a discussion of military strategies with descriptions 
of astrological diagrams for determining when and where to attack: the last of these diagrams, 
which places a goddess at each of the eight directions, is called the yogini-cakra. 35 

The YoginTs' liminal and tutelary status is powerfully evoked, once again, in the Duyasraya- 
Kavya, in its description of the nocturnal exploits of the eleventh-century Cajukya monarch 
Siddharaja (A. 1094-1143): 

[Even when the night comes the duties of the king are by no means finished ... he must rise 
from his couch to perform the "Veerchurya" (vira practice). He goes forth, sword in hand, alone. 

. . extendinghis rambles beyond [the city walls to some spot frequented only by the filthy birds 
of night, the Yogeenee [YoginTs] and the Dakin [DakinTs), female sprites, whom he compels to 
reply to his questions and to inform him of future events. 36 

Walking alone with sword in hand, the king takes the role of Everyman not only because he is 
the representative and protector of every one of his people, but also because he is himself his 



own person, subject to many of the same trammels of existence as everyone else in his realm. 
Like them, he has a home and a family, a body that is prey to disease and death, and 
deceased relations who come to visit him in his dreams. In this respect, he must transact with 
the same gods, ghosts, and ancestors as have most Asian individuals from time immemorial— 
beings that, because they are closer to the human world than are the high gods, are generally 
viewed as having a more immediate impact on human life. 

3. Royal and Tantric Consecration 

In South Asia the royal courts of Hindu and Buddhist kings have often constituted the privileged 
clienteles of Tantric specialists. This symbiotic relationship between Tantric "power brokers" and 
their power-wielding royal patrons is particularly apparent in Tantric rituals of initiation (diksa), 
und consecration or empowerment (abhiseka). Tantric consecration has long been the special 
prerogative of Asian rulers, and royal participation in Tantric ritual colors much of Tantric 
literature. The intimate relationship between royal and Tantric initiation has recently been 
clearly delineated by Ron Davidson, with reference to Buddhist Tantric traditions: 

The monk obtains consecration (abhiseka) from his preceptor (vajra drya) so that he takes 
pride in himself as a divinity (devatabhimana) and will be given dominion over a circle of 
divinities (mandala), of different families (kulas). He comes into the company of yogins with 
spells (mantrins) so that he can employ their secret spells (guhyamantra). He is protected by 
VajrapanT, the Lord of Esoteric Literature (tantradhipati). He becomes authorized to engage in 
ritual behavior (karma) which varies from pacific (santika) to destructive (abhicaraka).37 

The prince obtains coronation (abhi§eka) from his priest (purohita) so that he is recognized as 
composed of fragments of divinity (devamia) and will be given dominion over a circle of vassals 
(mandala) of different lineages (kulas). He comes into the company of his counselors 
(mantrins) so that he can make use of their confidential counsel (guhyamantra). He is protected 
by the head of the army (tantradhipati). He becomes authorized to engage in royal behavior 
(rajakarma) which varies from pacific (san tika) to ritually destructive (abhicaraka).37 

The implications of this parallelism have been noted and commentated by a number of 
scholars. Michel Strickmann stresses the attractiveness of Tantric ritual to Asian royalty, both 
within and beyond the borders of South Asia: "... the central ritual of Tantra-consecration—was 
modeled on the ancient Indian ritual of royal investiture, which not only transformed monks into 
Tantric kings, but also kings into Tantric masters. ... [The] Tantric homa-master imagined 
himself as a cosmocrat, a universal monarch. ..."38 This was emphatically the case in Malla- 
era Nepal, in which a king's Tantric initiation into the use of the goddess Taleju's mantra was 
what effectively gave him the power to rule over the men as well as many of the divinities of his 
kingdom.39 



Similarly, the persons of kings in royal consecrations and icons in ritual worship are 
consecrated in identical ways, through the ritual act of aspersion, sprinkling with the "water of 
five oceans."40 Per Kvaerne has discussed the sexual connotations of the ritual of abhi§eka, 
noting the term's derivation from the root sic, "to pour out, sprinkle, soak," and, by extension, 
"impregnate." The hypothesis-that the overtly sexual language employed in textual descriptions 
of Tantric initiation goes back to South Asian consecration rites, of both kings and divine 
images, that were so many ritual reenactments of a hieros gamos 41—is supported by both 
iconography (as in the case of Gaja-Lak§mT, for example 42) and ritual description. We have 
already mentioned the Kaula rite of yoni-abhi§ecana, the "sprinkling of the vulva" of the ritual 
consort. Another example comes from the easternmost extension of Hindu Tantra, medieval 
Indonesia, where the massive presence of water in Tantric ritual lies at the root of the Balinese 
term for the Hindu religion that was imported in the medieval period: Agama tirtha is the 
"religion of holy water."43 While Bali is the sole Indonesian island to have remained Hindu 
down to the present day, it must be recalled that Hinduism or Buddhism was the religion of 
state for much of the archipelago from the seventh century onward, and in some places down 
to the colonial period. 44 An Old Javanese court poem, the Smara-Dahana ("The Burning of 
Kama"), translated and commented by C. Hooykaas, ends on the following verses: 

I 

Such is her loveliness, moving and sweet, to be compared with mead in a chalice; together with 
her as his principal spouse did Smara come down to earth; King and Queen as ArdhanaresvarT 
continuously on the jewel lion-throne; King Kamesvara in (the lotus' inner part, having as sakti 
the eight goddesses after their arrival.45 

This poem is in fact a reference to the Indonesian royal consecration, which was Tantric. 
Hooykaas explicates this verse on the basis of Balinese Saiva ritual, in which ArdhanaresvarT is 
praised in the following terms: "Hence a rain of nectar pours down, therefore on all the limbs 
and junctions, born from the meeting of husband and wife, this is proclaimed to be the 'real 
life."" 46 Here, the king and his queen, husband and wife, embody the divine pair Siva and 
Lima, who together are called amsti-karanl, the "making of nectar, holy water." It is at this 
moment in the ritual, in which nectar or holy water is said to descend from the sky to earth, that 
the water in the vessel before the priest becomes transformed into holy water.47 

This is the central mystery of Balinese Hindu religion. On the one hand, this consecration ritual 
transforms a man into a king: whereas as a boy, the king may have had an ordinary name like 
Ayam Vuruk, the Young Cock, following his abhi§eka he is given the official name of 
Kamesvara. On the other hand, it transforms him and his spouse into the central deities of the 
Tantric mandala, vivifying the world with the nectar of their union: in the moment of their 
consecration, the newly consecrated King Kame Avara and his spouse are identified with Siva 
and Lima bestowing the nec bir of their supreme bliss upon humanity.48 The mandala is 



completed by che array of women that surround the royal couple: the king, together with his 
spouse, as ArdhanaresvarT, are said to be seated in the padma-guhya, the hidden recess of the 
lotus, where they are surrounded by their eight Saktis, perhaps the king's lesser queens.' 
However, as we noted in the previous chapter, the lotus and its heart are, in Tantric parlance, 
none other than the female sexual organ, and certain Kaula groups represented the Sri Cakra 
as a yoni surrounded by eight lesser yonis. Behind this Indonesian consecration ritual, then, we 
see a projection, onto a political space, of a fundamental Tantric configuration: Kulesvara and 
KulesvarT, surrounded by the Eight Mothers, whose life-giving energy flows downward and 
outward, through the clan hierarchy, to create the "embodied cosmos" of the kingdom. 51 The 
same dynamic appears in accounts of the holy city of Madurai, in Tamil Nadu, a city whose 
mandala is generated, once again, from a "lotus."52 The center of this lotus is, as we have 
seen, the royal bed, in the middle of a house called the karu ("embryo")—like the inner 
sanctum, the "womb house" (garbha-gyha) of the Hindu temple in the heart of the royal 
palace.53 

4. Royal Patronage of Tantric Temples 

Perched atop a strategic high point on the Narmada River at Bheraghat stands a massive 
Yogini temple that was, according to R. K. Sharma, the greatest religious edifice built in the 
history of the entire Kalacuri dynasty. In a period in which temples were, like the cathedrals of 
Europe, major repositories of a kingdom's wealth, pivots for the distribution of royal patronage if 
not motors of economic expansion, and emblems of royal prestige and clan identity, this 
temple's importance would have been immense. Also known as the Golaki Math ("Circular 
Lodge"), the renown of this temple as well as of its builder, a Kalacuri royal preceptor, extended 
southward across the entire Deccan plateau, to the courts of the Cholas of Tamil Nadu and the 
KakatTyas of Andhra Pradesh.54 Built in the first years of the eleventh century by the Kalacuri 
king Yuvaraja II (circa 975-1025 C.E.), it is unique among extant YoginT temple ruins in that its 
circular inner course is comprised of not sixty-four but eighty-one niches, each containing the 
image of a Yogini.55 Eighty-one is in fact the "royal number" for such arrays: a passage from 
the Srimatottara Tantra describing the benefits that accrue from the worship of the eighty-one 
YoginTs of the mula-cakra—the expansion of one's territory, personal health, and prosperity- 
suggests their wor ship by royalty and nobility. A number of extant painted mandalas that show 
arrays of eighty-one YoginTs were also originally intended for the use of kings. 56 The 
sculptures filling these eighty-one niches document, as it were, the practices of the "Circles of 
Mothers" (matycakras) 57 in which their royal builders were likely the main participants. The 
Yogini temples were also built for protection against epidemics and public calamities, as 
evidenced in the fact that many of their ruins are found near the former dy. nastic capitals. This 
is supported by a passage from the 1558 c.e. Mantramahodadhi of Mahidhara: "wherever there 
are fields, secondary fields, mounds or secondary mounds, ** may the goddesses who are fit to 
be worshipped by kings (vTrendra vandya), and who are pleased by incense, protect us." 59 



The Bheraghat temple is particularly rich in its depictions of the cremation-ground practices of 
the YoginTs.60 On the inner wall of this temple are figured voluptuous and terrible images of 
these goddesses, who originally faced inward on a now missing image of a dancing Siva or 
Bhairava at the open center of the edifice.61 Each seminude, multi-armed YoginT is seated on 
an animal, bird, or human preta vehicle, and their heads are likewise animal, avian, or human. 
Among all the extant Yogini temples, Bheraghat is exceptional in the sculptural detail 
surrounding each of these figures in its niches. Most are cremation-ground scenes, populated 
by a supporting cast of (generally male) flesh-eating ghouls together with their female 
counterparts: jackals, birds, and what are clearly two-armed female human figures-the 
"human” YoginTs or YogesvarTs. There are, how ever, virtually no representations of sexual 
practices in the Bheraghat sculptures. The human YoginTs that are portrayed are often figured 
with severed human appendages in their hands or mouths (fig. 5.d); a certain number of 
emaciated but ithyphallic male figures, standing apart from these, are the sole references to 
sexuality in these images. 62 

Over a dozen ruins of ninth- to twelfth-century Yogini temples lie scattered across the same 
central Indian region that saw Kaula or Tantric practice become popular in royal and aristocratic 
circles in the early medieval period. Moving from west to east, these include the Cajukyas of 
Badami, the Chandellas of Khajuraho, the Kalacuris of TripurT, and the Soma vamsis of Orissa. 
YoginT temples in various stages of ruin have been found at Khajuraho, Bheraghat, Shahdol, 
Mitauli, Surada, Naresar, and Satna (all in Madhya Pradesh); Ranipur-Jharial and Hirapur (in 
Orissa); 63 Rikhiyan, Dudhai, Lukhri, and Tindwali (in Uttar Pradesh); 64 and Coimbatore 
(Tamil Nadu).65 Certain of these, in addition to the Bheraghat and Khajuraho temples, can be 
attributed to specific royal houses: the circa goo c.e. Hirapur temple was constructed by a ruler 
of the Bhanja dynasty, while the Mitauli temple was commissioned by the Kachchhapaghata 
king Devapala (1055-1075) at a time when this family was breaking away from the Chandellas, 
the powerful lords who built Khajuraho.66 More numerous than such surviving ruins are the 
monumental constructions that have disappeared over the centuries. Fourteenth-century Jain 
sources evoke Yogi nipura (Delhi), Ajmer, Ujjain, and Bhrgukaccha as the four great Yogini 
pithas of India, although no temple ruins exist at any of these sites, 67 and four Kashmiri kings, 
queens, or ministers are described in the Kalhana's 1148-49 C.E. Rajatarangini as having 
endowed "Circles of Mothers" surrounding a central image of Siva or Bhairava.68 
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Figure 5.d. Detail from image of Bhavna Yogini, tenth century c.e., Shahdol, Shahdol District, Madhya Pradesh, 
now housed in Dhubela Museum. Above, an animal-headed demon is raising an infant to its mouth; below, a 
human Yogini nibbles on the fingers of a severed arm. Photograph by David Gordon White. 


It is in the fifth century c.e. that we encounter the earliest inscriptional evidence for a permanent 
structure built for the worship of the Mothers, whose cult is linked to both DakinTs and "Tantra." 
This is the Gangdhar (Jhalavar District, Rajasthan) stone-tablet inscription, dated to 423 C.E., 
which records the commissioning by Mayurak§aka, a minister to King Visvavarman, of a temple 
to Vi§nu together with a drinking well and a temple to the Mothers.70 Gangdhar lies in the heart 
of a region that enshrines many of the earliest Gupta-age sculptures of the Mothers; it also lies 
within the belt of the ruins of the many medieval Yogini temples of central India that were 
constructed in the centuries that followed. In this inscription we find not only evidence for royal 
worship of multiple goddesses, but also the same sort of combination of the propitiation of both 
Kaula and Vai§nava deities as found in later Rajput traditions from the same region. This is a 
pattern that recurs among the early Calukyas of Badami and the Kadambas—both sixth- to 
seventh-century dynastic lin cages of the Deccan-who adopted the Mothers together with 
Skanda as tutelary deities, even as they were devotees of the great god Vi§nu; 72 The former 
claim to have been nourished by the saptaloka-matr, the "Mothers of the Seven Worlds," while 
the latter enjoyed the favor of the god Skanda and the horde of Mothers (matrgana).73 So, too, 
the Cangu Narayan temple complex, constructed in the fifth century C.E. by the Licchavis of 
Kathmandu in honor of their royal god Vi§nu, also houses shrines to Chin namasta, the 
"Severed-Headed Goddess," and a host of other Mothers.74 Eastern India as well, from Bengal 
to Assam, has long been a region in which the syncretic worship of Vi§nu or Krsna together 
with the Tantric Durga or Kali has long predominated in the royal cultus.75 

As inscriptions at Gangdhar and on the "flying pavilions" of the tenth and eleventh-century 
Khajuraho temples attest, it was kings and their aristocratic ministers who were the most avid 
seekers of the siddhis afforded through contact with the dangerous yet powerful Mothers or 
YoginTs.76 No South Asian temple built in the medieval period is without erotic sculpture on its 
walls, and many of the sexual practices so depicted-because they are condemned in the Indian 
treatises on erotics (kamasastra)—are likely depictions of Tantric rituals.77 In Orissa, where the 
earliest mai thuma motifs appear on late-sixth-century Sailodbhava period temples, explicit 
depictions of sexual activities multiply significantly near the beginning of the tenth century and 
are frequently arranged in a sequential manner to imply specific stages of prescribed rites. 
They appear on Saiva, Vaisnava, and Sakta structures alike and are no longer confined to 
relatively hidden temple recesses, but are rather brought to the fore, for example at the Varahi 
temple at Caurasi, mentioned in the last chapter, in which what may have been an eight-stage 
kamakala ritual replaces the "entourage deities" standard on earlier temples.78 

Many of the couples portrayed in the maithunas carved into the great royal temples of 
Bhubanesvar and Konarak in Orissa and Khajuraho in Madhya Pradesh are clearly aristocrats 
or members of the royal household, even when they are stripped down to their royal 



headdresses.79 Now, many of these erotic carvings may be of harem scenes or representative 
of flights of fancy in which kings took their kingdom to be "Kamadeva's Pleasure Garden."80 
But when "condemned poses" (including rajapana) and "orgy scenes" depicting ascetics and 
royal figures are portrayed, the likelihood is great that these were representations of Tantric 
rituals.81 So, for example, in orgiastic scenes portrayed on the eleventh-century temples of 
Modhera and Roda and the twelfth-century Galtesvara temple, ascetics are shown making 
particular hand gestures, as if reciting mantras.82 Elsewhere, an erotic scene on the south 
joining wall of the Visvanatha temple of Khajuraho depicts orgiastic groups in which attendants, 
while helping the central aristocratic couple, are themselves part of the erotic action. The 
presence of a male attendant indicates that the scene does not represent the harem, where 
only female and eunuch attendants would have been admitted. Moreover, a preceptor is part of 
the scene, as if chanting mantras and conducting an orgiastic ceremony. The scene seems to 
represent a religious ritual in which kings and Tantric specialists participated.83 

The depiction of actual Kaula or Tantric rituals on Indian temples appears to have been a short¬ 
lived phenomenon, of no more than two centuries' duration. With the twelfth century, maithunas 
begin to be treated as independent motifs in the overall iconographic program, thereby losing 
their sequential, and ritual, significance. The introduction in this period of devadasTs as temple 
prostitutes likely contributed to this new glorification of sexual pleasure as an end in itself, as 
opposed to a ritual means to an end.84 The sexualized ritual of the Kaula "gave place to 
hedonistic prace tices...and most of the kings and feudal chiefs who courted Tantrism were 
hardly sadhakas."85 

5. Kings and Tantrikas in Medieval Narrative 

"Listen Oking and I will tell you a story." Many are the medieval Indian fantasy and adventure 
anthologies that open with these words, or whose multiple embedded stories begin with the 
same framing device.86 And what is it that one finds in the content of the various episodes so 
framed? Stories about kings. There are several obvious reasons for this common place of 
Indian secular literature. The great majority of such anthologies were written under the 
patronage of, and a fortiori for the enjoyment of, royalty. Furthermore, the king, both as a 
private person and as the most important social and political actor in his kingdom, epitomized 
the possibilities and aspirations of Everyman. He was the human free agent par excellence with 
the greatest access, through his pivotal role at the center of his royal mandala, to the higher 
worlds of the divine as well as to the lower realms of the demonic. One should not conclude 
from this that the kings of story were nothing more than ideal or virtual beings: many of their ad. 
ventures and exploits reflect ground-level realities in the relationships between men and their 
antagonists — the women, gods, goddesses, de mens, and demonesses of Tantric tradition. 
Many of the kings and "good people"87 of the medieval South Asian aristocracy were Tantric 
practitioners, and their specifically Tantric practices color the pages of the medieval literary 



canon. 


The most celebrated such anthology is the 21,388-verse Kathasaritsagara ("The Ocean of 
Rivers of Story"), composed by Somadeva between 1063 and 1081 C.E., which offers a 
magnificent tableau vivant of the Tantric or Kaula culture of its time. In this sprawling narrative, 
the heroic king is epitomized by the person of Trivikramasena, the hero of the "Twenty-five 
Vampire Tales" whose 2,196 verses comprise over one-tenth of the entire work. The frame 
story of this particular series of tales places the king in a cremation ground, where he is to take 
part, together with Ksantasila, a perfidious Tantric sorcerer, in a Tantric ritual for supremacy 
over the semi divine Wizards, the Vidyadharas. This sorcerer has instructed King 
Trivikramasena to procure a corpse for the Tantric corpse ritual (sava-sadhana) that he has 
planned; however, the body that the king cuts down from a tree is possessed by a vetala, who 
proceeds to tell him a series of riddling stories, often about kings like himself involved in 
practices redolent of Tantra. These "Vampire Tales," a set of narratives within this frame story, 
epitomize the content of the KSS as a whole, as an embedded collection of tales about the 
"embodied cosmos" of the Tantric universe. 88 

The kings who are the most frequent protagonists of the broader KSS are at once 
embodiments of the divine and exemplary humans who under take heroic quests to realize a 
divinity that remains virtual for them until it has been won. Indeed, the outermost frame story of 
the entire cycle is that of Prince Naravahanadatta, a "fallen" Vidyadhara who recovers his 
semidivine rule over the atmospheric realm through a series of conquests against human, 
demonic, and semidivine rivals, as well as through a multitude of amorous conquests of women 
who nearly always turn out to be Vidyadharis, his spouses or lovers from former lives. 89 
Behind the Vidya dhara Naravahanadatta and his stable of Vidyadhari paramours, we once 
again find the Tantrie godhead at the heart of the mandala, the Tantric Virile Hero and his 
accompanying circle of YoginTs, as well as the king as aspiring demigod and his semidivine 
queen. Such aspirations were mirrored in royal self-representations. So, for example, between 
the seventh and thirteenth centuries, when Vidyadhara stories were at the height of their 
popularity in Jain literature, the silaharas—Cajukya tributaries who ruled a portion of the coastal 
strip of western India from their capitals in Goa, Kolhapur, and Thana-claimed to be 
descendants of the Vidyadha ras. 90 In the same region, one encounters a significant number 
of eleventh century personal and place-names including the term "Siddha": Siddha raja, 
Siddhanatha, Siddhapura, Siddhesvara. 

Narrative becomes the basis for royal precept in the 1131 c.e. Mana sollasa.92 A chapter of this 
Indian “mirror of kings" is entitled "Sports of the Virile Hero" (vTrakrida). A guide to the 
attainment of the supernatural enjoyments, the chapter opens by stating that these are to be 
realized by kings like Vikramaditya and Salivahana —that is, men who are Virile Heroes 
(vTrapuru§aih)—and by none other (naitaraih). This prescriptive account finds its mirror in a 



description, found in the coeval Doyasraya of Hemacandra, of the Heroic Practice (vTracara) of 
King Siddharaja, whose nocturnal forays beyond his city walls bring him face-to-face with the 
same Yo ginls and DakinTs as are found in the Manasollasa.94 

In these various literary sources, the king acts as a Virile Hero, without the mediation of a 
Tantric specialist. This was the case, to a limited degree, in medieval Nepal, in which Malla 
kings maintained intimate relationships with their tutelary goddess Taleju and communicated 
with Tantric deities directly or in dreams. Also in Nepal, the king continues to legitimate his 
power, down to the present day, through a direct exchange of swords with the Tantric deity 
Pacali Bhairava, with minimal priestly mediation (by a Vajracarya in this case). This is of a piece 
with enthronement rituals in Maharashtra and Rajasthan, where the throne itself communicates 
the Goddess's sakti to a prince, thereby empowering him to rule.95 More often, however, in 
order to become a Virile Hero, a king must first be initiated by a male guru and a female Yogini 
or Duty. It is only after initia tion that a practitioner, royal or otherwise, may become an 
independent ritual agent, able to act as his own priest and as a priest for other members of his 
lineage. 96 

Who are the people who initiate the king, and what is the position and role of Tantric specialists 
in the life of the royal palace? A significant number of literary works from medieval north India 
attest to the powerful presence of tantrikas in royal courts.97 Perhaps the earliest of these is 
the Kar puramahjarT of Rajasekhara, a tenth- to eleventh-century royal poet to the PratThara 
kings Mahendrapala and MahTpala, and later to the Kalacuri king Yuvaraja II, the builder of the 
Bheraghat Yogini temple. The pivotal character of the entire play is a Kaula thaumaturge 
named Bhairavananda, who describes his Kula path (kulamagga) as one of "mantra and 
tantra," a path whose practices of "drinking alcohol and enjoying women lead to liberation."99 
The play's fourth act features the installation by Bhairava. nanda of an image of Camunda, a 
ritual accompanied by a series of dances, performed by women clad as goddesses, which the 
king and queen witness from their palace terrace: "Yet others, bearing in their hands offerings 
of human flesh and terrible with their groans and shrieks and cries and wearing the masks 
(padisTsa) of night-wandering ogresses, are enacting a cemetery scene." 100 It would appear 
that Bhairavananda is here orchestrating a YoginT-type cremation-ground ritual beneath the 
windows of the royal palace itself. Whether the masks these Hindu maenads are described as 
wearing were those of animals or birds, or of the type that one finds in the royally patronized 
dances of the Nine Durgas in the cities of the Kathmandu Valley, cannot, unfortunately, be 
known on the basis of the text itself. However, it does provide us a glimpse into one of the ways 
that human women may have played the roles of YoginTs in medieval ritual performance. 

While the orthodox Rajasekhara 101 was likely ill at ease with the forms of religiosity that his 
leading Tantric character embodied, he nonetheless was writing for a patron who was eager for 
the sorts of miracles that religious specialists like Bhairavananda were able to deliver. 



Furthermore, as this and other plays demonstrate, the presence of Tantric elements in or near 
the royal court was a reality in this period, which could not be glossed over 102 So it is that in 
Rajasekhara's play, the king, queen, and their brahmin fool (vidu§aka) fall under the thrall of the 
supernatural powers wielded by their Tantric superman, because he has promised to elevate 
the king to the status of cakravartin, universal conqueror. He makes good on this by magically 
producing at the court, through his siddhi (of akar§ana, "attraction"?), the person of 
KarpuramahjarT, the play's heroine; and it is through her marriage with him that the king attains 
the exalted status he in seeking. 103 

While Rajasekhara portrays Tantric practitioners and their influence on the royal court in an 
ambiguous light, others are far more negative in their accounts. A remarkable case in point is 
that of Kr§namisra, whose 1070 po c.e. Prabodhacandrodaya (PC) may be read as an allegory 
of events that transpired in the Chandella royal house of Khajuraho in the first decades of the 
eleventh century. That is, one may discern behind the play's allegorical presentation-that pits 
King Discrimination against King Great Delusion, who, supported by Agnosticism, Hypocrisy, 
Avarice, and Vanity, abducts Religion and attempts to conquer the world through Heresy 
#second level of allegory, this time historical. This is the argument of Hermann Goetz, which I 
summarize here.104 The title of this work may itself be a play on words, with both a literal ("The 
Dawning Moon of Consciousness") and an occulted meaning: "Prabodha(siva) and (Chedi)can 
dra's Rise (udaya)," Prabodhasiva being the name of a Kaula "missionary" sent by the Kalacuri 
king Yuvaraja II (also known as Chedicandra) as a means to bringing down the Chandella 
dynasty. 105 This he would have done through Kaula infiltrators, who debauched and thereby 
weakened the Chandella kings Dhangadeva (ruled 954-999) and Gandadeva (ruled 999-1003) 
through the sexual excesses of their practices. An important by-product of this undercover 
campaign would have been the construction of what is arguably the most glorious example of 
medieval Indian temple architecture, the Kandariya Mahadeva temple of Khajuraho, a temple 
especially rich in sculptural motifs of possible Kaula influence.106 

The PC is in fact the celebration of the return to power—and to their Vai§nava senses — of the 
Chandellas in the person of Kirtivarman (fl. ca. 1060-1100), following a sixty-year period of 
occultation under the influence of the rival Kalacuri kings of Chedi,107 coupled by military 
losses at the hands of Mahmud of Ghazni. The same Kirtivarman would also have 
commissioned the (Vai§nava) Lak§mana temple, according to Goetz. If one accepts Goetz's 
well-documented hypothesis that the Kalacuris, al though feudatories of the Chandellas in this 
period, had managed to infiltrate and weaken the court at Khajuraho from within through the 
use of Kaula "operatives," then the allegorical plot of the PC becomes a trans parent 
dramatization of those historical events.108 Why the kings Dhangadeva and Gandadeva, rulers 
in a time when the Chandellas were at the apparent height of their power, would have been 
vulnerable to the blandishments of the Kaulas is explained by Goetz on the basis of their age: 
Dhangadeva was over a hundred years old when he died, and Gandadeva in his eighties or 



nineties when he was defeated in a crucial battle against Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1019.109 This 
rendered both vulnerable, on the one hand, to younger, more vigorous courtiers with hidden 
agendas and, on the other, susceptible to the introduction of young maidens as sexual partners 
for the magico-medical purpose of gerocomy, bodily rejuvenation (kayasa dhana), if not their 
deification through Tantric rites (fig. 5.e).110 This deification of the Chandella kings is also 
represented, according to Goetz, in the form of three superimposed sculptural tableaus on the 
northern and southern joining walls of the Lak§mana, Kandariya Mahadeva, and Visva natha 
temples.111 As we will see in chapter 7, more than one aging king fell prey to the seductions of 
lithe and youthful Yoginis: in his Rajatarangini, Kalhana relates how Baka, an elderly Kashmiri 
king, was tricked into becoming the sacrificial victim of a "Feast of Yoga" (yogotsava) 
orchestrated by a "Mistress of Yoga" (yogesvari),112 The same author also chronicles the 


Figure 5.2. Orgy scene accompanied by preparation of an elixir, Lak§mana temple, Khajuraho, 
ca. 950 C.E. Courtesy of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 


last days of King Flarsa (1089-1101), who was offered slave girls as Kaula "goddesses" by his 
courtiers. He worshiped them, had sexual intercourse with them, and "as he was anxious to live 
for a very long time, they granted him, in his foolishness, hundreds of years to live." 113 

Now there are certain problems with Goetz's analysis. First, one has to accept dates of 1000 
C.E. and 1070 C.E. for the Kandariya Mahadeva and Laksmana temples, respectively, for their 
construction to have coincided with the rulers under whose reigns he claims they were built. 
This is at variance with Devangana Desai's accurate dating of the completion of the "former" to 
1030 C.E. and the "latter" to 954 C.E.1114 The dedicatory inscription of the Lak§mana temple, 
dated 954 C.E., speaks of an image of the Vaikuntha form of Vi§nu, that was brought from Kira 
(Kashmir), perhaps via Kanauj, to Khajuraho. This provenience, together with the iconography 
of this image, are evidence for a likely tenth-century Pahcaratra presence at Khajuraho, which 
may have been revived under the patronage of Kirtivarman. Curiously, a relief on the 
Lak§mana temple's platform depicts a master of a Saiva order together with a female attendant 
and four bearded disciples, an indication of a certain religious latitudinarianism. 115 Second, 
the historical Prabodhasiva, whom Goetz identifies as a “Kaula missionary," was in fact a 
leader of the Mattamayuras (“Drunken Peacocks"), from the far more conventional 
Saivasiddhanta order. There is, moreover, rich historical documentation to prove that the 
Mattamayuras were patronized and richly supported by the Kalacuri kings. At the same time, it 



is likely that the Kaulas occupied important places in the Kalacuri kingdom under Yuvaraja II, 
whose Bheraghat YoginT temple they controlled in the years following its construction, 116 
precisely the same years in which Goetz places Kaula agents, sent by the Kalacuris, in 
Khajuraho. Even though wrong in certain of its details, Goetz's theory is not entirely without 
merit with regard to Kaula influence at Khajuraho in the eleventh century, especially when one 
notes that the PC itself mentions "a Somasiddhantin in Kapalika garb,"117 a reference to the 
practice of Tantric dissimulation, the adopting of double or triple sectarian identities, to which 
we will return. 

Other medieval authors present the relationship between the royal court and Kaula and Tantric 
practitioners in a matter-of-fact, even positive light. These include the late twelfth-century 
Jayaratha, who concludes his commentary on the TA with a long account of the relationship 
between his lineage and the Kashmiri aristocracy that were its patrons (when the two were not 
one and the same persons). 118 In addition, there are Tantric works which include passages 
that clearly designate the king and his fam ily as the primary beneficiaries of Tantric ritual. So, 
for example, the Netra Tantra explicitly relates a king's health and prowess and the prosperity 
of his kingdom to the ritual worship of the Mothers, the powers of the amrtesa mantra, and the 
performance of Tantric rituals.119 These include "water pot" treatments against demonic 
afflictions: "Because the many defilement Idemons) are fond of smiting (all creatures] beginning 
with the king, protection that is auspicious and that promotes the general welfare ought to be 
effected. Therefore one should 'worship the water-pot for the protec Nion of the king while he is 
asleep." The same chapter, describing how Seizers afflict fortunate children, enjoins: “A child 
should always be protected, especially the prince.” 120 The Lak§mi Tantra enjoins the Tantric 
practitioner to offer his services to the king in times of national disaster, 121 and many are the 
sacred and secular texts that portray kings and their Tantric specialists defending the kingdom 
through the powers afforded them by Tantric mantras and rites. 

6. Rivalries among Tantric Elites 

We have noted that the Tantric mandala becomes "utopian" when there is no temporal ruler to 
be identified with the godhead at the center. In such cases, Tantra lies outside of the 
mainstream, potentially subversive and antinomian, the province of the practitioner as crypto¬ 
potentate. When, however, the ruler is himself a Tantric practitioner or client, then the man dala 
takes on a real-world referent and stands as the mesocosmic template between politico- 
religious realities and their supermundane prototype, the realm of the divine. In the first 
instance, the Tantric mandala is covert and occulted; in the latter, it is overt and hegemonic. 
When the king is a Tantric practitioner, Tantric ritual provides a protective shield around the 
space of his kingdom, with his Tantric specialists standing as bearers of religious authority. 
When, however, there is no ruler, or when the "wrong king" is on the throne, the Tantric 
specialist becomes a covert operative, an occult cosmocrat, controlling a universe of which he 



is, through his identity with the god at the center of the mandala, the creator, preserver, and 
destroyer. This latter state of affairs is, of course, threatening to the "wrong king" in question, 
and Siddha mythology is replete with accounts of the triumph of Tantric masters over wrong¬ 
headed temporal rulers. There are, however, other possible scenarios, productive of other 
strategies on the part of Tantric actors, that need to be explored. These concern relationships 
among power elites - Tantric specialists and their royal or aristocratic clients, in which the 
former, whether they consider their royal client to be legitimate or not, seek to find ways by 
which to assert their authority over the latter. These are the strategies of secrecy and 
dissimulation. 

Until recent times, Tantric ritual constituted a bulwark for the state in the Indianized and 
Sanskritized monarchies of Asia, from Nepal to Bali. 122 Reciprocally, it has especially been 
through royal support (protection, land grants, tax-exempt status, etc.) that Tantric orders as 
well as independent specialists have been empowered both to propagate their sectarian teach 
ings and to consolidate their socioeconomic position in the realm. In this symbiotic relationship, 
Tantric lineages - of families, teaching traditions, and royal, priestly, and monastic succession- 
have often been closely intertwined. It is only in Nepal, however-where the royal preceptor (raj 
guru) has, since the thirteenth century, been the king's chief religious adviser, initiating his royal 
client into the circles of deities that comprise and energize the nepala-mandala 123—that the 
relationship between the tantrika and his king has remained in official force down to the present 
day. 124 The illustrious Pratap Malla, who ruled from Kathmandu from 1641 to 1674, 
surrounded himself with no fewer than five Tantric advisers. Three of these were brahmin 
specialists in different branches of Tantra, and these are in fact the sole brahmins mentioned in 
the royal chronicles of Pratap's reign: Jhanananda, a brahmin tantrika from the Deccan; 
Lambakarna Bhatta, a brahmin "magician" from Maharashtra; and Narasimha Thakur, a 
brahmin from northeastern Bihar, who had acquired immense powers by reciting the 
Narasimha mantra for three years. In addition to these, Pratap was also advised by two 
Buddhists: Jamana Gubhaju, a local Newar Vajrayana priest possessed of prodigious 
supernatural powers; and a Tibetan lama named Syamarpa.125 

In many ways, royal ceremonial has been as essential to royal power in Nepal as it formerly 
was in premodern Bali and medieval Tamil Nadu, some of whose royal ritual and symbolism we 
have already outlined in this chapter. 126 In the Kathmandu Valley (which was, it must be 
recalled, overwhelmingly Buddhist down into the eighteenth century, even as its power elites 
have generally been Hindu), this ceremonial and the channels to power, both political and 
supernatural, that undergird it, have been controlled by a number of religious specialists. It is 
the relationship among these religious power elites that is of signal interest here. Just as in 
Rajput western India, the lower-caste Charan bard who "made the ruler a true Rajput” was 
closer to the person of the king than his high-status brahmin chaplain, so, too, the Karmacarya 
Tantric priests of the kings of Nepal have often enjoyed greater power in the royal cultus than 



their brahmin homologues, the Rajopadhyaya brahmins. 127 The Karmacaryas belonged to the 
same k§atriya subcaste, even the same lineages, as the Malla kings, and for this reason, 
together with the mantras and initiations they controlled, they dominated the politico-religious 
life of fifteenth- to eighteenth-century Kathmandu. Nonetheless, the Rajopadhyaya brahmins, 
who have managed to negotiate a dual role-both Vedic and Tantric-for themselves in the 
religious life of the kingdom, have since become the prime brokers of royal access to the 
Goddess's power in the Kathmandu Valley. 128 

Control of the cult of the great royal goddess Taleju lies at the heart of the power relationship 
that has obtained between that goddess's "indigenous" Newar Rajopadhyaya brahmin 
priesthood and the present royal family of Nepal, itself descended from the eighteenth-century 
conquerors who invaded from Gorkha, to the west of the valley. 129 After reviewing the cults of 
the gods of the Newars' public religion, the gods of the "civic space" or "mesocosm," Mark 
Dyczkowski offers the following scenario: 

But there is an[other) "inner" secret domain which is the Newars' "microcosm." This does not 
form a part of the sacred geography of the Newar civitas, although, from the initiates' point of 
view, it is the source and reason of much of it. The deities that populate this "inner space" and 
their rites are closely guarded secrets and, often, they are the secret identity of the public 
deities known only to initiates. 

The two domains complement each other. The outer is dominantly male. It is the domain of the 
attendants and protectors of both the civic space and the inner expanse, which is dominantly 
female. By this I mean that while the deities in the public domain may be both male and female, 
the male dominates the female, while the secret lineage deities of the higher castes (of the 
Tantric ritual specialists) are invariably female accompanied by male consorts.... [T]he inner 
domain is layered and graded in hierarchies of deepening and more elevated esotericism that 
ranges from the individual to the family group, clan, caste, and out through the complex 
interrelationships that make up Newar society. Thus the interplay between the inner and outer 
domains is maintained both by the secrecy in which it is grounded and one of the most 
characteristic features of Newar Tantrism as a whole, namely, its close relationship to the 
Newar caste system.130 


The outer domain described by Dyczkowski is that of the outer limits of the royal mandala. 
Here, the multiple Bhairabs (Bhairavas) who guard the boundaries of villages, fields, and the 
entire Kathmandu Valley itself are so many hypostases of the great Bhairabs of the royal cultus 
at the center: Kal Bhairab, Akas Bhairab, et cetera. As we have noted, however, it is only by 
transacting with the transcendent deity at the heart of the man dala that one may access and 
maintain supreme power. It is here that se. crecy becomes a prime strategy. The Rajopadhyaya 
brahmins offer Bhairava initiations to the king as the maintainer of the outer, public state cultus. 



however, it is only among themselves that they offer initiations and empowerments specific to 
Taleju, their lineage goddess (kuladevi) -and it is precisely through these secret initiations and 
empowerments that they maintain their elevated status vis-a-vis all the other castes of the 
Kathmandu Valley, including that of their principal client, the king himself. Because the goddess 
at the center of the mandala is their lineage goddess, and theirs alone, and because her higher 
initiations are their secret prerogative, the Newar priesthood is able to "control the king and the 
nepala-mandala as a whole.131 Higher levels of initiation into the Kubjika Tantras, accessible 
only to these elite tantrikas, afford them hegemony over the religious life of the kingdom, which 
translates into an occult control of the Nepal royal administration, which in turn enhances their 
social status and economic situation. Simply by withholding the highest Taleju initiations and 
their corresponding mantras from the king, they maintain her supernatural power over him. 132 

A comparison with the world of espionage is a useful one here: only those of the privileged 
inner circle (the heart of the Tantric mandala) have the highest security clearance (Tantric 
initiations) and access to the most secret codes (Tantric mantras) and classified documents 
(Tantric scriptures). The Newar priesthood of Kathmandu, tantrikas to the king, are the 
"intelligence community of the kingdom, and their secret knowledge affords them an invisible 
power greater than that of the king himself. In this way, the political power that the Newars lost- 
through the eighteenth-century invasion of the Kathmandu Valley by the founder of the present 
Sah dynasty-has been recovered through their monopoly over their kuladevi, Taleju, the 
goddess at the heart of the royal mandala. This has translated into political power, through their 
control of the administration of the kingdom. 

When one looks at the strategy of secrecy employed by the Newar priesthood of Nepal to exert 
occult control over a kingdom whose political power they lost over two centuries ago, one is not 
far from the practice of dissimulation, of pretending to be someone other than who one is. Dis 
simulation is a particular strategy for maintaining secrecy that is most often employed when the 
"wrong king" is on the throne and practitioners are forced "underground." Here, the oft-quoted 
aphorism concerning the triple identity of Kaula practitioners is most apposite: "Outwardly 
Vedic, a Saiva at home, secretly a Sakta." 133 This strategy is altogether comprehensible in a 
situation of political or religious oppression: curiously, or not so curiously, it is a strategy 
employed in times of relative freedom as well. This is the stuff secret societies are made of the 
world over. The question of why one would wish to dissemble when fear of oppression is not 
one's principal motivation may again be approached by borrowing terminology from the world of 
espionage. Dissimulation allows for covert operatives to possess a double (or triple) identity, 
and to inhabit more than one world at the same time. It is also a means for "insiders" to 
recognize one another without being recognized by "outsiders," through the use of secret signs 
(chommas, mudras), language (mantras), codes (forms of mantric encryption), and so on. It is 
a means for creating an elite, even if its eliteness be known to none but the insider community. 



7. Documentation on Kaulas and Kapalikas in Medieval India 


There has been no small controversy in scholarly circles concerning the sociopolitical signifies 
of the terms "Kapalika" and "Kaula": Are both more often applied by outsiders than by insider 
practitioners? Or are these emie terms, used by practitioners themselves? There is evidence to 
support both arguments, albeit for different reasons. 

There appears to have been a certain a self-consciousness on the part of Kaula practitioners of 
their own clan identities, as witnessed in the significant number of works having the term "Kula" 
or "Kaula" in their titles (Gopinath Kaviraj lists over fifty extant titles as Kaula works).134 In 
addition, numerous epithets of Siva, Bhairava, and the Goddess bear witness to these 
divinities' relationship to human Kaula practitioners. These include kulagocura and kaulagama, 
the KJhN epithets of the Goddess, already discussed.135 Elsewhere, the circa tenth-century 
"Lalita Sahasranama" of the Brahmanda Purana 136 describes the Goddess as "She Who Has 
the Special Taste of the Kula Nectar," the "Protectress of the Kula Secrets," the "Kula Woman," 
"She Who Is Internal to the Kula," the "Female Member of the Kaula” (kaulini), the "Kula YoginT” 
(kulayoginl), “She Who Is Clanless" (akula), "Our Lady of the Kula" (kulesvarl), and "She Who 
Is Worshipped by Persons Devoted to the Kaula Path."137 In his court epic, the Haravijaya, the 
mid-ninth-century Kashmiri author Ratnakara portrays Kaulas as singing the praises of 
Camunda in terms that appear to be disclosive of an "insider” knowledge on his part: 

Those who have adopted the Kaula path contemplate you [O Goddess) in your Bhairava form .. 
the form of the sixteen vTras who are the gurus beginning with SrTkantha ... Having 
contemplated you (O goddess) here in your two modes, supreme and lower: enthroned on the 
beautiful pericarps of the lotuses resting on the tips of the trident within the circle; in Bhairava's 
permanent embrace we Kaulas attain the mastery of powers. 138 


This Kaula self-identification could also take the form of a hierarchization of schools or types of 
practice. So, for example, Ksemaraja, in his eleventh-century commentary on the Vijhana 
Bhairava, states that "the Saiva path transcends those of the Vedas; higher than the Saiva is 
the path of the Left and likewise of the Right; the Kaula transcends the Right, and the Trika 
transcends the Kaula."139 Likewise, the Kubjika traditions refer to themselves as the "final 
transmission" (pascimamnaya) of the Kaula, and to all others as Tantrika, collectively, with the 
exception of the "prior transmission" (ptirvamnaya) of the earlier Kaula schools, all of which 
were received and transmitted by Matsyendranatha.140 This distinction becomes a subject for 
rhetorical flourish in works belonging to the later Tantric revivals. So, for example, chapter 2 of 
the thirteenth- to fourteenth century Kularnava Tantra opens with a paean to the greatness of 
the Kaula and the Clan Practice: 



The Veda is higher than everything [else]; the Vai§nava [teachings] are superior to the Veda. 
The Saiva (teachings) are higher than the Vai§ nava [teachings]; the teachings of the Right are 
higher than the Saiva. The teachings of the Left are higher than those of the Right; those 
teachings "whose end is realization" (Siddhanta) are higher than those of the Left. The Kaula 
teachings are higher than those teachings whose end is realization. There is no (teaching) 
whatsoever that is higher than the Kaula. O Goddess, the Kula (teachingl, (which has gone 
from ear to ear, which is the manifest state of Siva-hood, is higher than the highest, the 
essence of the essence, more secret than the secret. Having churned the ocean of the Vedas 
and Agamas with the churning stick of gnosis, the Kula practice was extracted by me who am 
the knower of the essence, O Goddess! 141 


Yet even as the Kaula literature makes ample reference to the Kaula as an empirical as 
opposed to a virtual or ideal entity, the testimonies of outsiders remain at variance with insider 
accounts. Of the terms "Kaula" and "Kapalika," the latter is far more frequently encountered 
than the former in both secular and "heresiological" literature, 142 as has been richly 
documented by David Lorenzen. The KSS is particularly harsh in its depictions of Kapalikas, 
treating them as lecherous impostors of authentic Tantric practitioners, who use their ill-gotten 
magical powers to subjugate women and enslave them sexually. So, for example, a brahmin 
describes a Kapalika who had kidnapped his wife through the powers of a magic bedstead 
(khatvanga) as a "cheat" (satha), and his order as a band of "heretics" (pakhandin[ah]) and 
"imposters" (vidambin[ah]).141 Few works have survived that were authored by persons calling 
themselves Kapalikas; with the term "Kapalika" in their title: or with the "Kapalika doctrine as 
their subject matter. 144 Epigraphical evidence for royal or aristocratic patronage of the 
Kapalikas is equally lacking. As Lorenzen has noted, apart from four epi graphical records of 
royal donations to Mahavratins (and not Kapalikas per se) and an inscription on the Kathmandu 
Pasupatinath temple from circa 630 c.e. mentioning a gift offered in the presence of the 
"congregation of those wearing a chain of heads," the entire epigraphical record on these Skull- 
Bearers treats them more as antitypes of more respectable orders - or worse, as mercenaries, 
dangerous charlatans, or battlefield scavengers - than as a religious order. 145 

So, for example, the Vai§nava Padma Purana, which presents a long disquisition by Siva on 
the heretical orders, describes these heretics as Kaulikas or Kapalikas, but attacks the 
doctrines of the Saiva, Pasupata, Nyaya, Sarkhya, Materialist, and Buddhist heresies: 
"Kapalika doctrine" is nowhere to be found.146 Numerous Puranas blame social disorder on 
heretics like the Buddhists, Jains, and Kapalikas, using stock descriptions from a common, and 
perhaps ancient source, but again, skirting the issue of Kapalika doctrine.147 The orthodox 
Vai§nava founder Ramanuja, who claims in his SrTbhasya (2.35-37) to be refuting Pasupata 
and Kapalika doctrines, in fact writes a broadside against all of the Saiva heresies.148 



Tantric dissimulation may have played a role here; following the mythological example of Siva- 
Bhairava after his decapitation of Brahma's fifth head, 149 Saiva practitioners may have 
"disguised" themselves as Kapalikas at various points in their lives. More than this, Kapalika 
dress may have simply been a means for going "undercover." In addition to Goetz's 
hypothetical reconstruction of the political background to the PC, the KSS and the Nalavilasa of 
Ramacandrasuri, a twelfth-century Gujarati work, also depict the Kapalikas as spies working in 
the service of kings, 150 and, as we have seen, the PC itself mentions "a Somasiddhantin in 
Kapalika garb."151 This garb, or more properly speaking the "six marks” of the Kapalika, are 
listed by Ramanuja: necklace, rucaka neck ornament, earrings, crest jewel, ashes, and sacred 
thread. 152 Curious by their absence from this list are references to the bedstead, human bone 
ornaments, begging bowl, and so on, found in nearly every literary description of Kapalikas. Yet 
these are present in Svacchanda Tantra instructions for the dress of the ascetic officiant of the 
"unexpurgated" cult of Svacchanda Bhairava, which Alexis Sanderson has identified as 
partaking of the "cremation ground asceticism of the Kapalikas." 153 

R. K. Sharma, who notes that there is no written evidence for the existence of the Kapalikas in 
the same medieval Kalacuri lands that likely spawned the Saivasiddhanta sect and in which the 
Pasupatas thrived, nonetheless states that the Kapalika order was somehow linked to the Kau 
las 14 As we have seen, the Tantric wonder-worker who was the central character of the 
KarpuramahjarT is called a Kaula Siddha; a later commentator on this work refers to the same 
figure as a Kapalika. 155 Somadeva, a Jain author of the medieval period, identifies the 
followers of the Trika doctrine as Kaulas who worship Siva in the company of their Tantric 
consorts by offering him meat and wine, and condemns these, saying, "If liberation were the 
result of a loose, undisciplined life, then thugs and butchers would surely sooner attain to it 
than these Kaulas!" 156 Haribhadra, an eighth-century Jain author, lists the "Kula Yogis" as the 
lowest of a succession of four sects, calling them "drunken and dull," in contrast to the highest 
sect, the Jain "Avancaka (Authentic) Yogis." 157 The Kashmiri author Ksemendra describes 
Kapalika or Kaula practitioners as a generally depraved and worthless lot. In his 1066 C.E. 
Dasavataracarita, they and the heterodox practices associated with their "feasts" (utsavas), 
including drinking and consumption of the kaulagola, epitomize the late Kali age and hasten the 
coming of Kalkin (called Karkyavatara here), the tenth and future incarnation of Vi§nu.15* The 
same author condemns a host of religious actors, including Kaulas and tantrikas, in his 
Narmamala, 159 a satirical description of the hypocrisy and villainy of the Kayasthas who 
controlled the royal administration of the kingdom of Kashmir in his time. The Kayastha 
"protagonist" of this work interacts with a number of social lowlifes who pose as Tantric 
teachers to dupe both himself and other credulous members of his class. These characters 
include a Saiva guru who had previously been a Buddhist and a "pseudo-Vai§nava"— who now 
"together with his wife, and for the sake of protection, had a budding interest in the Kaula teach 
ings" 160—and who indulges to excess in orgiastic Tantric practices with his many low-caste 
hirelings.161 



For all this, there is even less epigraphic evidence for royal patronage of the Kaulas as an 
institutionalized order or sect than there is for the Ka palikas. A 973-74 C.E. inscription from the 
Shekhavati region of eastern Rajasthan states that Allata, a preceptor of the Samsarika-kula 
order, was the disciple of Visvarupa, the preceptor of the Pancarthika branch of the Pasupata 
order.162 According to Sharma, when the Bheraghat Yogini fell out of the control of the Kaulas, 
it was taken over by the Pasupatas (led by a preceptor named Rudrarasi of Lata, present-day 
Gujarat), with the Kaulas migrating a kilometer away to the site of the present-day village of 
Gopalpur.163 

Establishing the fact that the terms "Kaula" and "Kapalika" seem not to correspond to the 
language used in royal inscriptions and edicts only proves that practitioners who referred to 
themselves by these names did not have the visibility that identifiable orders with religious 
establishments, such as the Saiva Siddhantins and other contemporary groups, appear to have 
had. 164 Alternately, it indicates that the Kaulas or Kapalikas were not institutionalized religious 
orders at all, but rather secret societies whose memberships were comprised of persons from 
secular society. Here, as we have already hypothesized, dissimulation would have played an 
important role in the practice and self-identity of the Kaula practitioner. 

8. Tantric Dissimulation in an Eighteenth-Century Account 

The French regular Jean-Antoine Dubois, better known as Abbe Dubois, passed some thirty 
years of his life, toward the beginning of the nineteenth century, among the Indian people 
whose customs, institutions, and ceremonies he chronicled in a dispassionate if not 
sympathetic way, in a work that has become a classic; Moeurs, Institutions et ceremonies des 
peoples de I'lnde. 165 An exception to the rule is his wholly unsympathetic depiction of the 
following ritual, which he ascribes to Vai§nava practitioners; 

People have seen so-called magicians organize nocturnal gatherings at a deserted spot known 
to me, and indulge in incredible excesses of intemperance and debauchery there. The leader of 
these orgies was a Vaisnavite Brahmin, and several Sudras were initiated into the mysterious 
iniquities carried out there. ... Among the abominable mysteries current in India, there is one 
that is all too well-known; this is the practice called sakty-poudja [sakti paja]. ... The ceremony 
takes place at night, with more or less secrecy. ... The Namadharis, or followers of Vishnu, are 
the most frequent perpetrators of these disgusting sacrifices. 16h People from all castes, from 
the Brahmin to the Pariah, are invited to attend. When the company are assembled, all kinds of 
meat, including beef, are placed before the idol ofVi§nu. ... The celebration of these mysteries, 
invariably foul as concerns their content, can at times vary in their form. In certain cases, the 
immediate objects of the sacrifice to Sakty are a large vessel that has been filled with local 
alcohol and a girl who has reached the age of puberty. This latter, entirely naked, stands in an 
altogether in. decent pose. They then summon the goddess Sakty, whom they presume 
accepts their invitation by simultaneously establishing herself in the ves. sel of alcohol and that 



portion of the girl's anatomy which modesty prohibits me from naming. Next, the people offer 
these two objects a sacri hice of flowers, incense, sandalwood, akchatta (ak§ata: unhulled 
rice), and #lighted lamp: and, as neiveddia (naivedya; offering of edible foods), a portion of all 
the meats that have been prepared. Once this has been done. Brahmins, Sudras, Pariahs, men 
and women all become drunk on the alcohol consecrated to Sakty, which they drink from the 
same vessel, touching it with their lips. ... The men and women then throw themselves on the 
food, avidly gobbling it down. The same chunk of food passes from mouth to mouth, and is 
successively chewed away until it has been entirely consumed. ... In this case, the people are 
persuaded that they are in no way sullied by eating and drinking in such a revolting manner. 
When they have at last become entirely intoxicated, men and women mingle freely and pass 
the remainder of the night together. ...167 

There are a number of elements of this description that do not ring entirely true. The first 
concerns its source. At first blush, one has the impression that Abbe Dubois had direct 
knowledge of these mysteries, these se. cret nocturnal rites; yet what is it that he actually 
states? (1) People have seen (2) so-called magicians organize nocturnal gatherings (3) at a 
deserted spot known to me. In fact, Dubois is not claiming to have been an eyewitness to these 
practices; it is other people who have seen them. But then we have to ask the question: Who 
but a participant in these rites would have seen them? One can hardly imagine that 
nonparticipants would have been invited as spectators to these secret rituals. Therefore, 
Dubois' informants were either participants in these rites, or spies of some sort, or simply liars 
or gossips. In every one of these three possible scenarios, these informants are making a value 
judgment about the officiants of these rites: they are so called magicians. Now, magicians have 
historically been ranked among the bottom feeders of Indian society, together with petty 
thieves, swindlers, and false ascetics—so what would a so-called magician be? And what 
would a so-called magician be if reports of him are coming to Dubois from people who are likely 
spies, liars, or gossips? The sole eyewitness claim Dubois makes concerning these nocturnal 
rites is that they take place at a deserted spot known to me. Here as well, we find ourselves at 
an interp impasse. If Dubois, a foreign regular, knows where these mysteries take place, how 
mysterious and secret can they be? Presumably everyone in the district would have been au 
courant in that case. Finally, as it turns out, the biggest liar in this entire scenario is Dubois 
himself: Sylvia Murr has demonstrated beyond a doubt that Dubois celebrated ethnography 
was plagiarized from the writings of a late-eighteenth-century French regular. Father 
Coeurdoux. 168 

While we can be certain that Dubois was not an eyewitness to them, it nonetheless remains the 
case that certain elements of his description of these nocturnal mysteries correspond quite 
precisely to those found in a number of Tantric ritual texts on the secret rites. Now we have a 
new set of questions: If these rites are secret, why would they have been written down? And 
even if these ritual texts were withheld from outsiders and threats in post-tenth-century texts 



themselves describing the dire punishments of persons leaking such information are an 
indication that although committed to writing, they were nonetheless intended to be kept secret 
how is it that a foreign cleric could have had such authentic knowledge of the contents of the 
rites described in them, their participants, and the site of those practices? 

Let us return to Dubois' description of the rite, which states that "Brahmins, Sudras, Pariahs, 
men and women all become drunk on the alcohol consecrated to Sakty." Persons from every 
walk of life and every segment of the social spectrum are participating in a nocturnal rite. What 
happens on the following day? Everyone dissembles, going about their daily life as if nothing 
had happened the night before. Yet everyone knows where they were the night before, and in 
the Gemeinschaft society of traditional In dia, everyone in the village, town, or neighborhood 
would also have been privy to the fact that something was going on in the cremation ground or 
forest grove out on the edge of town on the last new-moon night, or some other temporal 
conjuncture. So in the end, there is very little secret about these secret nocturnal Kaula rites: 
it's as if half the town were Freemasons, with the other half knowing the former had a lodge and 
regular meetings, and pretty much everyone knowing who was who and what was what, but 
Maying they were not telling, 

9. The Tantric Turn and the Strategy of Dissimulation 

I have used this protracted discussion as a means of indicating that in the Tantric context what 
has perhaps been essential is not keeping a secret it Nelf, but rather maintaining a cult of 
secrecy, that is, the notion that there Is a secret being kept, and that that secret is so very 
powerful and so very Necret that it is necessary that people dissemble, maintaining a secret 
identity in a society where keeping secrets is a near impossibility. This is not to Nay that there 
did not or do not exist tantrikas who have practiced their religion in totally isolated sites far 
removed from all human habitation. How. ever, as I have argued, textual, ethnographic, 
sculptural, and archaeological evidence from the seventh century down to the present day 
indicate that the great bulk of Kaula or Tantric practice has occurred within or near 
domesticated or public spaces, and that its secrets have been less important than their cult of 
secrecy. 

Perhaps the most celebrated textual example of the Tantric cult of secrecy is Abhinavagupta's 
TA, whose twenty-ninth book is entitled "An Exposition of the Secret Precepts" 
(rahasyavidhiprakasana). Once again, we are brought up short by an apparent internal 
contradiction: Why would this master of masters offer a written exposition of, throw light upon 
(aloka), the secrets of his tradition? Might these not have been transmitted orally, thereby 
obviating the need for a written description that could have fallen under the eyes of persons 
from whom he would have wished to conceal them? As we have seen, many of the contents of 
this twenty-ninth book describe precisely the sort of rites that Abbe Dubois chronicles in his 
purloined nineteenth-century account. We may therefore conclude that these secret practices 



were as poorly kept secrets in the eleventh century as they were in the nineteenth. A passage 
from the twenty-eighth book of the same TA indicates that Abhinavagupta was aware of the 
penetrability of his secret circle: 

... when a group of people gather together during the performance of a dance or song, and so 
on, there will be true enjoyment when they are concentrated and immersed in the spectacle all 
together and not one by one. 

... This is the reason why during the rites of adoration of the circle one must remain attentive 
and not allow anyone to enter whose consciousness is in a dispersed state . . . because he will 
be a source of contraction (of the collective pleasure of expansive consciousness). If through 
some negligence a stranger succeeds in entering, the initiated ritual may proceed together with 
him provided that he does not enter in a state of contraction. Such a one, if divine grace falls 
upon him, will be come concentrated and absorbed with the various rituals, but if he is struck by 
a sinister and malevolent power of the Lord [i.e., a demon), he will criticize the group. 169 

If we are to take Abhinavagupta at his word here, it is fear of outside criticism that is the motor 
to his concern for secrecy, even as he commits all his group's secrets to writing. 170 In fact, as 
Alexis Sanderson has forcefully argued, it was public opinion that motivated Abhinavagupta 
and his school to effect a radical reformulation, even a reformation, of Hindu Tantra. 

By the tenth century, the Saiva scene [in Kashmir] was dominated by the confrontation of two 
radically opposed schools, on the one hand, a group of nondualistic Tantric) traditions ... and on 
the other, the forthodox] dualistic Saiva Siddhanta. ... The rise of the nondualist theology that 
opposed the saiva Siddhanta ... sought to accommodate orthodox life.... While the dualists 
adapted Saivism to the orthodox view of the castebound ritual agent, the nondualists offered 
the initiate an esoteric self concealed within his perceived individuality, a blissful, transindividual 
consciousness which, being the cause and substance of all phenomena, could be seen as 
freely assuming the appearance of his limitation by an "outside world" and its values, as though 
it were an actor playing a role. Behind this outer conformity the Saiva householder initiated into 
the Trika could experience the power of transcendence through contemplative worship that 
involved not only consumption of meat and wine but—in the case of the elite of viras ("heroes”)- 
sexual intercourse. 171 

In other words, dissimulation or role-playing by the Tantric practitioners possessed of such a 
divine, transindividual consciousness was, in this tenth- to eleventh-century context, a means 
by which householders could maintain an acceptable public persona-even as they continued 
to observe the old heterodox sectarian rites of the Kaula in secret, while competing with the 
entrenched Saivasiddhanta orthodoxy for the hearts and minds of the general Kashmiri 
populace. Therefore, it is safe to say that the "Trika's theological “reformation" was driven in 
part by its socio-religious agenda; in this case, to gain some sort of control over the principal 



worship deity of the vale of Kashmir, Svacchanda Bhairava.172 Regardless of its immediate 
ends, Abhinavagupta's reformation of earlier Kaula theory and practice quickly became 
normative within Tantric circles well beyond the geographical limits of Kashmir. And so it is that 
dissimulation has, since the time of Abhinavagupta, lain at the heart of much of Tantric practice, 
even of Tantric identity. What began, then, as a particularly ingenious and theologically 
compelling response to the specific issue of putting a good public face on Kaula practice in 
Kashmir, later came to be seized upon by high-caste Hindu householders throughout medieval 
South Asia as a window of opportunity to experiment with a double (or triple) religious identity. 
Dissimulation was a means to do what one said one was not doing or better still, to do what 
one said one was doing, when the saying was done In a secret language so encoded as to 
obscure from the uninitiated the true nature of the practice it was describing (i.e., partaking of 
the "sexually transmitted messages” of the silent DutT). This, I would argue, lies at the Foot of 
Father Coeurdoux's familiarity with a "secret" Tantric rite practiced In the eighteenth century: his 
informants, probably high-caste householders, were dissembling, describing to him practices in 
which they were themselves participants, by putting on their public face of orthodox Hindus 
shocked by the content of such practices. With this, we find further confirmation that the 
strategy of dissimulation is one that has been employed by actors from a wide spectrum of 
society, for a variety of reasons — psychological, philosophical, pecuniary, and political. 

In this chapter I have sketched out in broad strokes what a hypothetical "Kaula polity" might 
have looked like, and the place of Tantra in South Asian society. In the two chapters that follow, 

I will attempt to reconstruct the multiple roles of the Kaula virtuosi, the Siddhas and Yoginis. 
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by which householders could maintain an acceptable public persona-even as they continued 
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worship deity of the vale of Kashmir, Svacchanda Bhairava.172 Regardless of its immediate 
ends, Abhinavagupta's reformation of earlier Kaula theory and practice quickly became 
normative within Tantric circles well beyond the geographical limits of Kashmir. And so it is that 
dissimulation has, since the time of Abhinavagupta, lain at the heart of much of Tantric practice, 
even of Tantric identity. What began, then, as a particularly ingenious and theologically 
compelling response to the specific issue of putting a good public face on Kaula practice in 
Kashmir, later came to be seized upon by high-caste Hindu householders throughout medieval 
South Asia as a window of opportunity to experiment with a double (or triple) religious identity. 
Dissimulation was a means to do what one said one was not doing or better still, to do what 
one said one was doing, when the saying was done In a secret language so encoded as to 
obscure from the uninitiated the true nature of the practice it was describing (i.e., partaking of 
the "sexually transmitted messages” of the silent DutT). This, I would argue, lies at the Foot of 
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Chapter 6 


THE CONSORT OF THE YOGINI: South Asian Siddha Cults and Traditions 


1. Siddha Demigods and Their Human Emuiators in Medievai india 

In chapter 4 we evoked the metaphysical explanation for the relationship between human kaula 
practitioners and the supernatural beings with whom they transacted in their practice: the 
semidivine Siddhas and Yogi nls inhabit the bodies of selected human kaula practitioners in 
order to "spontaneously sport with one another.'" In the preceding chapter, we de. scribed the 
narrative appropriation of the same principal; Prince Nara vahanadatta is a "fallen" Vidyadhara 
who rediscovers his inherent demigod status through his karmically determined encounters with 
Vidyadhari women who have similarly fallen into human rebirths. Once these figures recover 
the knowledge of their past lives, a carnal knowledge, they return to their semidivine station 
and become the kings and queens of the firmament that they had been before their fall.2 
Naravahanadatta is also a prince, whose elevation to a prior or innate semidivine station 
coincides with his realization of the status of universal conqueror, ca/cravartin. What these 
sources make clear is that, regardless of the innate power of the Yo ginl, the prime Tantric 
actors in South Asia have always been male, and the historical record of Tantric practice, in 
literature, architecture, and the arts, has always been told through the eyes of a male 
protagonist, who sought or claimed for himself the status of Virile Hero or Perfected Being. We 
now trace the history of these beings in South Asian traditions. 

Since at least the time of the Hindu epics, cults of a group of demigods known as the Siddhas 
have figured in the pantheons of South Asian Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains alike. These beings 
form the cast of thousands in the pageant of heaven: whenever a hero performs some great 
deed or trav. els to the atmospheric regions, a host of Siddhas, Vidyadharas (Wizards), and 
Carahas (Coursers) sings his praises and showers him with flowers. Who were the semidivine 
Siddhas? Already in the time of the Epics, they were (and in some cases they remain) the 
object of popular cults. The Amarakosa, a fifth-century lexicon, classes them together with the 
Vic dyadharas, Yak§as, Apsarasas, Rak§asas, Kinnaras, Gandharvas, Pisacas, Guhyakas, and 
Bhutas-as devayonayah, demigods "born from a divine womb" and therefore not subject to 
death. Over time the notion arose that the realm or level of the Siddhas was one to which 
humans, too, could accede, and so it was that in the course of the medieval period, a growing 
pool of "human" Siddhas and an expanding body of Siddha legend came to be constituted. 
With the emergence of the Kaula, the semidivine Siddhas became associated with the YoginTs, 
their female counterparts of the atmospheric regions. These latter, too, had their human 
emulators, called YoginTs or DutTs, and the origins of Tantra are intimately entwined with the 
ritual interactions of these self-made gods and goddesses. Beings called Siddhas-now 



identified as demigods, now as human virtuosi who become possessed by the same-also play 
important roles in the popular religion of western India. In this chapter I will trace the religious 
history of the Siddhas, from their lofty origins at the cope of heaven or the tops of distant 
mountains, to their identification with human practitioners whose greatest aspiration was, 
precisely, to fly to the realm of their semidivine role models, and, finally, to their internalization 
within the yogic body of those name human practitioners. 

While the hills of central India are dotted with the ruins of Yogini temples from the early 
medieval period, there is not a single edifice on the subcontinent that one could qualify as a 
"Siddha temple" in the sense of a temple to the Siddhas (although a handful of temples to Siva 
Siddhesvara, "Lord of the Siddhas," did exist in the medieval period). Despite this, it is 
nonetheless the consort of the YoginT, the male Siddha, who is the heroic "protagonist" of much 
of the literature of the period, both secular and sacred. The various Kaula and Tantric liturgies 
are always described from the perspective of the male practitioner, who, in addition to being 
termed the "Son of the Clan" or the "Virile Hero," is also often referred to as a Perfected Being 
in a lineage of Perfected Beings going back to the founders of the various Kaula lineages. 
These lineages, as we have seen, constitute the "low of gnosis" (jhana-pravaha), whose 
initiates, "conversant in the secret wigns and meeting places of the various lineages . . . range 
among the p\thas." to receive initiations and supernatural empowerments from the mouths of 
Yoginis.7 

The fourteenth- to fifteenth-century Sankaravijaya of Anandagiri, which devotes its forty-ninth 
chapter to a description of the Siddhas, clearly demonstrates the power-based nature of these 
traditions: 

Then the Siddha practitioners CirakTrti, Nityananda, Pararjuna, etc., came together and said to 
the Swami (Sankaracarya), “Hey Swami! 

"Our own doctrine is based on what is manifestly real. It is, to be sure, a highly multifaceted 
doctrine that flows from the diverse nature of our Siddha practices. Here, by means of the 
complete perfection of mantras obtained through the Siddha teachings, we have realized our 
goals and are eternally free.... 

"Having gained possession of special herbs and mantras at Srisailam and other lofty sites 
where divine beings make themselves visible, Satya natha and others became Siddhas, 
persons who had realized their goal and long life. We are of the same sort (as they, living) 
according to their (Siddha) precepts. The entire expanding universe is fully known to us. 
"Through our special knowledge of [various powers of sorcery], and our special expertise in 
gaining mastery over [each of the five elements), and by virtue of drinking poisons, drinking 
mercury, and drinking [specially prepared] oils ... [and] by means of special forms of yogic 
practice, [we effect] the removal of accidental or untimely death. By means of special [acts of] 
sorcery {kriya)... through special Saktis ... Yak§inTs ... [and] MohinTs, by means of the various 
divisions of Kaks[y]aputa knowledge, iron-making, copper-making, silver-making, gold-making. 



etc., by means of various types of metallurgical expertise ... [and] through the special use of 
black mercuric oxide, roots, and mantras, magic and great magic, we can strike people blind 
and bind lions, Sarabhas, and tigers. By means of this panoply of specialized practices, we are, 
in fact, omnisc/ent." 

In this precious text, we find not only clear evidence for the scope of the medieval Siddha 
traditions, but also early references to specific centers for Siddha practice (Srisailam)9, Siddha 
literature {Kal<slylaputa),^0 and Siddha practitioners (Nityananda, Satyanatha, CirakTrti, 
Pararjuna).11 It also brings into focus what one may call the "Siddha distinction," as such has 
been defined by the great Tantric practitioner-scholar Gopinath Kaviraj: "Some ... were 
accomplished {siddha) in the alchemical path (rasa marga), some accomplished in hafha yoga, 
and still others had perfected themselves through Tantric practices or through the use of sexual 
fluids (b\ndu-sadhana)." 12 To these we might add sorcery that generally involved the use of 
mantras to conjure and control powerful female entities-the Saktis, YaksinTs, and Mohinis 
mentioned in this passage. The guiding principle here seems to have been one of controlling a 
universe that was understood to be a body, the body of the divine consort of Siva, the body of 
one's own consort, the feminine in one's own body, and the embodied universe. 

2. Siddhas and YoginTs in the Kaulajhananirnaya 

Some of my discussion of the Siddhas in this chapter revisits matters discussed in The 
Alchemical Body, and the reader is invited to consult that work for further data on the Nath 
Siddhas in particular. There was, how ever, another important sectarian offshoot of the earlier 
mythological, cosmological, and soteriological Siddha traditions: this was the Siddha Kaula, the 
Kaula sect of which Matsyendra(natha) was an adherent if not the legendary founder. With the 
Siddha Kaula, we perhaps find ourselves in the presence of the earliest group of Indian 
practitioners seeking to identify themselves with the demigod Siddhas. A ninth- to tenth-century 
account of them, found in the Mfgenc/ragama, juxtaposes them with a number of other groups, 
whose ontological statuses are equally ambiguous: 

The sages know of eight [other] currents, connected respectively to Siva, the Mantresvaras, the 
Ganas, Gods, R§is, Guhyas, the Yogini Kaula and the Siddha Kaula. ... The YoginTs received a 
wisdom that immediately causes yoga to shine forth. It was called YoginT Kaula because it 
never went beyond the limits of their circle. The same is the case for the other [i.e., the Siddha 
Kaula current].13 

In fact, the YoginTs' wisdom did go beyond the limits of their circle, and It was Matsyendra, 
precisely, who is held to have been responsible for this development. This is the subject of the 
KJNN mythology of the theft and recovery of the Kaula scriptures, discussed in chapter 4. As 
we also have shown, it is for his fusion of the Siddha Kaula with the YoginT Kaula that 
Matsyendra is venerated by the great Abhinavagupta in the opening lines of his TA. 
Matsyendra's pivotal role in the history of Hindu Tantra has been described by Alexis 



Sanderson: 


The distinction between Kula and Kaula traditions ... is best taken to refer to the clan-structured 
tradition of the cremation-grounds seen in the Brahmayamala-Picumata, Jayadratha Yamala, 
Tantrasadbhava, Siddha yogesvarlmafa Tantra, etc. (with its Kapalika kaulika vidhayah) on the 
one hand and on the other its reformation and domestication through the banning of mortuary 
and all sect-identifying signs (vya/cfa/ingafa), generally associated with 
Macchanda/Matsyendra.14 

A reference to the Kaula practitioner's concealment of sectarian marks {guptaling\n) is found in 
chapter 22 of the KJKN, which groups the Siddhas together with the deities who are receiving 
the oral teachings of Bhairava. 15 Chapter 9 of the same work presents the various categories 
of Kaula practitioners, in which the text's divine revealer Bhairava states: 

I will describe the array of the assemblies of the preceptors, Siddhas and YoginTs ... (as well as 
the entire group of Airborne (KhecarT) Mothers of all the Siddhas and YoginTs (and the entire 
group of Lords of the Fields 16 [present at the dwellings of all the Land-based (BhucarT) Yogi 
nls. All of the Mantra-born, Yoga-born, Mound-born, Innately-born, and Clan-born [beings, as 
well as all of the Door Guardians and all of the Womb-born YoginTs and Siddhas 7 are 
worshiped in different ways in the four ages in the K^ta, Dvapara, Treta and greatly afflicted 
Kali age 18 

Then, following a list of eighteen Siddhas and five YoginTs that are to be worshiped, the chapter 
goes on to give the following mytho-historical account of the Siddhas: 

One first makes the sutterance) hrTm, followed by Srim. One should place the display of this 
pair of syllables beyond the boundary (of the man dala].19 The one (represents] the Siddhas 
and (the other) the YoginTs, [who taken together constitute) the perfected beings. ... There has 
never been such a Gnosis as this, and there never will be. In [this], the most terrifying, 
exceedingly fearsome and savage Kali age, the sixteen Siddhas are well known. In the Krta, 
Dvapara and Treta, they are worshiped as Virile Heroes. [These are the Siddhas called the] 
M§§nipadas, Avatarapadas, Suryapadas, Dyutipadas, Omapadas, Vyaghrapadas, Hari 
nipadas, Pahcasikhapadas, Komalapadas and Lambodarapadas.20 These are the first great 
Siddhas, those who brought the Kula and the Kaula down [to earth). In each of the four ages, 
these are the ones who animate the independent Clan. Through the power of knowledge of this 
(Clan), many are the men who have become perfected. This Kaula has an extension of ten 
kotis beyond the world of existence.21 

The balance of chapter 9 recounts the transmission of the highest essence of the Mahakaula 
through a series of exclusively female deities, from "the YoginT called lccha(-sakti) by the 
Siddhas" down through the Airborne Mothers, and the Land-based YoginTs. The chapter 
concludes with the promise that the mortal (male) practitioner who receives this gnosis (jhana) 
shall obtain enjoyment (bht/Wi), liberation (mu/di), and su pernatural power {siddh\), and 
become the beloved of the Yoginis.22 The source of this transmission is detailed in the second 



chapter of the KJnN, 

The Consort of the Yog/ni entitled "Emission and Retraction," in which the relationship between 
Siva and Sakti in her three forms is shown to be a circular or cyclical one: "Sakti is gone into 
the midst of Siva; Siva is situated in the midst of Kriya l-sakti); Kriya[-sakti] is absorbed into the 
midst of Jnanal-sakti); (and] Jaanal-sakti] 23 is absorbed by Icchal-sakti). Icchal-Saktil goes to 
the state of absorption there where the transcendent Siva (shines in his effulgence." The 
importance of this dynamic is underscored in the final verse of this chapter: "The foundation of 
the Clan (as regulated] by [the cycle of emission and retraction has been briefly described."24 
The classes of Siddhas and YoginTs mentioned in passing in chapter 9 of the KJhN are 
described in greater detail in the preceding chapter, 25 which opens with an account of six 
types of Saktis, known as "Field-born," "Mound-born," "Yoga-born," "Mantra-born," "Innately- 
born," and "Clan born." The Kaula practitioner is instructed to practice, together with the last 
two of these-along with another type of Sakti, the "Lowest-born" -in an isolated, uninhabited 
spot, using flowers, incense, fish, meat, and other offerings.26 Here, the term "Lowest-born' 
refers to an outcaste woman; a married woman is called "Innately-born," and a prostitute is 
called "Clan-born."27 Three of these are stationed within the body, while three are external.28 
Following this, a sexual ritual involving the Kaula practitioner and a "Lowest-born" woman is 
described their conjoined sexual fluids, placed in a set of two vessels (yugmapatra), are offered 
to the sixty-four YoginTs and the fifty-eight VTras, "all (of them] clad in blood[-red) garments, and 
effulgent with armlets and bracelets of gold."29 Next the text evokes the wor whip of the great 
Field-born YoginTs and Siddhas, together with the great Goddess, at the eight Indian cities or 
shrines of KaravTra (Karnataka, western Deccan), Mahakala (Ujjain), DevTkota (Bengal), 
Varanasi, Prayaga, Caritra-Ekamraka (Bhubanesvar), Attahasa (Bengal?), and Jayanti. 30 A 
number of Hindu and Buddhist Tantric works present similar lists of centers of Yogini and Kaula 
worship, lists that appear to indicate the geographical parameters of Kaula practice in the early 
medieval period. These would have been the sites at which male Virile Heroes and female 
Yoginis would have met on specified nights of the lunar calendar to observe the Kuula me/a/cas 
and other rites. 

Associated with these because they were born at and preside over these sites are sixteen 
"Field-born" male Siddhas. This is the first of six groups of Siddhas, which correspond to six 
types of Saktis. Hereafter, the KJAN enumerates four Mounds (pihas) — Kamakhya, Purnagiri, 
Uddiyana, and Arvuda 32-each of which comprises numerous secondary mounds (upaksetras), 
fields, and secondary fields (upaksefras). Then, stating that it will provide Instructions for 
worship of these and their divinities, the text offers a second list, this time of sixteen Mound- 
born Siddhas who were born at these sites. The Siddhas who became perfected (s/dc/ha) 
through the practice of yoga are called "Yoga-born"; those who propitiate (with) mantras are 
"Mantra-born." 34 Next, referring to a well-known Puranic myth of the Goddess's defeat of the 
demon Ruru at Blue Mountain (usually identified with Kamakhya), the text explains the origins 
of the "Innately-born" Sid dhas.35 Hereafter, eight goddesses-many of whose names 
correspond to the classical listing of the Seven Mothers-are listed as the "Pervading Mothers.” 



36 Also mentioned are the female Door Guardians. All of these, the text states, are to be 
worshiped, together with their retinues of Siddha preceptors, in every town and city. 37 
Chapter 20 of the KJhN gives another account of these same actors, with certain variations in 
terminology. It begins by making a distinction between the Clan Saktis and Virile Heroes and 
"another Sakti," Iccha sakti, already identified in chapter 9 as the supreme Goddess. Following 
this, the Goddess, saying that Jhana-sakti is already known to her, asks the narrator Bhairava 
to give an account of Kriya-sakti. In answer, the text gives a description of the Sakti of the Virile 
Hero— that is, the human consort of the male practitioner—such as is found in dozens of 
Tantric descriptions (her Buddhist homologue would be the "Karma-Mudra"). This is followed by 
that of her counterpart, the Virile Hero, described in equally idealized terms. Both are clearly 
human figures, possessed of the requisite physical, emotional, and mental qualities for 
admission into and participation in Clan ritual.39 Chapter 11 of the KJ N gives additional data, 
list ing the /cL//asamay[in] ("pledge"), kulaputra ("son of the clan"), and sadhaka (“master”) levels 
of initiation. These appear to correspond to the standard terminology, found in the Agamas of 
the Saivasiddhanta, for ascetics hav. ing undergone the three successive initiations known as 
samayin, putra, and sadhaka. Other inferior levels of initiation described in various Tantric 
sources include the m/sra/ca, the "mixed" initiate, and the daiva ("divine") category of initiate: 
both refer to the occasional practitioner, the house holder who temporarily ventures into the 
ritual circle of Tantric practice, to return to his household and householder lifestyle at the end of 
the ritual period. 40 

Most of the data found in these three chapters of the KJhN concern entities named Mothers, 
Saktis, YoginTs, VTras, and Siddhas. Among these, the females entities are located both within 
and outside the body, with the latter being identified with-or incarnating in-different types of 
human women. More often than not, the males appear to be human, born at different locations 
identifiable as cities, mountains, temples, or shrines situated on the territory of the Indian 
subcontinent. However, both Siddhas and Viras are objects of (often internal) worship in this 
text," an indica tion that some if not all of these had raised themselves to divine or semi divine 
status through their practice, through their interactions with females identified as goddesses, in 
earlier ages. This, precisely, is the major innovation of the medieval Siddha traditions. Whereas 
the Siddhas were in earlier mythological, cosmological, and soteriological traditions 
superhuman demigods who had never entered a human womb, the Siddhas of the Kaula clans 
were humans who, through their practice, acceded to semi divine status and the power of 
atmospheric flight. At a still later stage, they were also internalized, to become objects of 
worship within the bodies of male initiates, who also called themselves Siddhas or VTras. We 
will discuss the process of their internalization later in this chapter, and the internalization of the 
YoginT in chapter 8. 


3. Siddhas as Mountain Gods in indian Reiigious Literature 



Well before the KJAN and other Kaula works, the place of the Siddhas whom human 
practitioners emulated and venerated had long been established in the mythology, symbol 
systems, and "systematic geography"42 of the subcontinent. Generally speaking, Hindu, Jain, 
and to a lesser extent Buddhist sources offer three primary venues as the abodes of the 
semidivine Siddhas: atop mountains located near either the center or the periphery of the 
terrestrial disk (Bhuloka); in atmospheric regions above the sphere of heaven (Svarloka); and 
at the summit of the cosmic egg, at the level variously known as Brahmaloka, Satyaloka, or 
Siddhaloka. 

The first of these venues appears to be the earliest and the most widely attested. In fact, 
certain of the high gods of Hinduism were identified, early on, as mountains. In Tamil traditions, 
Murukan is the "Lord of the Moun tains" {malaikilavon), more closely identified with the 
amountain landscape" than with the son of Siva in the sangam literature. Similarly, Go 
vardhana, the mountain of Kr§na mythology, was worshiped as a mountain in its own right 
before being incorporated, relatively late, into the cult of that god. Moreover, it continues to be 
worshiped as a mountain today by the tribal inhabitants of Braj, independent of its associations 
with Kr§na.43 Before the many strands of his earlier traditions coalesced into the familiar 
elephant-headed form in which he has been worshiped for centuries, Ganesa, too, had his 
origins in mountain cults of the northwestern regions of the Indian subcontinent. Going back to 
Epic traditions, we find the mountain-dwelling Siva wedded to Parvati ("Mountain Girl"), the 
daughter of Himavan ("Himalaya"); still earlier, the RV characterizes all mountains as 
supernatural beings, possessed of the power of flight, until Indra, the king of the gods, clips 
their wings! 44 

In western India in particular, one encounters very early traditions of (1) a god named SrTnath, 
NathjT, Jalandharnath, Siddhesvara, 45 and so on; (2) a grouping of semidivine figures, known 
as the Siddhas, who frequent the upper levels of the atmosphere, below the heaven of the 
gods, but who also walk the earth in human guise; 46 and (3) a group of deities known as the 
Nine Naths (navanafha), who originally had nothing to do with the histor/cal Nath Siddhas and 
their legendary histories of the nine founders of their order. Quite often, these divine Naths 
were identified as mountains: the mountain itself was named either "Nath" or "Siddha." This 
tradition of identifying mountains as divine Naths or Siddhas is one that also continues down to 
the present day in Maharashtra, Nepal, Rajasthan, and Himachal Pradesh.47 However, even 
after the advent of the Nath religious orders, the cults of mountains called "Nath" or "Siddha" 
have persisted. 

These traditions are particularly strong in western India, as a number of royal chronicles and 
popular traditions demonstrate. A relatively recent case concerns Man Singh of Jodhpur, the 
early nineteenth-century Rathore king of Marwar. Man Singh's story begins at Jalore fort, in 
south western Rajasthan, where he and his army were besieged by his evil relation Bhim Singh 
between the months of July and October 1803. Man Singh was poised to surrender to Bhim 
Singh, when the latter suddenly died, opening the way for the young prince to return to Jodhpur 
and claim the throne, which he did in early November. This story, which has been told and 



retold by many historians and hagiographers, has also been told by its protagonist, Man Singh 
himself. In his own version of the story, recorded in his Maharaja Man Singh rl Khyaf, Jalandhar 
Carit, and Jalandhar Candroday, 48 it is a Nath Siddha named Ayas Dev Nath, the stronghold 
of Jalore itself (whose ancient names include Jalandhara, Jalandhar!, and Ja ITndhar), and its 
local deity, named Jalandharnath, that are highlighted.49 

Man Singh had decided on September 16, 1803, that he would surrender ten days later, on 
DTpavalT, if there was no change in his situation. It is here that the supernatural intervenes in 
his accounts. Writing in his Jalandhar Carit, Man Singh states that he placed all his faith in the 
vener. able Jalandharnath, 50 whom he also calls Siddhanath, Siddhesvara, Jogendra, Jograj, 
and Nath at other points in the text. So it was that on the eve of DTpavali itself a miracle 
occurred: 

The Nath produced a miracle in that difficult time, giving his proof one day at morningtide On 
the tenth of the bright fortnight of Asvin, at an auspicious hour and moment on that holy day. 
His two beautiful footprints shone, 

on the pure and fine-grained yellowstone... The king touched his forehead to those feet: SrTnath 
has come to meet the king! 51 

Jalandharnath left the yellow mark of his footprints on the living rock of the mountain stronghold 
in which Man Singh and his army were besieged. The name of this mountain, upon which the 
fort was built, is Kalashacal ("Water-Pot Mountain"), a peak already identified with 
Jalandharnath prior to this epiphany: in fact, Man Singh had passed much of his youth at Jalore 
and was steeped in its traditions concerning the god. 52 Be low that summit there existed a 
cave that is still identified with Jalan Jharnath, known as Bhanvar Gupha, "Black Bee Cave," 
whose name is a clear reference to the uppermost ca/cra of the yogic body.” It would likely have 
been at this site that the epiphany of Jalandharnath's footprints would have taken place. 

Man Singh took the mark of Jalandharnath's feet to be visible proof that the god had come 
there, and that the siege would soon be lifted. The Maharaja Man Singh ri Khyat further relates 
that on the following night, Ayas Dev Nath-the custodian of the site, who had himself gone to 
worship the god-received the order from Jalandharnath that if Man Singh would hold the fort 
until October 21 (the bright sixth of the lunar month of Karrtik), he would not have to surrender, 
and that the kingdom of Jodhpur would be his. 54 When he related this to Man Singh, the 
prince replied that if such should come to pass, Ayas Dev Nath would share his kingdom with 
him.55 With one day remaining, Man Singh received the news of Bhim Singh's death. He then 
praised Ayas Dev Nath and acknowledged that the Nath Siddha was truly Jalandharnath 
incarnate: "Your body too is that of a Nath, in matter and form; you are yourself the world- 
protector Jalandharnath!"56 

It is important to note here that, apart from the mention of the yellow mark of his footprints left 
on the floor of his shrine, Man Singh himself never states that Jalandharnath intervened in his 
miraculous deliverance from the siege of Jalore. Rather it is his relationship to the undeniably 



human figure Ayas Dev Nath, whom the young king rewards following his enthronement in 
Jodhpur in November 1803, that is emphasized in his writing. Man Singh's poetic treatment of 
Jalandharnath squares with the nature of the latter's cult in Jalore, and in Marwar in general; 
Jalandhar nath, although he once lived as a yogin on the fapob/7u/77/of Water-Pot Mountain and 
the Black Bee Cave, is in fact a god who chose to incarnate himself as a yogin at that time.57 
The Nath Ca/itr, a work commissioned by Man Singh, is deliberately ambiguous on the subject: 
"I know not whether 
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Figure 6. Rajput prince kneeling before Nath Siddha in a mountain setting. Freize from Ma 
hamandir, Jodhpur, built by Maharaja Man Singh in 1804 C.E. to honor Ayas Dev Nath. 
Photograph by David Gordon White. 


it was a muni, a Siddha, or a man who made his seat at that place. His ancient supreme form 
has dwelt there for many eons."58 

Jalandarnath's role as a local mountain god intersects that of a number of other regional deities 
from western India. Mallinath, another figure in the history of the Rathore Rajputs, is another 
Rajasthani case in point. This historical figure, who was a fourteenth-century military champion 
of the Rathores, has a name that may be construed as “lord of the mountain" (male in 
Kannada; ma//a/ in Tamil). Tradition maintains that he was, in addition to being a warrior, a 
perfected man {siddh pL/nj§) and a yogin. When he died, in 1399, a tumulus {samadh\) and 
temple were erected at his place in Tilwada village in Barmer District, where a cattle fair is held 
annually in the month of Caitra. The entire mountainous region of western Marwar, called 
Malani, is named after him. Near the town of Alwar in eastern Rajasthan, there is a hill named 
Booti Siddh ("Perfected One of Healing Herbs"), to which Ayurvedic physicians come to collect 



those herbs {jadT-bQt\), and which is said to be named after a hermit who lived there.61 Here, I 
would argue, it was originally the hill itself that was called "Siddha," and that its identification 
with a human who dwelt there was made at a later date. Simon Digby reports a similar 
denomination of a hill, near Monghyr in Bihar. In this case, the holy man identified with the hill, 
whose site is marked by a shady margosa tree,62 is a Muslim saint. The hill is therefore called 
Pir PaharT, the "Hill of the Saint"; in India the Islamic "PTr" is the cognate of the Hindu "Nath 
Siddha," as witnessed in the Islamicized name of Matsyendranath, which is "Morcha PTr."63 
A similar situation obtains at Jodhpur, where the imposing royal fort standing atop the towering 
promontory that dominates the modern city of Jodhpur was built, according to legend, at the 
site of a hermit's lair. That site, called CTdiyanath ki DhunT, the "Fireplace of the Lord of the 
Birds," is located at the base of a cliff that rises up to form the western face of the fort's 
promontory. Atop the cliff, perhaps fifty meters above CTdiyanath ki DhunT, is the great royal 
temple of the goddess Camunda; and constantly rising and falling on the winds that blow 
constantly at that place are dozens of kites, the same dark, massive birds that are emblazoned 
on the coat of arms of the house of Marwar. Here again, it was most probably the mountain 
itself that was called "Lord of the Birds," before the site became identified with a solitary human 
inhabitant. And if the Lord of the Birds was in fact a "Siddha mountain" itself, its Yogini consorts 
were already there as well, in the form of the birds that made it their home: we have 
demonstrated the avian origins of the YoginTs in chapter 2. 

In the light of these data, we may see that the "birthplaces" of the Siddhas and YoginTs outlined 
in chapter 8 of the KJON, as well as the prescribed sites at which human Siddhas and YoginTs 
are to gather together for the Kaula rites that is, on clan mountains (ku/a-parvatas), mounds 
(pithas) generally identified with mountaintops, and fields (k§etras)-cor respond precisely to the 
early mythology and lore of the semidivine Siddhas, who were themselves mountains, and their 
Yogini consorts, who were the wild creatures inhabiting those mountains (fig. 6.b). 

Apart from the great Himalayan peaks, the prototypical mountain od of India is Srisailam, the 
"Venerable Peak” located in the heart of the Deccan, in the Kurnool District of Andhra 
Pradesh.64 The Maharashtran legend of Siddharamayya -closely connected, according to 
Gunther Son theimer, with the story of Siddhesvara (also a name of Jalandharnath in Man 
Singh's writings) of Sholapur-relates man and mountain in ways that we have already seen. 
Here, a mute Lingayat herder child named Sid dharamayya is taking care of his father's cattle 
when Mahadeva (Siva) ap pears to him in the form of a wandering Jangama (Lingayat) ascetic 
and asks him for some hurda (immature kernels of millet or barley). Siddha ramayya gives him 
these, at which point the ascetic, whose name is Mai Tayya, asks the child for some rice mixed 
with yogurt. Siddharamayya runs to his mother and asks for food for the Jangama. His mother 
is astonished that he can speak. He runs back to the spot, but the ascetic has disappeared. 
Here, the ascetic Mallayya is a human incarnation of the Srisailam 
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Figure 6.b. Thani Yogini, Bheraghat Yogini temple, Jabalpur District, Madhya Pradesh, ca. 
1000 C.E. The swirling motifs in the foreground represent either mountain peaks or clouds. 
Courtesy of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 






mountain itself, which was worshiped as a deity in its own right, under the name of Mallana or 
Mallayya ("Mountain") before becoming identified in later centuries with the Saiva jyotirlingam 
named Mallikarjuna.66 Among the Lingayats, whose historical base has always been the 
western Deccan plateau, the VTra-Banahjas, the master merchants of this western region, had 
a mountain {gudda-dhvaja) as the coat of arms on its banner. Khan doba, a widely worshiped 
deity in this region-himself said to be the "apotheosis” of a Lingayat merchant-is also known by 
the name of Mai layya in Karnataka. The most common names for Lingayat and Kuruba men 
are Mallayya, Mallappa, Malles, and Mallinath. As an incarnation of Siva, the divine Khandoba- 
Mallayya has a close connection with mountains: this points to the likelihood that the name 
Mallayya is derived from the Kannada male ("mountain") and ayya (“father," "lord").67 
The same Siddhesvara of Sholapur is the subject of a rich body of mythic tradition in other 
parts of the interior of Maharashtra, where he is variously named Siddhesvara, Sid, Sidoba, 
Mhasvad-Sid, Siddhanath, or simply Nath.68 This figure is identified with the deity of the 
Siddhesvara temple of Mhasvad (Satara District), whose cult was established there, according 
to an 1138 C.E. inscription, through a land grant made by an ancestor of the Kalacuri king 
Bijjala of KalyanT, a Cajukyan vassal. In one of these local myths, Siddhanath is a "sannyasT" 
sent to the underworld by Sankara (Siva) to confront JogesvarT, one of the "Seven Sisters" of 
Dhan Kar tradition, whom he wins and makes his wife. 70 

The same Siddhesvara is identified as a human figure who in 1136 C.E. constructed a great 
water reservoir in Sholapur (Sholapur District), and who, through the performance of religious 
austerities, attained many siddhis. Curiously, or not so curiously, Siddharaja, a Cajukya king of 
Ana hilvada between the years of 1094 and 1143 C.E., is said to have carried out un identical 
construction project, of the Sahasralinga tank, in his capital city, in modern-day Gujarat, 
hundreds of miles to the northwest. 71 Yet Siddhesvara has also been a title applied to 
powerful holy men in western India. So, for example, Revana, a founder of the Lingayat order, 
“killed the goddess May! (in Kolhapur), who held captive by her valor nine hundred thousand 
Siddhas or Lingayat saints." 72 Ritual specialists at temples of the Jetfied Revana and others 
are themselves called "Sids" (Siddhas): these are possessed by the god when they beat their 
own bodies with swords or sticks. Joseling with these local Sid traditions are those of VTrs 
(VTras). In this context, a Vir is someone who knows how to gain special yogic abilities. He has 
the power to subject the fifty-two spirits or deities (also called VTrs!) to himself, or to master the 
siddh\s, by virtue of which he himself becomes # Siddha.73 

4. Locations of the Siddhas in indian Cosmologies and Soterioiogies 

Already in the Agni Purana, Srisailam was known as a siddhak§etra, a term that may be read in 
two ways, on the one hand, as field (k§efra) of the demigod Siddha identified with the mountain 
itself, and as the field upon which human Siddhas lived and practiced. 74 The KSS calls the 
Mountain of Sun rise the "field of the Siddhas" {siddhak§etra),75 and in a battle scene de 
scribes thirteen Vidyadhara warrior kings, each in terms of the mountain of which he is the 



master.76 

Jain cosmological sources dating as far back as the second century B.C.E. are particularly rich 
in detail on the mountain haunts of the demigod Sid dhas.77 According to Jain cosmology, the 
easternmost peak of each of the six parallel east-to-west mountain ranges that divide the 
central continent of JambudvTpa into seven unequal parts is crowned by a Siddha sanctuary, 
and therefore named either Siddhayatana ("Abode of the Siddhas”) or Sid dhakuta ("Peak of 
the Siddhas”).78 Also according to Jain cosmology, four elephant-tusk-shaped mountain ranges 
radiate outward from Meru, the central pillar of the entire world system. The first peak of each 
of these ranges is named "Siddha."79 Located closer to the periphery of the terres. trial disk is 
NandTsvaradvTpa, the eighth continent of the Jain cosmos, at which this configuration is 
repeated, with the important difference that this mountain system features a Siddha temple 
sanctuary on every one of its peaks. 8o As such, NandTsvaradvTpa is a veritable Siddha 
preserve, a continent reserved for the festive gatherings of these demigods.81 Here, it is most 
particularly four Mountains of Black Antimony (Ahjanagiris), located at the four cardinal points of 
this continent, that are crowned by Sid dha shrines. The earliest extant graphic representation 
of this continent is a bas-relief in stone, dated to A.D. 1199-1200, and housed in a temple on 
Girnar, itself a Siddha mountain.82 

Hindu religious literature locates the Siddha demigods in a number of venues. According to 
certain recensions of the MBh-which adhered to the early "four-continent system" of Hindu 
cosmography - the paradise "Land of the Northern Kurus" (Uttarakuru), located to the north of 
Mount Meru, lies on the far shore of the Sailoda ("Rock Water") River, whose touch turns 
humans to stone. On either shore of this river grow reeds that carry Siddhas to the opposite 
bank and back. This is a country where the Siddhas live together with divine nymphs in forests 
whose trees and flowers, composed of precious stones, exude a miraculous resin that is 
nothing other than the nectar of immortality itself.83 This Uttarakuru location is found again in 
the circa fourth-century Vayu Parana, which names the site Candradvipa, "Moon Island." This 
appears to be the earliest reference to this important mythic toponym, which I have discussed 
at length elsewhere, and which has already been evoked in chapter 4: 

To the south of Uttarakuru, there is a moon-shaped island known as CandradvTpa, which is the 
residence of the Devas. It is one thousand yojanas in area and is full of various kinds of fruits 
and flowers. ... In its center there is a mountain, in shape and lustre like the moon . . . fre 
quented by the Siddhas and Caranas. ... Therefore, that mountain and land are named as 
Moon Island and Moon Mountain after the name of the moon. ...84 

The Varaha Purana locates Siddhas in mountain valleys immediately to the west of Mount 
Meru. According to this source, there lies between the Kumuda and Ahjana mountains a wide 
plain called Matulunga. No living creature walks there, save the Siddhas, who come to visit a 
holy pool. This association of Siddhas with a mountain called Ahjana (“Black Antimony") 
reminds us of the Jain toponym mentioned above; 85 while the "moon-shaped" mountains of 
CandradvTpa appear to replicate the "elephant-tusk-shaped" mountain ranges of Jain 



cosmology simply by another name. 

The sixth-century C.E. Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira and a number of Hindu astronomical 
works locate Siddhapura, the City of Siddhas, at the outermost edge of the central island- 
continent of JambudvTpa, on the northern point of the compass on the terrestrial equator. 
Several other Hindu sources locate the semidivine Siddhas at an atmospheric, if not heavenly 
level. The Bhagavata Parana (BhP) situates the Siddhas and Vid yndharas at the highest 
atmospheric level, immediately below the spheres of the sun and Rahu, the descending node 
of the moon; immediately below them are the other c/evayoni beings listed in the Amarakosa, 
the "demonic" Yak§as, Rak§asas, Pisacas, and so on.87 This last detail may appear strange, 
since the Puranic literature generally locates such beings beneath the terrestrial disk, in the 
netherworlds. We will return to this apparent anomaly later in this chapter. A number of Indian 
sources situate the Siddhas at the very summit of the cosmic egg. This uppermost level is 
termed either Satyaloka ("Real World") or Brahmaloka ("World of Brahma/ Truhman") in the 
Hindu literature. In Buddhist literature as well, the term Druhmaloka (or Brahmakayika) is 
employed.88 In Jain sources, in which the term Brahmaloka is employed to designate the 
entire world system, the nume for this highest level of the universe is Siddhaloka, the “World of 
the Perfected Beings." 

The Jains, who have historically been far more attentive to cosmology thun both the Hindus 
and the Buddhists — by far the greatest number of 
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Figure 6.c. Siddhaloka, portrayed as crescent moon in the forehead of Jain Loka Puru§a 
("Universal Man"), ca. 1700 C.E. Photograph by Rusty Smith. Courtesy of the University of 
Virginia Art Museum, Charlottesville, Virginia. 



extant cosmographies are Jain, and cosmography continues to form an important part of Jain 
religious education-have produced a significant number of descriptions and graphic images of 
this realm. The Jain Siddhaloka is located at the summit of the "middle world," on the border 
between the world (/o/ca) and the nonworld (a-loka). This abode is represented graphically by a 
crescent moon often described as having the shape of an open umbrella, shown in profile on 
the forehead of the Loka Puru§a, the Universal Man (fig. 6.c).89 According to Jain soteriology, 
the soul, having regained its purity at the end of its ordeals, will leave its mortal remains behind 
and leap upward, in a single bound, to the summit of the universe, where it will alight beneath 
the umbrella-shaped canopy that shelters the assembly of the Siddhas.90 Here as well, we 
may perhaps see in the crescent moon-shaped world of the Jain Siddhas the homologue of the 
Moon Is land of the KJAN. 

Now, a number of Jain representations of the world system in its anthropomorphized form of 
the Universal Man, or of Siddhaloka, the World of Perfected Beings, inscribe a man seated in 
yogic posture at the summit of that world. In these representations, we see, as it were, a yogic 
homunculus seated in or superimposed upon the cranial vault or forehead of a great man. 
When we turn to Hindu sources, we find a number of parallel data. An early source is the 
Bhagavad Gita (8.16), in which Krspa evokes the worlds up to the level of brahman 
(brahmabhuvana) from which creatures return (i.e., are reborn) eternally; "but having reached 
me, their re birth does not occur." Later (15.16-18) he also speaks of three Puru§as, which he 
calls the perishable, the imperishable, and the supreme. The first of these is the stuff of all 
living creatures; the third, which Krsna identifies as himself, is transcendent; and the second, 
the imperishable, is kutastha, "seated on the peak." Now, when Krsna says "seated on the 
peak," is he referring to the magnificent isolation of the yogin who practices his austerities on 
an isolated mountaintop? Or might he not be referring to the subtle peak located within the 
cranial vault of a meditating yogin (the term crikuti, “triple-peaked," is used for a region of the 
cranial vault in a number of sources), since Kt§na also refers to the human yogin as being 
"seated on the peak" at another point in the Gita ('6.8)? Artistic depictions of the yo gic body 
often represent either the god Siva or a yogin seated in lotus posture in the cranial region (fig. 
6.d).91 

In many Puranas, yogins figure prominently in the highest world, the World of Brahman. The 
Vi§nu, Vayu, and Skanda Puranas place the ascetic sons of Brahma, together with yogins, 
renouncers, and others who have completed a course of religious austerities, in Satyaloka or 
Brahmaloka.o2 The Brahmanda Parana locates "Siddha practitioners of yoga who have 
achieved immortality" in Brahmaloka; and places Goraksa-in a likely reference to the historical 
founder of the Nath Siddhas and hatha yoga - there: "There dwell the Siddhas, divine sages, 
others who practice breath control, and other Yogins the chief of whom is Goraksa. They have 
gaseous bodies. . . . They are eagerly devoted to the practice of yoga." 93 Another Puranic 
source says of the world of Brahman: "Here, Brahman, the Universal Soul, drinks the nectar of 



yoga {yogamsta) together with the yo ains."94 Here, we must pose the same question as we 
did regarding the term kutasVaa in the Bhagavad GTfa: Is this lofty station where the nectar of 
yoga is drunk located at the summit of the cosmic egg, or rather that of the cranial vault, where 
the yogin drinks the nectar of immortality that he has produced through his practice? 


5. Exiting the Subtie Body 

While most Western scholars tend to view the Puranas as repositories of a particularly baroque 
genre of Hindu mythology, Hindus themselves are more inclined to see them as encyclopedias 
of early scientific knowledge. When one looks at the mythology of the Siddhas in these works, 
one finds very little they are a generally nameless, faceless aggregate whose mythological role 
is limited to cheering on more individualized gods or heroes. 
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Figure 6.d. Seated yogin, circumscribed in cranial vault of seated yogin, from a drawing by an 
Indian artist commissioned by a British officer, 1930 C.E. British Library ADD 24099, f118 
(detail). By permission of the British Library. 






When, however, one turns to religious and scientific inquiry on the nature and location of the 
Siddhas, the situation changes dramatically: they are the subject of a sustained and highly 
sophisticated body of speculation that may have had its origins in Greek astronomy, and that 
"scientifically" described the process by means of which the practitioner truly realized the 
transcendence of his human condition. In a provocative article on the cosmology of the fourth- 
century C.E. Vi§nu Purana, W. Randolph Kloetzli demonstrates that, according to the Puranic 
"logic of projection"-based, as he argues, on an image of the heavens as seen through the 
stereoscopic projection of the "northern" astrolabe, whose theoretical principles would have 
been introduced to India from the Hellenistic world in this period it is through the eye of the 
supreme god Vi§nu, located at the southern celestial pole (his toe is at the northern celestial 
pole), that Puranic cosmology is both viewed and projected.95 

The most sophisticated and fully developed early discussion of yogic body cosmology, or 
microcosmology, and its underlying soteriology is found in a slightly later Vai§nava work, the 
circa eighth-century C.E. Bhagavafa Purana (BhP). As I will discuss in chapter 8, it is here that 
the earliest allusion to the location of the six cakras of the subtle body is found: "the sage 
should, having pressed his heel into the anus, indefatigably raise the breath into the six sites 
(satsu . . . sfhanesu),"96 culminating in the forehead or fontanel (mOrdhan), from which he "will 
then surge upward into the beyond (param)." I will return to this final element of the yogin 
exiting his own body momentarily. However, it will first be necessary to give an account of the 
SrTvai§nava theology and cosmology that undergirds the BhP's microcosmology.°7 According to 
the SrTvai§nava doctrine of the four vyu has ("bodily arrays"), it is the supreme deity Vasudeva 
who impregnates his own central womb and gestates the fetus that will develop into the cosmic 
egg (brahmanda) within which we exist. 98 The Vasudeva vyuha is thus at once “the body at 
whose center we exist, [and] the body at the center of our own consciousness. ..."99 As Dennis 
Hudson explains: 

In the case of humans, the mapping places the gross body on the outside with the subtle body 
and soul enclosed by it and the vyuha Vasudeva controlling from the center as the Self of all 
selves. ... In the case of God, however, the organization of the three bodies is reversed.... A 
difference between God and humans, then, is this: As a microcosm, the human is a conscious 
soul looking outward through its encompassing subtle body and, by means of that subtle body, 
through its encompassing gross human body. The Bhagavan, by contrast as the macrocosm, is 
pure being and consciousness looking "inward" to the subtle body that he en closes and by 
means of that subtle body, "into the gross body enclosed within his subtle body. God, one might 
say, gazes inward at his own center. ... The ordinary person is not aware that he or she is being 
watched continuously, literally being seen through at all times by the Pervading Actor (Vi§nu) 
within space-time who never winks.... 100 

A significant number of medieval works on both cosmology and micro cosmology afford just 
such a "god's-eye view" of the inner cosmos. So, for example, the KJhN, in a very early 
description of yogic ascent, states that The Ithe yogin) sees the threefold universe, with its 



mobile and immobile beings, inside of his body."101 Indeed, this is the view ultimately attained 
by the Nath Siddhas and other "self-made gods" of the medieval period, who incorporated 
hatha yoga into their practice. The means by which the Siddha is able to gain a god's-eye view 
is central to Siddha soteriology, to the bodily apotheosis that is the point of intersection between 
theology, cosmology, and "microcosmology." 

This notion of apotheosis appears to be addressed in the BhP account of the "six sites" - which 
portrays the practitioner as exiting his own body to surge upward into "the beyond." Before we 
go into the details of this process, let us pause for a moment to consider its context. The 
second chapter of the second book of the BhP is entitled "Description of the Great Man" 
(maf7apuru§a), by which, of course, the god Vi§nu is intended, as is made clear by an extended 
description of the "four-armed Puru§a" who is to be visualized, "by Lords Among Yogins 
(yoglsvaras), within their hearts." 102 The departure of the yogin from his own body into the 
beyond is presented in this passage as the first of two alternatives. The second alternative is 
introduced in the verse that follows: "If [however], the wise one wishes to accede to the realm 
of the highest (Brahma), which is none other than the abode of the Sky-Dwellers ... he may go 
there with his mind and senses [intact)." 103 While the first alternative may be read as a sort of 
"out of-body experience," this second appears to approximate most closely the notion of bodily 
apotheosis. The ambiguity of this state is addressed directly in the following verse: "It is said 
that the realm (gaf/) of the Masters of Yoga, whose souls are [contained) within their [yogic) 
breaths, is [both] inside and outside of the triple-world. They do not reach this realm through 
acts. They partake (of it] through v/dya (occult knowledge, the magical arts), tapes (heat- 
producing austerities), yoga, and samadhi."^04 This idea is not original to the BhP: the Epic 
Valakhilyas constituted a class of Siddhas, that "include[d] saints of both worlds," who "ha(d) 
attained the Siddha realm (siddhagati) through asceticism."105 

The BhP continues, in a passage likely inspired by the fourth- to second century B.C.E. Maitri 
L/pani§ad, 106 by describing the practitioner as rising, via "the resplendent medial channel that 
is the path of brahman," to a series of higher and higher worlds, identified with the high Hindu 
gods. Then, 

wheeling over the top of the navel of the universe (which is) venerated by knowers of brahman, 
he ascends alone, with a soul that has been purified and reduced to the size of an atom, sto 
that world] of Vi§nu at which the wise enjoy a lifespan of one /ralpa. Here, beholding the 
universe (as it is) being consumed by the fire (spat) from the mouth of Ananta, he proceeds to 
that (world) of the highest (Brahma), where the Lords of the Siddhas are wont to dwell, (which 
endures) for a period of a life of Brahma (c/va/parardhyam).107 

Four of the verses that follow are of signal interest, because they indicate a simultaneity, if not 
an identity, between transformations occurring on both microcosmic and macrocosmic levels. 
Here, the practitioner rises to ever-subtler levels of being, piercing or merging with the seven 
sheaths of the cosmic egg as he simultaneously implodes their corresponding elements into 
their higher evolutes within his bodily microcosm. Having now transcended the hierarchy of 



subtle and gross elements, he effects the dissolution or implosion of these into the ego (here 
termed v/7caryaj, and so on until the final dissolution of the taffvas into pure consciousness 
(here termed \/\jhana-tattva). It concludes: "In the end, (the yogin who is) composed of bliss ... 
attains the state of the universal self, peace, and beatitude. He who has reached that divine 
station is never drawn back here again. These ... are the two eternal paths whose praises are 
sung in the Vedas." 108 The Virata Parana makes a similar statement: "Having risen above the 
highest void, the yogin neither dies nor is [re]born, neither goes nor comes. The yogin who has 
entered into the luminous (firmament re mains (there) from age unto age." So, too, the 
Svacchanda Tantra enjoins the practitioner to travel through his own body simultaneous to his 
peregrenations through the cosmic egg: when he reaches the top, he will find Dandapani (the 
"Staff-Bearer"), who with his staff cracks open the egg/his skull for him to ascend beyond it. 
109 

A remarkably similar ascent, with a strong Kaula coloring, is found in the KM. This same work 
also provides a glimpse into an intermediary stage in subtle body mapping, inasmuch as it 
identifies its set of five cakras with the five elements, which it portrays both as encompassing 
one another like the sheaths of the cosmic egg and aligned vertically above one another along 
the axis of the spinal column. 110 Other Kubjika traditions locate the Siddhas inside the yoni of 
the goddess, which is itself located above the cranial vault at a site knows as "Beyond the 
Twelve" ('dvadasanta) that is both "inside the yogic body and "outside" the physical body. As the 
source of mantras, the triangle of the yoni is subdivided into fifty smaller triangles, nested inside 
of it, each of which contains a Sanskrit phoneme, worshiped as a Bhairava or a Siddha.111 
Yet another type of yogic apotheosis is described in the eleventh century C.E. Rasarnava, an 
alchemical work that offers a great wealth of data on becoming a Siddha, a self-made god. In 
its discussion of "revivify ing water" (sanjTvan//a/am), this source relates that the alchemist who 
has drunk three measures of this elixir swoons, and then awakens to find himself transformed 
and possessed of supernatural powers. After further treatment, "he suddenly disappears from 
human sight and becomes the lord of the Wizards (Vidyadharas), surrounded by a circle of 
Siddha-maidens for a period of fourteen kalpas." !12 Later it concludes a description of /diecar/ 
yarana ("calcination of mercury that is possessed of the power of flight") by stating that the 
alchemist who ingests said mercury is uplifted immediately into the presence of the gods, 
Siddhas, and Vidyadharas, with whom he flies through the air at will.113 The entire work 
concludes on a similar note: "When all the fixed and moving beings in the universe have been 
annihilated in that terrible flood of universal dissolution, the Siddha is absorbed into the same 
place as are the gods."1144 

The place in question is, once again, Brahmaloka or Siddhaloka, which Puranic soteriology 
describes as a holding tank of sorts for gods, demigods, and liberated souls. This soteriology 
centers on the fate of creatures located in the three uppermost levels of the cosmic egg at the 
end of a cosmic age (mahayuga). The lowest of these, the fifth of the seven worlds (lokas), is 
called the World of Regeneration (Janarloka), for it is here that those souls whose karma has 
condemned them to rebirth are held in suspension while all that lies below within the cosmic 



egg-bodies and mountains, the entire earth and the subterranean worlds-has been burned up 
and flooded out in the universal dissolution (pralaya). The two worlds above the world of 
regeneration, the highest worlds within the cosmic egg, are called the World of Ascetic Ardor 
(tapoloka) and the World of Brahman (brahma loka), respectively. Their names are descriptive 
of the nature of their inhabitants, for it is in these that the souls of practitioners who have 
realized the absolute (brahman) through their heat-producing austerities (tapas) reside during 
the cosmic night. 

The division between these upper levels, that is, between the world of generation and the 
paired Worlds of Ascetic Ardor and Brahma/Brahman, is brought to the fore in the process of 
the reordering of the internal contents of the cosmic egg at the beginning of a new cosmic age. 
After the god Brahma has restored the earth, netherworlds, heavens, landforms, and bodies of 
creatures to their respective places, then those souls that are bound by their karma to rebirth in 
the world—souls that have been held in sus. pension in the World of Regeneration-are 
reinjected into the bodies befitting their karmic residue. However, those souls that have, 
through yogic practice, realized liberation, remain ensconced in tapoloka and brahmaloka. 
Suspended high above the general conflagration, they are saved from universal dissolution 
and, most importantly, from reincarnation into a transmigrating body. According to the same 
Puranic traditions, these souls remain in the two uppermost levels until the end of the kalpa, at 
which point the entire cosmic egg is dissolved. Yet, as we have seen in the Rasarnava passage 
just quoted, the self-made Siddha sports in that lofty world for no less than fourteen kalpas, that 
is, through fourteen mahapralayas. How is it possible for Siddhas to remain at the summit of 
the cosmic egg through fourteen mahapra/ayas in the course of which the entire universe-the 
"egg" itself-is itself destroyed and reduced to ashes? 

Where are they when they sport with the Siddha maidens and Wizards for fourteen kalpas? 

An indirect response to this question may be found in the Harivamsa, the BhP, the TA, and the 
Syacchanda Tantra, all of which ambiguously rep resent the Siddhas and Vidyadharas as 
inhabitants of both atmospheric and lower regions, as well as mountains. As we have already 
noted, the BhP (5.24.2-5) situates these perfected beings at the highest atmospheric level, 
immediately below the spheres of the moon and Rahu, the descending node of the moon. A 
series of verses from the TA, which is in fact a re working of an earlier Svacchanda Tantra 
passage, 11s offers a somewhat different account. Having described a number of atmospheric 
levels located above the terrestrial disk, Abhinavagupta states: 

Five hundred yo/anas higher ... at the level of the wind called "Lightning-Streak" are 
stationed ... the "lowest-level Wizards (Vidyadharas)." These are beings who, when in the prior 
form of human wizards (v/dyapaL/ru§e), carried out cremation-ground-related practices. When 
they died, that s/dc/hi rendered them Siddhas, stationed in the midst of the "Lightning-Streak" 
wind. 116... Five hundred yp/anas higher ... there at Raivata itself are the primal Siddhas 
{adlsiddhab) named Yellow Orpiment, Black Antimony, and Mercury-Ash.117 

The toponym Raivata, mentioned in the midst of these sources' descriptions of atmospheric 



levels located thousands of miles above the earth's surface, appears to correspond to a 
terrestrial location. Raivata was in fact a medieval name for the ring of mountains known today 
as Girnar, in the Junagadh District of Gujarat. Already in the MBh, one finds Subha dra, the 
sister of Krsna, circumambulating and worshiping Raivataka mountain, and it is during a festival 
worship of the mountain itself that she is abducted by Arjuna. 18 A Jain source entitled the 
"Raivatacala Ma. hatmya" calls it the fifth of the twenty-one Jain siddhadus (Siddha mountains) 
and states that "here sages who have ceased to eat and who pass their days in devotion ... 
worship Neminath (the 22nd tirthamkara). Here divine nymphs and numerous heavenly beings- 
Gandharvas, Siddhas, and Vidyadharas, etc.—always worship Neminath."119 A number of 
Puranas, beginning with a circa ninth-century C.E.120 passage from the Matsya Purana, also 
devote long descriptions to the site, which they term Raivataka. In these sources we clearly 
appear to be in the presence of a direct identification of Girnar as both a terrestrial site to which 
humans come to perfect themselves through Siddha techniques and as an atmospheric or 
celestial site at which they dwell in their definitively transformed state of nemidivine Siddhas. A 
parallel situation is found in the KSS in which Mount R§abha, described as an abode of 
Siddhas, is the site to which the Vidyadhara Naravahanadatta goes for his consecration 
(15.2.43-66), and to which he retires to sojourn for an entire cosmic eon, in the concluding 
verses of that monumental work (18.5.248). 

The pedigree of Raivata-Girnar goes back further still, mentioned as it is in the Mahabharata 
both by the name of Raivata and that of Gomanta. 121 A detailed description of Gomanta is 
given in the Han\/anisaA22 This description is important for a detail it gives concerning its 
formation and its inhabitants: 

The mountain called Gomanta, a solitary heavenly peak surrounded by a group of lesser 
peaks, is difficult to scale, even by the Sky-goers ... its two highest horns have the form of two 
shining gods.123... The interior of this mountain is frequented by Siddhas, Carahas, and 
Rak§asas, and the surface of the peak is ever thronged with hosts of Vidyadharas. 124 


6. Upside Down, Inside Out 

In this passage Siddhas, Caranas, and Rak§asas are depicted as dwelling in side Gomanta 
while the Vidyadharas are said to dwell on its suAface. Here, I will offer an empirical explanation 
for this description, followed by a more esoteric one. Like many sacred mountains, Gimnar is 
riddled with caves, of which at least two (the caves of Dattatreya and GopTcand) are identified 
with Nath Siddhas, and one could conceive that cave-dwelling Siddhas might be portrayed as 
living inside this mountain, with other beings, human and semidivine, inhabiting its surface. 

But this is not the sole possible explanation. Here, let us recall Krsna's Bhagavad Gita 
discussion of both the universal Puru§a and the human yo gin as kufasfha-situated on or in the 
peak-and the fact that the "triple peak" (frikufi) is a feature of the yogic body, located within the 



cranial vault. This corresponds to a feature of Siva's abode of Mount Kailasa, as described in 
the KSS (15.1.61-75): one may pass through this mountain via a cave called "Trisirsa," a name 
that may also be read as "triple peak." Let us also recall the BhP description of the apotheosis 
of the yogin, whose ascent to the realms of the Siddhas in Brahmaloka and his implosion of the 
lower tattvas into their higher essences are shown to be one and the same process. 125 
Finally, we should also bear in mind the Puranic doctrine concerning the fate of the souls of this 
universe at the end of a kalpa, with the mahapralaya. Unlike the pra/aya that marks the 
transition between two maf7ayugas, the mahapra/aya entails the calcination of the entire cosmic 
egg, rather than merely its contents. While the ashes that are the end product of this process 
come to constitute the body of Ananta, Vi§nu's serpent couch, it is the fate of souls to be 
reabsorbed into Vi§nu, the Great Yo gin (mahayogin), who holds them in his yogically 
entranced consciousness. In his state of deep yogic trance, Vi§nu's consciousness would be 
concentrated in his cranial vault, and perhaps the subtle triple-peak configuration (triku\\) 
located therein. 

Might this be an explanation for the Jain imagery of the Siddhaloka, which depicts a yogin 
seated in the forehead area of the Loka Puru§a, beneath a crescent moon-shaped umbrella? 
And might not the locus of the world of the Siddhas now portrayed as a mountaintop, now as 
an atmospheric region, and now again as the level located just beneath the inner shell of the 
top of the cosmic egg-in fact also be a place located just be neath the cranial vault of god, the 
cosmic yogin? This reading appears to be supported by statements made in Patanjali's Yoga 
Sutras (YS 3.5) on the attainment of supernatural powers of insight (Jana) through the 
meditative practice of mental restraint (samyama).126 Whereas Patahjali simply states, in YS 
3.26, that "through samyama on the sun, (one gains) insight into the cosmic regions,"127 the 
bha§ya to this work, later attributed to Vyasa, adds a detailed "Puranic" cosmology of the 
cosmic egg and its inhabitants, stating in its conclusion that the yogin, by concentrating on the 
"solar door of the subtle body, obtains a direct vision of the universe in its entirety. A few verses 
later (YS 3.32), Patahjali concludes his discussion with “In the light of the fontanel is the vision 
of the Siddhas,"128 which the bhasya glasses by stating: "There is an opening within the 
cranial vault through which there emanates effulgent light. By concentrating on that light, one 
obtains a vision of the Siddhas who move in the space between heaven and earth." 129 
Where are these Siddhas that one sees through one's yogic practice? Are they inside or 
outside of the body? And if the latter, are they to be situated Inside mountains or on their 
surface, or indeed under the cope of heaven; that is, are they inside or outside of the structure 
of the universal macro cosm or of some intermediate space-time? Perhaps it is not a matter of 
either for here. As we have seen, the BhP portrays the practitioner's apoth cosis as his 
simultaneous piercing of the seven sheaths surrounding the cos mic egg and his internal 
implosion of their corresponding elements into their higher evolutes within his bodily 
microcosm. In the medieval Siddha traditions, a mountain cave was the macrocosmic replica of 
the cranial vault of the meditating yogin as well as of the upper chamber of a mesocosmic 
alchemical apparatus within which the alchemist transformed him welf into the opus 



alchymicum. The Mobius universe of the Siddhas was so constructed as to permit its 
practitioners to at once identify cosmic mountains with their own subtle bodies, and to enter into 
those mountains to realize the final end of their practice, the transformation of themselves into 
the semidivine denizens of those peaks. In other words, the Siddha uni verse was so 
constructed as to enable the practitioner to simultaneously experience it as a world in which he 
lived, and a world that lived within him. self. The realized Siddha's experience of the world was 
identical to that of the supreme godhead. 

Let us return here to Kloetzli's discussion of the impact of the "logic of projection" that 
undergirded the Puranic cosmographies, and that led to the development of the astrolabe in 
India and the West. Noting that the spatial projections of the Puranic dvipas ('concentric island 
continents) present us with mathematical divisions reminiscent of the divisions of time known 
as the yugas (cosmic ages), 130 Kloetzli demonstrates that Mount Meru, the prototypical 
sacred mountain, is the key to the entire projection of the Puranic cosmograph. 131 According 
to the Puranic cosmology, Meru is an "upside-down" mountain, having the form of an inverted 
cone, whose flat summit and angled sides, Kloetzli argues, are projections of the celes tial 
Tropic of Cancer and the lines of extension from the southern celestial pole, respectively. 132 It 
is at this pole that the eye of Vi§nu is located, the toe of whose upraised foot {uttana-padam, 
paramam-padam) is located at the north celestial pole.133 Kloetzli concludes: 

If the Hindu cosmograph is not an astrolabe in every detail, it is nevertheless certain that it is a 
scientific instrument whose design is intended for the measure of time-time considered as the 
body of the deity for theological purposes by the Vi§nu Purana—and involving a projection of 
the heavens and their motions onto a planar surface. Mount Meru represented as an inverted 
cone-is the definition of that projection as it connects the celestial Tropic of Cancer with the 
south celestial pole, which is the viewing point from which the projection is made. ... The fact 
that 16,000 yq/anas of the mountain are said to be "underground" may be understood as a 
statement that this portion of Mount Meru is be. low the equatorial plane.... Since the shape of 
Mount Meru confronts us again with a logic of projection ... it means that what is "above" is also 
here "below."... The gods (devas) and demons (asuras) who reside in the heayens and hells 
above and below the earth also reside in the mountains of the earth. 134 

From the perspective of the divine Vi§nu or of the perfected Siddha, above and below, inside 
and outside, even time and space converge. It is this that allowed the Siddhas to locate 
themselves in the world, and the world in themselves-viewed as if through a camera obscura— 
and armed with this knowledge, to transcend this world and look "down" on it from "below," to 
situate themselves atop and inside sacred mountains, or within and without the shell of the 
cosmic egg and their own cranial vaults, at the endpoint of a space and time they now 
controlled. Additionally, it was in this way that human Siddha practitioners were enabled to view 
the divine Siddhas located beneath the vault of heaven within their own cranial vaults-in a 
word, to internalize them-in their own efforts to join their heavenly ranks. It is at this intersection 
of cutting-edge medieval cosmology and soteriology that the Tantric internalization-of the entire 



cosmic egg into the subtle body microcosm-was first theorized. 

It is tantalizing to note that the prototype for this Hindu body of theory and practice of both the 
"logic of projection" and "inner" travel to "higher" worlds-may have been Greek. The notion of 
the spinal column as a channel for semen and seminal thoughts {logoi spermatil<o\) was both a 
medical and a mystical notion dear to the Stoics. Here, however, I wish to concentrate 
momentarily on a pre-Pythagorean doctrine that was formative to Plato's theory, found in the 
Phaedo, of cyclic rebirth and the recov. ery of lost knowledge as "recollection," anamnesis. This 
doctrine identified the female soul (psyche) with the breath (pneuma) that was flung upward 
through the head via the action of the diaphragm (prapides) to travel to higher worlds. The 
female psyche was a divinity that inhabited the human body and a person's spiritual double, 
whose function it was to link individual destinies to the cosmic order. Whereas in most people 
the female psy. che did not leave the body to travel to the higher worlds until their death, the 
case was a different one for persons initiated into the esoteric practices of the diaphragm and 
breath. These persons, as part of their "spiritual exercises" of rememoration and purification, 
would undertake “practice in dying" (me/efe fhanafou), by which they would fling their female 
psyche into the higher worlds to rememorate all the wisdom they had lost in the process of 
rebirth. The psyche would be made to rise along the same channel as the seminal thoughts, 
but would then continue beyond the cranium to the higher worlds where wisdom resided.135 


Chapter 7 


THE FLIGHT OF THE YOGINI: 


Fueling the Flight of Tantric Witches 


1. From Mothers to Yoginis 


As one moves forward in time from the Kushan into the Gupta period, one finds a change in 



terminology taking place, in which the multiple female divinities formerly called Mothers, female 
Seizers, or female Dryads come to be known as YoginTs. In the early stages of this shift, 
nothing but the general term changes, with the names of the individual goddesses themselves 
remaining the same. Once again, these goddess's cults have little or nothing to do with the 
classical Seven Mothers, whose "invention" was, as we have noted, a rear-guard action on the 
part of Saiva and Vai§nava sectarians attempting to recuperate the groundswell of goddess 
cults, both royal and popular, in this period. 

A window on this change are the iconographic chapters of the Agni Purana (AP), which fall into 
two groups, dating from the sixth and the ninth to eleventh centuries C.E., respectively. Both 
the sixth-century C.E. chapter 52 and the ninth- to eleventh-century chapter 146 of this work 
offer quite nearly identical lists of sixty-four YoginTs. However, whereas the former, in its 
descriptions of the circles of YoginTs, closely connects them to the female Dryads and Mothers, 
the latter (AP 146.1) calls them "Mothers of Space” (akasamatarah) and presents them as 
abstract principles. Certain of the YoginTs' names in both lists are reminiscent of those of the 
female Seizers and Mothers of earlier traditions: these include Re. vatT, Bidali ("Kitty"), and 
PisacT. In fact, seven of the names of the Yoginis listed in AP 52 and 164 are identical to those 
of the female Seizers listed in the 299th chapter of the same work. These are Rak§asT, 
Balakest, Lalasa, TapanT, DhamanT, Vayuvega, and Putana. 

The most striking parallels between the Mothers and female Seizers of the Epic period and the 
later YoginTs are to be found in their appearance, behavior, and function. The Kushan-era 
"Revati Kalpa" of the Kasyapa Samhita (KS) enumerates three types of RevatTs or JataharinTs: 
the divine, the human, and the lower animals and plants (of which the avian is the primary 
subset). Some seven to eight hundred years later, a KJON description of the YoginTs also 
divides them into human, animal, and avian groups. In response to the Goddess's question 
"How do the Kaula-knowing YoginTs move about on earth?" Bhairava replies: 

Hear, O Passionate Lady, the movement of [these] deities in this world of mortals. [They move 
about in the form of] the female pigeon and vulture, the goose ... the wagtail ... the babbler and 
the cuckoo ... the owl or the pecaki owl, the sarali (Pavo bicalcaratus) as well as the guli. (They 
also move about in the form of) the she-jackal, the ewe, the she buffalo, the she-camel, the 
she-cat and the she-mongoose, the tigress, the cow elephant, the pea-hen and the hen.... 
Having taken the aforementioned forms, the YoginTs sport about on the earth. When they fall 
(die) they, O Fortunate One, are (classed) among the (creatures) not to be eaten, O Ruler of 
the Clan! They are said to have the form [of] the horse, creatures with talons, the creeping 
snake ... scorpion ... mouse land) frog. ... Assuming these multiple forms ... the sixty-four 
Yoginis speedily overpower their victim (fig. 7.a.).4 

These textual accounts square with the YoginT images found at their medieval temple sites, or 
taken from the ruins thereof. While many of the images are headless, subject to the ravages of 
time, vandalism, and pillage, those that do have faces fall into the following groups: one-quarter 
of the YoginTs have benign human faces; one-quarter, terrible human faces; one quarter, animal 



heads; and one-quarter, bird heads. 


2. Food and Sex 

The Mothers or female Seizers of the Kushan era were often bird or animal demonesses who 
preyed upon the bodies of fetuses, infants, and children in particular, but also on those of 
pregnant women and adult males. When they were birds, they were naturally possessed of the 
power of flight. When they were the cause of interrupted pregnancies or childhood diseases, 
they either introduced themselves into the womb of the pregnant woman to provoke an abortion 
or a monstrous birth, or they poisoned the mother's 


Figure 7.a. Cobra-headed Yogini, Hirapur Yogini temple, Puri District, Orissa, ninth century 
C.B. Courtesy of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 

breast milk to harm the nursing infant. In the mythology of Krsna, for example, Putana directly 
offers her own poisoned breast to the blue-skinned baby. Later traditions of the smallpox 
goddess Sitala and the Seven Sisters or Seven Virgins portray these as possessing their 
victims and preying upon them from within, causing their skin to erupt in pustules identified with 
their "eyes" or "vulvas." As a general rule, then, these goddesses or demonesses of disease in 
some way penetrate the bodily envelope of their prey to inject them with their own fiery or 
virulent bodily fluids. Yet their penetration results in a pathological condition that consumes or 
burns up their victims from within. It is as if they at once devour and force-feed their victims. Put 
another way, they both destroy and re-create their victims, in their dual roles as "goddesses of 
the breast" and "goddesses of the tooth." In her typology of these two goddess types, Wendy 
Doniger O'Flaherty has stated that "although food is given to the low-ranking goddesses for 
witches, who are sexually free and attack men) to placate them, there is no reciprocity in this 
transaction; but the high-ranking goddesses, by contrast, are able to give back the food given 
to them, in the form of the prasada distributed to the worshipers."6 

In the light of what has been shown in the preceding chapters, this statement does not stand. 
The blood offerings made to the female Seizers in exchange for their protection and nurture, as 
described in the Epic, medical, and Tantric literature, do in fact fit the reciprocity model. More 
than this, the worship of the female Seizers, like that of the female Dryads, is of the same 
nature and fully as old as that of the Hindu high gods whose bhakti cults emerged in the same 
Kushan era. Of course, the reciprocity between devotees and goddesses of the tooth is often 
an extremely dangerous undertaking and is reserved in Hindu Tantra for the Virile Hero or 
Perfected Being. A lapidary account of such transactions is that told by an unnamed character 
about himself in the KSS: 



Out of despair, I left my home and renouncing all, visited the sacred fords and came to see the 
Goddess who dwells in the Vindhyas. Upon seeing her, I said to myself, “People satisfy the 
Goddess by offering her an animal sacrifice: I, stupid animal that I am, it is I whom I will 
sacrifice on this site!" So resolved, I took up a sword to cut off my head. Immediately, the 
Goddess herself, pleased with me, spoke: "My son, you are lnow]a Siddha (s/dc/ho'si). Do not 
take your life. Remain here in my presence!" Having obtained this divine boon, I became a fully 
realized divinity {samprapta divyata maya).8 

In the Tantric context, the Virile Hero is one who has become empowered, through initiation, 
ritual practice-or divine grace, as in the story above to transact in bodily fluids with the 
devouring Yogints, wild goddesses who would otherwise consume the unprepared with their 
fiery energy, concentrated in their sexual fluids, as well as with their animal claws, teeth, and 
talons. In this, they carry forward the legacy of the female Seizers and Mothers of the earlier 
medical tradition. This continuity between the Kushan-age female Seizers and the post-Gupta- 
age YoginTs is best illustrated by comparing the stories of the Epic king Jarasandha and the 
Kashmiri royal minister Sandhimati. 

The conditions of the Epic Jarasandha's birth are well known. To the sonless King Behadratha 
of Magadha comes the hermit Candakausika, who is welcomed with honor. Bphadratha refuses 
a boon from the sage, but laments that he has no son. A mango drops in the hermit's lap; he 
enchants it and gives it to the king. The king gives it to his two wives to eat: both become 
pregnant, and each gives birth to half a child; their midwives expose these half-children at a 
crossroads. The Protectress Jara carries them off and joins them together, and they become a 
complete infant. The child cries out, the king and his wives come outside, and Jara, assuming a 
human form, returns the child, who is their son. The king names his son Jarasandha ("Mended 
by Jara”) and proclaims a festival in honor of the Protectress. 

The critical edition of the MBh states that Jara, although a Protectress, has the power to 
change her form (kaniarup\n\) and appears to King Brhadratha as a beautiful shining goddess. 
More than this, as she announces to the king, she has long been living in his house, where she 
has been the object of worship! At this point the Calcutta edition of the Epic inserts the following 
speech by Jarasandha, which demonstrates that Jara was in fact a Mother or female Seizer of 
the same order as §a§thT, Arya, and HarTti: 

I am a Protectress who stands eternally in every human dwelling. Gtha devi ("House-Goddess") 
is my name, and I was created long ago by Sva yambhu. I have been established with a divine 
form for the destruction of demons. Prosperity reigns in the home of him who draws me and my 
son (Skanda?), together in a row with (other) young people, on the wall (of his house]. If he 
fails to do so, scarcity afflicts him. I am installed on the walls of your house. I receive constant 
worship. I who am drawn (there) surrounded by my many children am well-worshipped with 
fragrant flowers, incense, and edible foods. I am always mindful of doing good to you in 
return. 10 

Jara is a Kushan-era "goddess of the tooth" who nonetheless reciprocates worship with 



prosperity. Her soliloquy, which highlights her nurturing side, ought not to make us forget, 
however, who she is and what she is doing in this myth. She is a Protectress who has 
assembled (samghattayam asa) the two halves of the future Jarasandha in order to more easily 
carry them to the place in which she intends to eat them." Like her female Seizer sisters, Jara 
eats babies. Yet it is for her assembly or fusion of the infant child that the future king is given 
the name Jarasandha: he has been mended (sam dha) by Jara. Jara, the erstwhile baby-eater, 
is also a baby-mender. 

The Tantric Hero, in his cremation-ground cult of the YoginTs, incites these multiple female 
beings to devour him—both from within through their fiery sexual fluids, and from without, by 
making him "food for the Yo ginls"—in order precisely that they might transform him into their 
superhuman lover and master. Behind his Tantric quest lies both the mythology and modus 
operand! of the Mothers and female Seizers, as well as the Vedic paradigm that every victim is 
but a surrogate for the sole true sacrifice, which is-following the example of the cosmic man, 
Puru§a-Prajapati - the sacrifice of one's own self. In the case of the Vedic cosmic man, Puru§a 
is dismembered through a primary sacrifice, but re-membered, mended, restored to wholeness, 
through a second sacrifice. In the case of the Tantric Hero, the restoration to wholeness that 
follows his self-sacrifice to the ravening YoginTs seems to be effected through a mending 
process that is quite identical to that carried out by Jara. We have already seen this in chapter 
3, in the KM "bolt practice[s] ....of the knife," in which the practitioner is instantaneously 
restored to wholeness by the YoginTs after seven nights of self-sacrifice. This same process is 
described in narrative form in the 1148-49 c.e. Rayafarangini account of the royal minister 
Sandhimati.12 

The king had a minister named Sandhimati, the greatest of sages, who was distinguished by 
his wonderful life and devotion to Siva. ... Wicked men raised the king's hatred against that 
trusted advisor. ... At that time there spread by the force of future events a mysterious report 
from house to house which declared: "To Sandhimati will belong the kingdom." The king 
thereupon ... threw him into prison. There he pined .. until the tenth year was completed, and 
(with it) the king's term of life. Then by the king's order Sandhimati was at night put to death on 
the stake by savage executioners. ... When the news of Sandhimati's end reached his guru, 
Isana by name ... he proceeded to the place of execution (Smasana). ... He found him reduced 
to a skeleton, from which the wolves tore away (the flesh] with force, but which was held fast by 
the bones fixed under the foot of the stake. ... He stayed at that very place ... and watched the 
skeleton. Then once in the middle of the night... Isana smelled a heavenly perfume of incense. 
Upon hearing the terrific clamor (produced] by the ringing of many bells struck with great 
clappers and by the violent rattle of two-headed drums," he ... saw on the burial ground YoginTs 
enveloped in a halo of light. ... Hidden behind a tree, he noticed that the skeleton had been 
placed by the troops of witches in the midst of their circle, and that all its limbs were being 
mended {samd\n\yamana)A4 Intoxicated by drink, they had felt the desire for sportive 
enjoyment of a lover, and not finding a Virile Hero, had carried off that skeleton. One by one. 



each of them placed (upon the skeleton) one of her own limbs, and then quickly bringing a 
male organ from somewhere, they made his body complete. 15 Next, the witches, magically 
drawing back (yogenaky§ya) the spirit of Sandhimati—which was still roaming about without 
having entered into another body-put it into that [body]. Resembling a person just risen from 
sleep, he was cov. ered by them with heavenly ointments, and he, the leader of their circle, was 
carnally enjoyed by them to their fullest desire.16 As the night grew short, Isana was filled with 
terror that those goddesses would again take back the limbs which they had lent him 
(Sandhimati). In order to guard these [limbs), he resolutely approached that place with a shout, 
and at once the band of witches disappeared. Then their voice was heard: "May you not fear, O 
Isana. We miss no limb, and do not defraud him whom we have chosen as our lover. He who, 
when chosen by us, was mended {samdhitah) with a heavenly body, will be known on earth [by 
the name of] Sandhiman and on account of his noble character as Aryaraja." Then Sandhiman, 
who wore a magnificent dress and a wreath, and was adorned with heavenly ornaments, 
recovered the memory of his past and reverently greeted his guru. .At the bidding of his guru 
he who was free from desires reluctantly consented to the prayer of the citizens to rule the 
country which had no king. Brahmins conducted him ... and to the sound of music made him 
take the bath of the consecration ceremony (abhi§eka). 

The most salient point of this account for our interests is the etymology of the rebuilt 
Sandhiman's name: it is based on the same verb, sam-c/ha, "to mend," as that of the second 
half of Jarasandha's name. Like Osiris by Isis in Egyptian mythology, he is given new life by 
these YoginTs through their mending of him. Yet who was it who had torn apart and devoured 
his lifeless body in the first place? The wolves that haunt cremation grounds are but animal 
forms of the same shape-changing YoginTs, who are very frequently portrayed as the wolfs 
female cousins-she-jackals (sivas). 17 Having enjoyed him as food and thereby devoured his 
mortal body, they put him back together again in order to enjoy him a second time, as a source 
of sexual pleasure. 18 

As we know, a prime locus of Kaula ritual was the cremation ground, where blood offerings to 
terrible deities were the hallmark of practice. Then, with what Alexis Sanderson has termed the 
"Kaula reformation," a move away from thanacos in favor of eros was effected. In this episode 
we have a window, as it were, upon the nature of this shift. Goddesses who formerly offered 
their grace by restoring to life those who had sacrificed themselves to them for their gustatory 
enjoyment now offer the same to those who yield up their vital fluids to them for their sexual 
pleasure. In both cases, he who offers (himself as) "food for the YoginTs" is rewarded with 
sovereignty over the YoginTs themselves, as the leader of their circle (ca/rranaya/ca); or, as in 
the case of Sandhiman, over the mundane world, as its king. 

An extended discussion of the origin and cosmological raison d'etre of the YoginTs, found in the 
twentieth chapter of the Nefra Tantra, sheds further light on this belief system. In what might 
otherwise be dismissed as an exercise in casuistry, this passage is quite profound inasmuch as 
it underscores a particular etymological reading of their name: they are called "Yo ginTs" (which 



could be construed as "Joiners," from the root yuj) because they "join together" (yo/ayanti). The 
text's rationale (or rationalization) for this reading runs as follows: Siva created human 
sacrificial victims (pasus) precisely in order that they might be liberated from suffering 
existence. This the YoginTs effect by killing them, since all they are killing, in truth, are the 
bonds that trap said victims in suffering existence. So it is that they join the souls of these pa/us 
to their lord (pati), Siva. Therefore, their destruction of life is a form of grace (an ugraha), a term 
to which we will return. The YoginTs' "utilization" (upa-yiij) of these victims effects their 
attainment of a higher station (urdhvagafi). In this way, "the YoginTs join together by their power; 
in this instance, they do not kill." 19 

Following this, the Netra Tantra launches into a discussion of three types of "yoga" whereby 
humans are empowered to confront the YoginTs who would so join them together, that is, kill 
and eat them, techniques that transform them into Siddhas or Virile Heroes. These techniques 
bring us back to the most frequently encountered "happy ending" of medieval fantasy literature 
accounts of male interactions with these powerful beings: the shared power of flight enjoyed by 
a Yogini and her beloved Virile Hero. But in the paradigm presented by the Netra Tantra, even 
the brutish uniniciated human becomes "joined together" and elevated to a higher station, 
simply by becoming food for the YoginTs. An interesting corollary to this discussion is the 
question of whether one may eat YoginTs: in the KJHN pas nage quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, we saw that the eating of the flesh of the horse, creatures with talons, snakes, 
scorpions, mice, and frogs In prohibited because these creatures tend to be inhabited by 
YoginTs. The ambiguity between the animal and the human as well as between eating and sex 
is highlighted in a slab, from the tenth-century Ranipur-Jharial Yo gint temple, on which a scene 
of copulation with an animal appears be menth each standing YoginT image 20 

3. Early South Asian Aviators 

The historical origins of Indian traditions of flying YoginTs have already been demonstrated: the 
YoginTs are medieval heiresses to the earlier female Seizers, female Dryads, or Mothers, who 
flew because they were birds, birds whose power of flight was generated from the food they 
ate. We now turn to specifically Tantric principles of the flight of the Yogini. 

There is a passage in an article by Alexis Sanderson that many students of Hindu Tantra have 
learned and repeated over the years as a kind of catechism; 

The Kapalika ... sought the convergence of the YoginTs and his fusion with them {yoginimelaka, 
-melapa) through a process of visionary invocation in which he would attract them out of the 
sky, gratify them with an offering of blood drawn from his own body, and ascend with them into 
the sky as the leader of their band. The Kaulas translated this visionary fantasy into the 
aesthetic terms of mystical experience. The YoginTs became the deities of his senses 
(/caranesvarTs), revelling in his sensations. In intense pleasure this revelling completely clouds 
his internal awareness: he becomes their plaything or victim (past/).... The YoginTs of the 



senses relish this offering of "nectar" and gratified thereby they converge and fuse with the 
kaula (practitioner's) inner transcendental identity as the Kulesvara, the Bhairava in the radiant 
"sky" of enlightened consciousness (cidvyomabhairava).2^ 

In a single compact paragraph, Sanderson manages to describe quite comprehensively an 
important aspect of the transformation from the early traditions of the Kula or Kaula to the 
exegetical traditions of the later Trika and Srividya in particular. Yet, there is something 
troubling in the language of the first sentence of this passage, in which Sanderson states that 
the Kapalika's was a v/sionary invocation of the YoginTs. As I understand it, the term "visionary" 
means a thing or person seen in a dream or trance, or in the imagination, in which case the 
translation of "this visionary fantasy into the aesthetic terms of mystical experience" does not 
appear to me to constitute a significant transformation in practice.22 In both the "before" and 
"after," the encounter with the YoginTs takes place at the level of aesthetic cognition: there are 
no "real" YoginTs out there with which the practitioner is interacting. Sanderson appears to put a 
finer point on matters in another article, in which he states that the initiate "mapped out a world 
of ecstatic delirium in which the boundaries between actual women and the hordes of their 
celestial and protean counterparts, between the outer and the inner, was barely perceptible,"23 
but nowhere, as far as I can tell, does 

he allow the possibility that the YoginTs with whom the practitioner trans acted were more than 
figments of overactive imaginations. 

Here, I intend to dance around this question of the reality of the YoginTs' flight, and to probe the 
question of whether theirs was something more than a flight of fancy, and if so what it has 
meant to those Indians who have claimed to interact with them. In my considerations, I will 
draw on a typology suggested by Mircea Eliade, which distinguishes between apotheosis 
("flying" to heaven at death), mystic ascension (the visionary experience of flight referred to by 
Sanderson), and magical flight (of the "shamanic" variety). In his Shamanism, Eliade states that 
the chief difference between the ... types of ascent is the intensity of the experience, that is, it is 
finally psychological. But whatever its intensity, this ecstatic experience becomes 
communicable through universally current symbolism, and is validated to the extent to which it 
can enter into the already existing magico-religious system. The power of flight can ... be 
obtained in many ways (shamanic trance, mystical ecstasy, magical techniques), but also by a 
severe psychological discipline, such as the Yoga of Patahjali, by vigorous asceticism, as in 
Buddhism, or by al chemical practices. ... This "magical power" is not an isolated element, valid 
in itself, based entirely on the personal experience of magicians; on the contrary, it is an 
integral part of a theologico-cosmological complex far more embracing than the various 
shamanic ideologies.24 Mystic ascension of a meditative variety is already present in certain 
Vedic and Theravada sources. "Among all the things that fly, the mind is the swiftest," says the 
Rg Veda (6.9.5); "those who know have wings," says the Pancav/msa Brahmana (14.1.13); and 
the Kalingabodhi Jataka states that flight depends on "clothing the body with the raiment of 
contemplation."25 So, too, are descriptions of apotheosis, as in the Vedic yajapeya rite, in 



which the sacrificer and his wife, having mounted a "pillar," spread their arms like wings and 
cry, "We have come to heaven, to the gods; we have become immortal"; 26 or in the 
Pascavitnsa Brahmana (5.3.5), which states, "The sacrificer, having become a bird, soars to 
the world of heaven." But what of flight of a more empirical or verifiable sort? The B uddhacarita 
of Akvaghosa, a first-century c.e. Hindu convert to Buddhism, contains the following description 
of the power of flight in its fifth canto: 

"Then longing for spiritual peace, he (Siddhartha, the future Buddha) set forth outside with the 
king's permission in order to see the forest. ... While this pure passionless state of mind grew 
within his lofty soul, there came up to him a man in mendicant's clothes, unseen of other 
men.27... 

The king's son asked him, "Tell me, who are you?" On this he explained to him, "O bull among 
men, I am a sramana, who in fear of birth and death have left the home life for the sake of 
salvation.... I dwell where I happen to be, at the root of a tree or in a deserted temple, on a hill 
or in the forest, and I wander without ties or expectations in search of the highest good, 
accepting any alms I may receive." After saying this, he flew up to the sky before the prince's 
very eyes; for he was a sky-dweller (divaukas) who in that form had seen other Buddhas and 
had encountered him to rouse his attention. When that man was gone like a bird to heaven 
{gaganam khagavad-gate), the best of men was thrilled and amazed.28 

In this first-century c.e. source, a hermit in ascetic's garb (bhi/csu-ve§a), who is invisible to 
normal humans, shows himself to be a sky-dweller possessed of the power of flight. Yet he is 
not the first such being in Indian literature. Here, let us recall the famous Rig Vedic hymn of the 
longhaired (kesin) ascetic. 

Long-hair holds fire, holds the drug, holds sky and earth. ... These ascetics, swathed in wind, 
put dirty red rags on. When gods enter them, they ride with the rush of the wind. "Crazy with 
asceticism, we have mounted the wind. Our bodies are all you mere mortals can see. ...He 
moves with the motion of heavenly girls and youths, of wild beasts.... The wind has churned it 
up; Kunamnama has prepared it for him. Long hair drinks from the cup, sharing the drug with 
Rudra.29 

Here, a longhaired (kesin) ascetic, dressed in the red rags associated with renunciation, 
partakes of a poisoned brew prepared by a female figure named Kunamnama in the company 
of Rudra, to fly through the air in the company of celestial nymphs (Apsarasas) and boys 
(Gandharvas). Transcendence of the human condition, ecstasy, and Tantric flight are all 
present, in embryonic form, in this very early hymn. In her translation of this hymn, Wendy 
Doniger O'Flaherty surmises that Kunamnama is a female deity, whose "name may indicate a 
witch or a hunchback"; 30 and one is struck by the similarity between her name and that of a 
dread yakkh\n\ described in the fifth-century c.e. Mahavamsa, the Buddhist chronicle of Ceylon. 
Here, the powerful ya/c/ch/ni Kuvanna (whose attendants have the form of she-dogs) kidnaps 
seven hundred of the soldiers of Prince Vijaya and holds them prisoner in a chasm. Prince 



Vijaya comes to save them, which he does by throwing a noose over Kuvanna's neck. 


She frees his men, and Vijaya and Kuvanna sup together. She then tranforms herself into a 
beautiful sixteen-year-old maiden and, making a bed at the foot of the tree, invites Vijaya to lie 
with her. And seeing this, the king's son [Vijaya), looking forward to the time to come, (takes] 
her to him as his spouse and [lies] with her blissfully on that bed. Vijaya hears singing in the 
night, and is told by Kuvanna that these are the yakkhas who rule the island, and that their 
capital city of Sisiravatthu is close at hand. Vijaya slays all the ya/ckhas and himself puts on the 
garments of the yakkha kings. 11 

Modern-day Sri Lankan cults of the demonic Yakas {yakkas; yak§as) identify Kuvanna as the 
"mother" of two of the most powerful, malevolent Yakas of the island: Kalu ("Black") Yaka is the 
offspring of Prince Vijaya's union with Kuvanna, while Riri Yaka is born from her tongue, which 
was cut out for her betrayal of the other Yakas in favor of Vijaya. The Mahavamsa account, 
which features theriomorphic female "witches" whose male consorts' places are usurped by a 
human hero in Sri Lanka, a land that is itself replete with supernatural — serendipitous— 
connotations, recalls to mind Gail Hinich Sutherland's statement, quoted earlier, that the 
transfer of the role played by the Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain female Dryads onto the YoginTs 
constituted one of the "earliest examples of the enshrinement and employment of demigods as 
instruments of power" typical of the later Kaula and Tantric traditions. 2 The magical 
subjugation of these figures is central to the Tantric quest for occult powers, including flight. 
With these examples we have broached the two principal bodies of techniques for flight, as 
known to or imagined by medieval India: flight as practiced by male Siddha-type practitioners 
alone; and flight as practiced by female Yogini-type practitioners alone or in tandem with their 
male consorts. 


4. Men Flying Solo 

While lists of s/ddhis in India are as numerous as varieties of cheese in France, nearly all may 
be categorized under two general headings, "magi cal" and "abstract." The latter, better known, 
are especially found in yogic and high Hindu Tantric sources: atomicity (anima), levity 
(laghima), great ness {mahima), attainment (prapti), irresistible will {prakamya), control 
(vasitva), mastery (Tsitva), and resolution (yatrakamavasayitva). The former, found in both 
Buddhist and Hindu sources are, in spite of having fallen out of vogue among Tantric authors 
and commentators, nonetheless more original and authentic: khadga (magical sword), anyana 
(invisibility ointment), pada/epa (foot-paint), aniardhana (disappearance), rasa-rasayana (elixir 
of immortality), khecara (flight), bhucara (telekinesis), and patala (ability to see into the 
netherworlds). Of all of these, the greatest super natural power sought after and claimed by 
Indian practitioners in the medieval period was the siddh\ of flight.13 It was the great obsession 
of the age, and medieval Indian literature, both religious and popular, is full of instructions for 



and accounts of flying through the air (khecara). There were no less than eight techniques for 
flying, which we now pass in review. 

The least extraordinary form this flight took was apotheosis, flying up to heaven or the world of 
the Siddhas (Siddhaloka) upon death (or dying to the world by flying up to the world of the 
Siddhas). An eleventh- to twelfth-century Kalacuri inscription from Madhya Pradesh alludes to 
this goal of Siddha practice. Here, after having described a temple donor named Malayasimha 
as a yogin whose goal was perfection (siddhartha-yogt), the inscription goes on to say that 
"having performed painful penance, Siddhas go to high heaven." 34 Other medieval sources 
describe the Siddha's rise in alchemical or yogic terms. The Siddha alchemist, having obtained 
mercury that is possessed of the power of flight, may, by holding said mercury in his mouth, 
himself fly through the air. The fourteenth-century Samgadhara PaddhaW provides a very 
matter-of-fact description of how the practitioner of hatha yoga becomes airborne: 

When perfected isolated diaphragmatic retention occurs without in breath or outbreath, nothing 
in the three worlds is difficult of access for him. Thereupon, from greater practice, sweating and 
trembling arise. Then, from still greater practice, hopping like a frog surely occurs. Just as a 
frog moves over the ground, hopping and hopping, so goes the yo gin, who has assumed the 
lotus posture, over the ground. Thereupon, from greater practice, abandonment of the ground 
occurs [i.e., he flies].36 

As we noted in the last chapter, many of the Puranas locate yogic practitioners in the 
uppermost levels of the cosmic egg. 37 A quite detailed description of yogic ascent to these 
higher worlds is provided by the Bhaga vata Parana (BhP). While the question of whether this 
ascent or flight is embodied or disembodied remains open, there can be no question that the 
principle of yogic flight is operative here as well: 

The sage should, having pressed his heel into the anus, indefatigably raise the breath into the 

six sites. Drawing (the breath situated in the navel upward into the heart, he should then raise it 

along the path of the up-breath into the breast. Then, the wise one, conjoining (breath] with 

knowledge, brings it slowly to the root of the palate. From there, he whose seven paths (i.e., the 

eyes, ears, nostrils and mouth) have been blocked (and) who is without distraction brings it to 

the place between the eyebrows. Remaining in this state) for twenty-four minutes, he whose 

gaze is sharp, having pierced his cranial vault, then surges upward into the beyond (param). 

Gone via the sky, [i.e.,] via the resplendent me. dian channel that is the path of brahman, he 

goes to the world of Agni] Vaisvanara. Hereupon, he who has shaken off all impurity goes on to 

the sphere of Hah, [located) on high, (who] has the form of a dolphin [i.e., Sisumara].38 

Hereafter, the yogin ascends to higher and higher levels of being, eventually surpassing even 
the gods, remaining untouched even as the entire universe is being consumed in the final 
conflagration. In fact, evocations of the travels of the soul or meditating mind to other worlds 
are already found in a number of early Upani§ads, including the Chandogya, Byhada runyaka, 
Kaus\tak\, and Prasna, 39 as well as in the MBh. In its Drona Par van, the great Epic presents 
the following scenario: having made a nocturnal offering to Siva Tryambaka, Krsna enters into a 
state of yoga, awakens, and then "visits" Arjuna, who is himself lying nearby, asleep (svapne) 
or in meditative state (dhyayantam). Speaking to Arjuna in this dream state, Krsna exhorts him 
to request the powerful Pasupata weapon from Siva. Now seated on the ground, Arjuna 



concentrates his devoted mind upon Bhava (Siva). He then sees himself traveling through 
space, holding Ki§na by the hand. Passing Mount Himavant and other northern regions, the 
two come into the presence of Siva (whom the text names Sadhana, "Practice," here), who is 
accompanied by ParvatT and surrounded by dancing bhutas.40 Whereas the ambiguous 
language of Arjuna and Kr§na's nocturnal flight to Mount Kailas may be read as either mystic 
ascension or magical flight, the rise of the yogin described in the BhP more likely falls under the 
heading of apotheosis. 



5. Men Flying Spacecraft 


If we are to believe the KSS, our richest medieval source on every imagi ble form of flight, kings 
also had recourse to "wind-driven flying con traptions" {vatayantravimanam) — that is, gliders, 
built by clever craftsmen, to fly from place to place. 41 And, in at least one case, persons of 
lesser stat ure could, with knowledge of the proper mantras, transform cowsheds into wirships 
that traveled across entire countries in the wink of an eye.42 

Kubera, the lord of the Yak§as, flies through the heavens on a man: for this reason, he is 
known from the Epic period onward as naravahana, "he who has a man for his vehicle."41 The 
protagonist of the frame story of the KSS is named Naravahanadatta, "Kubera's gift," an apt 
designation given the fact that he is constantly flying through the air in the embrace of one of 
the many Vidyadhari maidens with whom he keeps falling in and out of love. The same source 
gives several accounts of a stock piece of Tantric sorcery, known as Sava-sadhana, "corpse 
practice," which entails, precisely, the use of a man, albeit a dead man, as one's hot air balloon. 
The hero of one such episode, a certain Vidu§aka ("Jester," "Fool"), comes to a cremation 
ground in the dead of night, where he secretly beholds a wandering religious mendicant seated 
upon a corpse and uttering mantras: 

Suddenly, the corpse beneath the mendicant began making a "put-put" noise (phaf-Zrara), as 
flames belched from its mouth and mustard seeds 44 shot out of its navel. Thereupon the 
mendicant, taking those mustard seeds and standing up, slapped the corpse with the palm of 
his hand. The corpse, which was inhabited by an enormous veta/a, rose up, and the mendicant 
then climbed up on its shoulder. Thus mounted, [the vampire] began to move quickly away.... 
[Then, having completed some business in a Durga temple], the mendicant went out, and again 
striking him with his hand, caused the veta/a to rise up with the sound of phat. And climbing up 
on the shoulder of him whose mouth was spewing flames of fire, he flew up, and went across 
the sky.45 

Here, the "vampire" inhabited corpse is clearly a kind of flaming coolie in the sky, powered by 
the life force that, reactivated by the mendicant's mantras, blasts its way across the heavens, 
propelled by the jet of flames is suing from its mouth and navel.46 Clearly, it is the head and 
mouth of the corpse that are essential to its propulsion through the air, which squares with 
many of the cranium-based techniques proper to the "Aviator's Science" (khecaii v/dya), which 
I have described elsewhere. 47 Such beliefs and practices continue into the present, as June 
McDaniel has shown in her research on "folk Tantra" in Bengal: 

Skulls are really not dead but alive, companions and friends of the sa dhus. They are inhabited 
by earth-bound entities who seek spiritual knowledge rather than pleasure, but were never 
educated in this field during their lives. Skulls give their power, and this is the sadhu's offering: 



he may become guru to the dead. He can teach them the way to the heavens, and initiate them 
with empowered mantras, the keys to the kingdom. Spirits are said to cluster around meditating 
sadhus, but the sudhu will only give mantras to those spirits who bring their skulls to him. They 
travel through the midnight air, carrying their skulls to offer, and the ones he accepts belong to 
the spirits who will be initiated. 48 

There is a certain fluidity in the terminology used for the powerful lost souls of the cremation 
ground that come to inhabit corpses or offer their skulls to high-flying practitioners. The KSS 
episode uses the term veta/a, for which the standard translation of "vampire" is inadequate, the 
vefa/a being more like a giant genie that comes out of the "bottle" of its corpse when forced to 
do so by practitioners using powerful mantras. Pretas ("ghosts"; literally "the departed”) and 
bhutas ("beings," "spirits") are terms currently used throughout South Asia in ways more or less 
synonymous with vefa/a. When uncontrolled, these lost souls-usually victims of suicide, 
epidemic, or violent death—can wreak havoc on the living, usually close relatives. This is 
illustrated by a curious reversal of the skull-riding configuration described above, as observed 
by Jonathan Parry in his encyclopedic study of postmortem rituals in Benares: "The one who 
gives fire the principal mourner, ideally the son of the deceased) becomes the 'vehicle of the 
pret' (pret ka savarT). Because he has burnt him, the deceased is always behind him. Because 
he has cracked open the dead man's skull the latter rides on his (the principal mourner's] 
skull.".49 

The second type of medieval Indian manned spacecraft is the royal air Nhip or chariot in the 
sky, which, if we are to follow an argument advanced by Michael Rabe, was not restricted to 
the area of mythology. In a very witry article, so this author notes that 

of all the metaphoric formulations of the Hindu temple-mountain, palace, altar, divine 
embodiment, chariot-for me it is the last that provides the surest key to unlocking the mystique 
surrounding its (the medieval Hindu temple's] sexual imagery. To expand upon my favorite 
phrase to the Pali Text Society Dictionary's definition of vimana (undeniably the most common 
architectural term for the sanctuary structure proper), they are "immeasurably" palatial 
residences of the meritorious celestials (devatas), capable in myth of appearing suddenly or 
darting off again at their occupants' will, UFO-like.... By way of textual authority for this 
admittedly bold assertion, I cite Krishna Deva's passing mention of an early twelfth-century 
description of svargarohana-prasada, literally "temples for flying to heaven."51 

In support of his theory, Rabe offers two medieval inscriptions from Madhya Pradesh in which 
temples are described as mountains reaching up to heaven. What is of greater interest to us 
here is the ostensible reason for kings to desire to fly up to heaven, which is essential to Rabe's 
explanation for the erotic imagery found on Khajuraho temples. The divinely beautiful women 
portrayed in every conceivable state of undress and sexual position on the walls of such 
remarkable edifices as the eleventh-century Kandariya Mahadeva temple at Khajuraho are 
none other than the female demigods the Apsarasas, Vidyadharts, and Siddha maidens who 
welcome the royal Virile Hero to their atmospheric haunts.52 



6.The Flight of the Yogini 


But humans are not the sole passengers to ride yetalas, pretas, corpses, or skulls. The twelfth- 
century Pacali Bhairava image of Kathmandu") has a giant vetala, more than five times his 
size, for his vehicle, a configuration that reflects the textually sanctioned iconography of the 
medieval cult of Svacchanda Bhairava, who rides on the shoulders of the preta Sadasiva. 54 
Far more often, however, it is goddesses who ride pretas. These include KalT,55 Kubjika, 56 
and Camunda, 57 the three most independent goddesses of the Hindu tradition in the sense 
that, unlike nearly all the other great goddesses or Mothers of Hinduism, these goddesses 
always stand alone, without a male consort, their sa/cfi entirely their own. A significant number 
of miniature paintings of Kali portray her corpse vehicle as a truly "inflated" male, a human 
dirigible, lying on his stomach.58 The goddess Kamakhya is described as standing on a "white 
ghost" in the Kalika Pu rana.59 Finally, the YoginTs who are portrayed astride pretas are legion 
in medieval iconography. At least thirty tenth- to eleventh-century Indian sculptures show the 
great body of a generally mustached figure craning his neck to look upward at the YoginT 
seated on his back. This motif becomes even more commonplace in the later medieval period, 
in both India and Nepal, where all manner of male and female figures are shown riding pre tas 
in this way. There is a relationship here between this imagery and the corpse practice (sava- 
sadhana) depicted in the KSS account related above; it is when the corpse, which is lying 
facedown, "looks up" at the practitioner that the practice is known to have succeeded (fig. 
7.b).60 

The majority of the YoginTs depicted in Indian sculpture are multi armed figures, an indication 
that they are divine "goddesses” rather than human "witches," by which it would logically follow 
that their power of flight is not dependent on preta propulsion. At the ninth- to tenth-century 
Yogini temple at Hirapur (Orissa), however, where many YoginTs are two armed (and so 
perhaps represent human "witches"), a significant number of these figures are depicted 
standing over a (generally smiling) face or head. (1 Here, the iconographic reference may be to 
corpse or skull practice, rather than to the preta or vetala as vehicle for a Tantric deity. In both 
cases, we may see a reference to this technique for flight that was so widely evoked in the 
medieval literature. 

Although divine YoginTs are, together with certain goddesses, portrayed iconographically as 
riding on vehicles of various sorts, they are most often described in both religious and secular 
literature as self-propelled, flying through the air under their own power. Indeed, the standard 
Buddhist etymology for the term da/cinT, a term used synonymously with yoginT, is 




I iKUTt p.h. VeiSla-possessed corpse looking up at YoginI for whom it is a vehicle. Bheraghat Yo- 
Mini n iiiple, Jabalpur District, Madhya Pradesh, ca. looo o.e. Photograph by I^ivid Gordon White. 

Figure 7.b. Vetala-possessed corpse looking up at Yogini for whom it is a vehicle. Bheraghat Yo uint temple, 
Jabalpur District, Madhya Pradesh, ca. 1000 C.E. Photograph by David Gordon White. 


"she who flies," from the Sanskrit root c/i, or dai, "fly." 62 The flight of the Yogini-or at least the 
airborne (khecara) division of Yoginis-is alto gather natural once one recalls the origins of their 
cults. Like a great number of female deities (or demonesses) before them, the YoginTs were 
often Identified in mythology, sculpture, and ritual as winged figures, or indeed as birds. These 
are in fact the living creatures most frequently encountered at their favorite terrestrial haunt, the 
cremation ground, where human "witches," jackals (sivas), and carrion-eating birds are all 
identified as Yo ginls, whence their description, in the twelfth-century Dvyasraya, as "the GIthy 
birds of night."63 It is altogether natural, then, that so many of the medieval Yogini images 
portray them as zoocephalic or avicephalic figures, possessed of human bodies and limbs, but 
the heads of animals or birds. Like their Kushan-era forerunners, the YoginTs are quite 
frequently portrayed as bird-headed in temple sculptures from ninth- to tenth-century Madhya 
Pradesh: these include the Yogini Pingala at the Bheraghat Yogini temple, Jabalpur; Jauti, from 
Rewa, now housed in the Dhubela Archaeological Museum, Dhubela; and the Yogini Lima from 
the Naresar Yogini temple, now housed in the Gwalior Archaeological Museum (fig. 7.c). To 
these may be added kuladevis of modern-day north and south India who are also represented 
as birds, 4 and painted images of bird-headed Indian female Seizers from the "Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas" in inner Asia. 65 
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Figure 7.c Animal-or bird-headed Yogini from the Naresar Yogint temple (Madhya Pradesh). 1000 CE Presently 
housed in Gwalior Archaeological Museum. Photograph by David Gordon White 

The principle of the YoginTs' flight is the same as that of the many winged Mother goddesses of 
earlier Hindu traditions, and, indeed, of birds in general. Thus the Brahmanda Parana states, 
with reference to the "Mother Protectresses" (raksasamatarah), that "those beings among them 



whose energy is drawn upward {utkrsta) are known as "airborne' (khe carah)."66 In other 
words, their food fuels their flight. Other Tantric sources indicate that it is the consumption of 
blood and other bodily constituents that allows demonesses to change their forms, a power, it 
will be recalled, that was possessed by the demoness Jara: "A Sakini is a female Attractor 
('a/carsini) of the blood, etc. of her victim, (which she uses) in order to change her form."67 
Attraction and eating somehow go together in the Tantric sources: among the multitude of 
references to feeding the YoginTs, one from the KJAN (11.18) states that "by whatever means 
(possible), one should always devour (the victim one is) attracting ('a/crstim). One should honor 
the horde of YoginTs with food and (sexual) pleasure." Beyond this, there was a notion in the 
medieval period that women had, in some way, a natural propensity for flight that was absent in 
men, as a statement from the twelfth-century alchemical Kakacandesvanmata clearly implies: "I 
will now speak of other female aviators who move through the heavens. Difficult of attainment 
for all women, how much more must it [i.e., the power of flight] be for a man!"68 
A watershed for Yogini traditions in everything but name, the 423 C.E. Gangdhar stone-tablet 
inscription, mentioned in chapter 5,69 reads as follows: 

Also for the sake of religious merit, the king's minister caused to be built... this most terrible 
abode, strewn with a multitude of [images of] DakinTs [i.e.,]of the Mothers, that drove of joyous 
over-the-top gong bangers who are pumped up to the rain clouds 70 [on] the powerful winds 
raised by the Tantras [in this context, “ritual practices"]. 

This early fifth-century passage introduces a number of elements that become staples of later 
YoginT traditions. First, the Mothers are associated with loud percussion instruments, as 
evidenced in two coeval passages from the Har/Vamsa, which qualify the Goddess as being 
"renowned for the great clamor of her bells," and the female Seizers as bird-faced beings 
"whose harsh cries resemble the booming of kettle-drums."71 So, too, the later Ra yafarangini's 
description of a cremation-ground ritual portrays the YoginTs as violently ringing bells and 
beating drums.72 A number of goddesses in later Tantric sources have names that evoke this 
propensity for clamor: one of these is Candaghanta ("She of the Furious Bells").73 Indeed, it 
has been argued that the etymological root of the term da/c/ni is perhaps dam ("to mound"), 
rather than the more widely accepted dr ("to fly") 74 (fig. 7.d). 




Figure j.d. YoginT beating a drum, Hirapur YoginT temple, Puri District, Orissa, ninth ti) tenth 
century f.E. Courtesy of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 


Fiure 7.d. Yogini begating a drum, Hirapur Yogini temple, Puri District, Orissa, ninth to tenth century CE. Courtesy 
of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 



The second salient feature of the Mothers described in the Gangdhar inscription is that they are 
"pumped up" into the sky on winds produced by Tantric rites. Here, a connection may be made 
with an eighth-century C.E. play, the Malati-Madhava of Bhavabhuti. In the thrilling opening 
scene of the play's fifth act, the YoginTS Kapalakundala ("She Who Has Skulls for Earrings”) — 
who is the consort of a Kapalika named Aghoraghanta ("Hell's Bells”)—is flying to a cremation 
ground. On her way she explains the principle of her flight: 

Beholding by the power of resorption the eternal Supreme Spirit in the form of Siva- [who], 
superimposed upon my six members [and] placed in the six circles, manifests himself in the 
midst of the heart lotus-here I have now come, rending asunder the cloud-laden sky before me, 
without experiencing any fatigue from my flight by virtue of my extraction of the five nectars 
{pancamsta-akar^anad) of moving creatures (jagatah), (which I have effected] by the gradual 
pumping of the breath channels (nac/rnam-uc/aya-/cramena).76 

Commenting on this verse, Jagaddhara states that this female figure's power of flight is 
acquired by drawing upward (akasagamitva-utkar§apratipadana\.) the five constituent elements 
of the human body (sar/rasya pancabhutatmakasya). Here, Jagaddhara glosses a-krs ("draw 
toward," "attract") with the term ut-krs, "draw upward," which we have already encountered in 
the Brahmanda Parana's explanation for the flight of the "Mother Protectresses." 77 Ut-krs 
("draw upward") is also one of three Sanskrit verbal roots that may be translated as 
"extraction," the others being a-krs ("draw toward," "attract"), and ud-dh\ ("bear upward").78 
The root krs, an extremely important one for Tantric "vernacular technologies" in general, 
denotes the "traction," the simultaneous "cutting" and "drawing" action of the blade of a plow 
through the soil. Attraction (akar^ana), the technique that lies at the heart of Tantric sorcery, is 
an omnipresent term in the Tantras. Two episodes in the final book of the KSS depict evil 
Kapalikas using mantras of attraction to magically draw a woman and a Yak vint, against their 
will, into their lairs. We have also encountered it in the Rajatarang\n\ account of Sandhimati, in 
which the YoginTs yogically "draw back" (yogena a-krs) his spirit;29 as well as in the KJIN use 
of the mantra hro hrah for the extraction (aktsti) of the blood of the YoginTs.80 In the Ne wa 
Tantra passage discussed above, the YoginTs are described as able to "ex tract (akar§ayanti), 
in a moment, life from others (literally, 'from foreign cities'). "H1 Flight, quite nearly as 
ubiquitous as attraction, while it is more often termed khecara, has drawing upward" (utkrsti) as 
its root cause. This feminine power of traction takes on a cosmic dimension in the case of the 
goddess Kali, who stands at the heart of the Krama Kaula mandalas: called Kala-sarkar§anT, 
"She Who Contracts Time," she draws back all of time and space into herself at the end of a 
cosmic eon. 

This MalatT-Madhava passage is immediately preceded by what I identified-in error, I now 
believe-as the earliest reference to the six ca/cras in all of Indian literature.82 Here, 
Kapalakundala says: 



Victorious is the lord of Sakti surrounded by the Saktis, whose self is situated in the midst of the 
wheel of sixteen channels (nadTcakra), [and] who, when his form is realized as dwelling in the 
heart, affords s/ddhis to persons possessed of this arcane knowledge, (and who is sought after 
by practitioners whose minds are unwavering.83 

The power of a female figure's flight through the clouds afforded by the pumping of her wind or 
breath channels and a cacophony of percussion instruments appear to be the common 
features of both the Gangdhar inscription and this passage from Bhavabhuti's play. They may 
also explain the Kakacandesvaiimata's statement on women's "natural" propensity for flight. If 
we juxtapose these concepts with those found in a certain number of yogic and Tantric works, 
to the effect that, in contradistinction to men, a woman's "flow" through the nadTs is constant 
and strong, 84 then we may have found the physiological principles of the flight of the YoginT. 
This feminine power of flight may even have its source in the particular aerodynamics of a 
woman's subtle body as imagined in these medieval sources: Kapalakundala's inner "wheel of 
(sixteen) channels" {nadTcakra)85 would have been a "turbine" of sorts, through which the 
channeling of air propelled her into space. At the same time, it was a yantra in both senses of 
the term-a "device" for flying and a circular "array" surrounding the god Bhairava, enshrined in 
her heart. This same principle- of the "pumping up" (udaya) of a "wheel of channels" at the 
heart of which the god Bhairava is enshrined-is found in what Abhinavagupta judged to be the 
most prestigious of all the Tantras, the circa tenth-century Jayadrathayamala.86 In the third 
hexad of this massive work, we find the same terminology as found in MalatT-Madhava 5.1-2, 
but with one important difference: even as it refers to the "secret and manifold workings of the 
hidden sak. tis," the Jayadrathayamala has clearly internalized these within the body of a male 
practitioner, whose combined techniques of meditation and breath control serve to afford him 
the power of attraction (akar§ana). As I will show in chapter 8, this trend of the "sublimation" 
and internalization of these powerful feminine entities, and of the "masculinization" of their 
powers, was one that would gradually reduce the Yogini to the internal energy, the sakti or 
kunda\in\ located within the body of the initiated male practitioner. 

As Malati-Madhava 5.2 and Jagaddhara's commentary make clear, what fueled the Yogini's 
flight was her "extraction of the essence" of the five nectars (human semen, blood, urine, 
excrement, and marrow) 87 or five elements (earth, water, air, fire, ether) of the human body. 
This is precisely the role played by the kunc/a//ni in the subtle body of hathayogic practice. As 
she rises upward along the medial channel, she implodes earth into water at the level of the 
svadhisthana (navel), water into fire at the manipura (navel), fire into air at the anahata (heart), 
and air into the ether through which she rises at the visuddh/ (throat). The cakras that she 
pierces in this process of extraction or refinement are called "cremation grounds" in a number 
of hathayogic sources, bringing us back to the locus of the YoginTs' anthropophagy in the 
outside world.88 Moreover, the kunda//ni, a serpent, was preceded, by millennia, in Indian 
discussions of the energies of the subtle body by a creature for which flight is an entirely 
natural mode of being: this is the hamsa, the migratory gander, whose flight upward and 



downward in the subtle body marks the movement of breath in the body. 89 
The verse that follows, Malati-Madhava 5.3, continues to emphasize Kapalakundala's 
percussivity, evoking a bell mounted atop her staff, and more clanging bells of another sort, 
whose din resonates through hollow skulls. This last detail reminds us, once again, of the skull- 
riders of other Tantric traditions. Kapalakundala is the Yogini consort of a Kapalika, and in this 
scene she is flying to a cremation ground. Thus we are in the presence of another 
commonplace of medieval Indian literature, which locates Tantric Virile Heroes together with 
YoginTs or DakinTs in cremation grounds settings. In the case of the latter, they are always there 
to consume human flesh, a role that extends as far back as literature on multiple goddesses 
takes us. To those Siddhas or VTras who offer human flesh (their own or someone else's), they 
offer their form of grace, that is, s/dc/his, among which the power of flight figures prominently. 
This connection between the power of flight and the consumption of human flesh is also made 
clear in a passage from the Ra/afaranginT, in which the last days of King Baka are described: 

Hereupon a Mistress of Yoga (yogesvarl) named Bhasta, having taken the form of a beautiful 
woman, approached the king as night was falling. His memory of what was proper having been 
dissipated by her many cap civating words, he was delighted to accept her invitation to view the 
munificence of her "yoga feast" (yogofsava). Then when he had come there at dawn, together 
with hundreds of his sons and grandsons, that world-conqueror was transformed by her into an 
offering to the circle of goddesses {devTcakropaharatam). She who had become perfected 
(siddha) by means of that act left the mark of her rise into the sky {vyomakra mana). 
Resembling the imprint of her two knees, it is visible down to this very day. Even today, the 
memory of the event is perpetuated in the lodges (maghas) of KherT, [in the form of the god 
named the "Lord of the One Hundred Skulls," the Circle of Mothers (temple), and that rock 
[bearing the imprint of her knees].90 

As is the case in so many of these sources, an ambiguity remains concerning the identity of 
this yogesvari, this human sorceress who has taken on the role of a YoginT: Is her power of 
flight the direct result of her consumption of the flesh of her sacrificial victims, or is it the result 
of the grace offered to her by the semidivine YoginTs, in exchange for her offering of the same? 
Here, it would appear that the latter is the case; yet in the Ma/atT Madhava and a number of 
other sources, "human” YoginTs appear to become airborne directly through their extraction of 
the essence of the bodies they consume. Perhaps the question is moot, given the KJNN's 
depiction of the YoginTs as "deities moving in this world of mortals” in the form of female 
humans, birds, and animals. Similarly, Ksemaraja, in his commentary on Netra Tantra 19.71, 
evokes a group of female beings called the SabarTs, whose minds are concentrated on 
mantras, who steal away the five nectars of human beings, and who travel over the earth in a 
moment, taking on a variety of forms. Whatever the case, the consumption of human flesh as 
the source of the YoginTs' power of flight and shape-changing abilities becomes a 
commonplace in the medieval period. Nearly all of the twentieth chapter of the KSS is devoted 



to descriptions of the YoginTs, and it is here that we find a long disquisition on their power of 
flight, as narrated by Queen Kuvalayavali, who has become a member of a witches' coven, a 
circle of YoginTs: 

At the conclusion of my worship, I suddenly saw that my friends, having flown upward, were 
roaming about in the field of the sky, each by means of her own supernatural power. Beholding 
that (sight], I called in amazement, and made them descend from the sky; and, questioned by 
me regarding the nature of their supernatural power, they immediately said this: "These 
supernatural powers of witches' spells arise from the eating of human flesh...."92 Thus 
addressed by my friends, (and) most eager for the supernatural power of flight (khecarls/c/dhi) 
but anxious about eating human flesh, I hesitated for a moment. But then, out of my ardent 
desire for that supernatural power (of flight), I said to my friends, "May this, my instruction in 
these matters), be conferred by you."93 


7. Men Who Fly with the YoginTs 

Regardless of the venue -cremation ground, isolated "mound" or "field,"94 or royal YoginT 
temple - there was a certain uniformity to the nature of the transactions that occurred between 
male and female participants in the Kaula rites. Males fed the YoginTs the vital bodily 
constituents they craved, in exchange for which YoginTs bestowed siddh\s, including flight." 
With this, we may return to the quote from Alexis Sanderson with which we opened the third 
section of this chapter. In Sanderson's words, the male practitioner, having "gratif[ied] the 
[YoginTs) with an offering of blood drawn from his own body, (would) ascend with them into the 
sky as the leader of their band."96 Here, the male practitioner takes the place of Bhairava-Siva 
at the center of the circle of YoginTs, a configuration found not only in stone-cut Yogini temples 
but also in nearly every other representation - on paper, metal, or in textual description of 
YoginT mandalas (fig. 7.e).97 This is narrativized into the happy ending of many an episode of 
the KSS, an example being the story of Kandarpa, which, while it glosses over the reasons for 
the favor he eventually finds with a certain YoginT, does end on the essential note of their 
shared flight: 

A brahmin named Kandarpa from Ratnapura comes upon a deserted Mother goddess temple 
(matydevagrha) in the night. Entering, he sees a brilliant light. He prays to the Mothers to 
protect him. When the daylight comes, he finds garlands of bones and the skulls of children. He 
realizes they are from a host of Mothers [i.e., witches]. He later hears the group of YoginTs 
speaking among themselves: "Today we must go to the gathering of the circle {cakramelaka) 
that is taking place in Cakrapura." The YoginTs find him hiding there, and carry him off with 
them.... One of their number, named Sumana, marries him. Leaving the circular gathering of 
the YoginTs (yoginyascakrame/a/ca), she carries him away with her, up into the sky.98 


A clue to the theoretical means by which a Yogini could have afforded the power of flight to her 



male consort may be gleaned from the concluding verses of the twenty-second chapter of the 
KJnN, already discussed in chapter 4. 99 

The [work known] by the name of the "Bringing Forth of the [Kaula] Gnosis" was one million five 
hundred thousand (verses in length). This [teaching] is the essence, O Lord, extracted upward 
(samt/ddhyfam) from the midst of that.100 This teaching sis found in every one of the YoginTs' 
lodges in Kamakhya (the "Place Called Love"). [Bhairava concludes;] 

Through their pure knowledge of this (teaching], O Goddess, the [Yogi nls) confer" seizure" and 
"release" {n\grahanugraha), supernatural power, and union (melapaka) with themselves. 101 
That which was in the condition of the Fish-Belly - the great (textual) teaching (mahasasfra) 
that was brought down at Moon Island, O Mistress—is sung in Kamakhya. 102 




Figure 7.e. Left, dancing Siva shrine at center of Ranipur-Jharial Yogini temple, Balotra District, Orissa, tenth 
century c.e. Courtesy of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 


We have already seen that upward extraction is the stated principle of female flight in texts 
from this period. Here, the juxtaposition of the term samuddhjtam with the YoginTs' conferred 
powers of seizure, release, and union (me/apa/ra) with themselves is a clear reference to a 
broader body of Yogini-related practice, also found in Kubjika traditions. Melapafka] is of two 
sorts in these traditions, called "pleasing union" (pr/yame/apa) and "violent union" 
(hathame\apa), respectively. In the former, the male practitioner's union with the human YoginT, 
or his consumption of her female discharge or their mixed fluids, "generates the lineage of 
Siddhas and the world of sacred places in which they reside." The latter is precisely that 
process by which the male practitioner is freed from the ignorance barring his path to self¬ 
deification: "Like a witch who sucks out the vitality of the unwary male, [the human Yogini) 




withdraws the (practitioner's] ignorance ... 'churning' his energies into a dynamic, active state." 
103 Whereas in pnyamelapa the male practitioner is nurtured by the YoginT, who shares her 
sexual fluids with him, in hathame/apa she extracts fluid from him, preying on him sexually like 
the Goddess who mounts the corpse like Siva in reverse sexual intercourse. This imagery 
would appear to be a reversal of Freud's celebrated "wolf-man" case, in which the wolves 
drawn by his patient represented men he saw in coitus with his mother while still a child. Here, 
the image is of female predators -jackals (siva), the most commonly represented carrion 
feeder on Yogini temple sculptures and in Tantric literature, 104 or predatory birds-preying on 
their male victims sexually even as they tear them apart with their teeth or beaks (fig. 7.f). 
Exchange in both directions may be cast as types of drinking through the oral cavities of the 
partners, or as types of upward genital extraction - called vajrolT mudra in both men ("urethral 
suction") and women ("vaginal suction").105 The relationship between these two readings of 
the term melapaskal, on the one hand, and the pair "seizure" and "release" (mgraha nugraha) 
in KJnN 22.11, on the other, is explained by Dorothea Heilijger Seelens, on the basis of data 
found in KM descriptions of the yoginTcakra, in what she identifies as "the essential meaning of 
the YoginTs." 106 Here, precisely, it is the opposition between the YoginTs as inauspicious, ill 
diposed, and prone to destruction (nigra/?a) and their role as auspicious, benevolent, and 
related to creation (anugra/7a) that is highlighted. In the "upward progress" (utkranti) and other 
ritual practices, there are two types 




Figure 7.1. Yogini standing above representations of human head and jackals, Hirapur Yogini temple, Puri District, 
Orissa, ninth to tenth century c... Courtesy of the American Institute of Indian Studies. 

of interactions that a male practitioner may have with the YoginTs. The one in which he offers 
them his bodily fluids, and in which they torment him, is called the "southern course," which is 
further identified with upward movement, from the lowest to the highest of the six internal 
ca/cras; the other, in which these goddesses bestow bliss, is conversely termed the "northern 
course" and is identified with downward movement, from the highest to the lowest of the six 
cakras. These two directions of exchange are further identified with the terms kula (the 
Goddess, as Clan[ned]) and /ca/a/cula (the Goddess, complementing her male, Unclanned 
consort), respectively. Behind this, we can detect a still earlier phase of the Kubjika traditions. 



in which motion would have been rotary before being projected upon a vertical axis. As I 
indicated in chapter 3, the earliest mentions of the “Kubjika mandala” describe this as a 
hexagon whose six goddesses are enumerated from the northwestern corner, and whose 
rituals are constructive when the offerings are made in a clockwise direction and destructive 
when they are made in a counterclockwise direction (the term nigraha in KM 23.146 signifying 
both the counterclockwise direction and its destructive result). Going back still further, this 
rotary motion of the YoginTs, which is also mentioned in Buddhist Tantras, evokes women's 
circular thigh-slapping dances in Vedic fertility rites. 107 We may illustrate these op positions 
with a chart: 


female consumption of male fluids 
violent union (haf/7a-me/apaj 
seizure (nigraha) 
counterclockwise motion 
upward movement 
utkar§ana, uddhti 
southern course 
kula 

male power of flight through 
removal of impediments 


male consumption of female fluids 
pleasing union {pnya-melapa) 
release (ant/graha) 
clockwise motion 
downward movement 
n/rnaya 

northern course 
kulakula 

"clanning" of male through 
ingestion of female discharge 


This Hindu dynamic is confirmed in a Buddhist Highest Yoga Tantra Initiation practice, which 
combines the language and imagery of hatha yoga (which, like hatha-melapa, may also be 
translated as "violent union") with that of the female consumption of male sexual fluids and the 
power of flight. In the Buddhist context, this is called the "fierce recitation" (again, the 
equivalent of "violent union"), with seminal fluid being semanticized into a stream of syllables: 

Firse the male emits from his mouth a stream of sacred syllables. Then he Visualizes the 
goddess before him, the "diamond demoness" (vajra-yogini or vayra-c/a/cint). He then visualizes 
himself as the god and visualizes the Mother on his lap. The white vayra (penis) of the Father 
unites with the red padma (vulva) of the Mother: then the deities enter into union in the sy and 
enter the male adept through his mouth or between his eyebrows: they descend, pass through 
his vajra and fall and mix into the lotus of the Mother. Then the mantra goes "upward from 
mouth to mouth" (i.e., from the woman's back into the man's). This is regarded as the forward 
recitation of the mantra; but if the direction is reversed, upward through the diamond path and 
into the mouth of the goddess, this is the fierce recite tion ... and [one) practices these in turn. 
This reverse direction has the seed mantra travelling up fhe spine, out of the mouth of the man 



and into that of the woman, down into her womb and out into his vajra, up through the spine 
and so forth as the cycle continues and is continually reversed. 108 

Here, one of the principles of the Yogini's own flight is being applied as the means by which she 
transfers that same s/ddhi to her male partner: her power to "draw upward" (ut-/far§ana) not 
only allows her to lift off the ground herself, but also to draw upward-either through her upper or 
nether mouth— the impediments to her partner's flight, and to activate his own energies, to the 
same end.109 The circular YoginT temples, open to sky, were landing fields and launching pads 
for YoginTs and their consorts, the Virile Heroes and Perfected Beings. Over time these circles 
of YoginTs became internalized into the energies of the ca/cras of hathayogic practice, and their 
cultic practices-in which love and death become intimately intertwined through their extraction 
of the essence of their male lovers cum-victims-internalized into the raising of the kundalini. 



Chapter 8 


THE SUBLIMATION OF THE YOGINI: 

The Subordination of the Feminine 
in High Hindu Tantra 


In the opening chapter of this book, I suggested that it was sexual practice and in particular the 
ritualized consumption of sexual fluids that gave medieval South Asian Tantra its specificity-in 
other words, that differentiated Tantra from all other forms of religious practice of the period. 
This, the "hard core" of South Asian Tantra, first appeared as a coherent ritual system—the 
Kaula-in about the eighth century in central India; and there have since been more recent 
revivals of the original Kaula impetus, in fourteenth- to sixteenth-century Bengal and Nepal in 
particular. How ever, throughout most of South Asia, a marginalization of Kaula practice 
occurred in elite brahmanic circles, from a very early time onward, which sublimated the "hard 
core" of Kaula practice into a body of ritual and meditative techniques that did not threaten the 
purity regulations that have always been the basis for high-caste social constructions of the 
self. 

The sublime edifice of what I have been calling "high" Hindu Tantra in these pages has been, in 
the main, an internalization, an aestheticization, and a semanticization of Kaula practice. It has 
been the transformation "from a kind of doing to a kind of knowing," a system of "overcoding" 
that has permitted householder practitioners to have it both ways and lead conventional lives 
while experimenting in secret with Tantric identities.' This transformation, which was effected 
over a relatively brief period of time, between the tenth and the twelfth centuries, especially 
involved the subordination of the feminine-of the multiple YoginTs, Mothers, and Saktis (and 
their human counterparts) of Kaula traditions - to the person of the male practitioner, the male 
guru in particular. This subordination occurred on a number of levels that involved: (1) the 
internalization of the Ybginis and their circles into the cakras of hathayogic practice; (2) the 
semanticization of the YoginTs into seed mantras; (3) the masculinization of Tantric initiation; 
and (4) the introduction of ritual substitutes for the referents of the five M-words, including 
maifhuna. 



1. Prehistory of the Ca/cras 


In his masterful book The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, David Lorenzen makes the following 
cogent point concerning the goals of yogic practice: 

In spite of abundant textual references to various s/ddhis (supernatural enjoyments) in classical 
Yoga texts, many modern Indian scholars, and like-minded western ones as well, have seized 
on a single sutra of Patanjali (3:37) to prove that magical powers were regarded as subsidiary, 
and even hindrances, to final liberation and consequently not worthy of concentrated pursuits. 
This attitude may have been operative in Vedantic and Buddhist circles and is now popular 
among practitioners imbued with the spirit of the Hindu reformist movements, but it was not the 
view of Patanjali and certainly not the view of mediaeval exponents of Hatha Yoga.? 

It suffices to cast a glance at the Yoga Sutras to see that the acquisition of s/ddhis was at the 
forefront of yogic theory and practice in the first centuries of the common era: nearly all of the 
fifty-five sufras of book 3 of this work are devoted to the s/ddhis, and the "disclaimer" in verse 
37 of this book-that "these powers are impediments to samach\, but are acquisitions in a 
normal fluctuating state of mind"- seems only to apply, in fact, to the siddhis enumerated in the 
two preceding verses. This is a view shared by P. V. Kane. 

One finds very little of yogic practice, in the sense of techniques involving fixed postures 
(asanas) and breath control (pranayamaj, in the Yoga SOtras. They are, of course, the third and 
fourth limbs of Patahjali's eight limbed yoga (2.29); however, in the grand total of seven sutras 
(2.46-52) he devotes to them, Patanjali gives absolutely no detail on these matters, save 
perhaps a veiled reference to diaphragmatic retention, which he terms stambha-vTtti (2.50). 
References to the subtle body, the channels (nadis) and energy centers (cakras), are entirely 
absent from this work (although the bhasya does briefly describe a limited number of asanas). 
It would ap. pear in fact that the circa sixth-century B.c.e. Chandogfya Upanisad (8.6.6) had 
already gone far beyond Patanjali and his commentators when it stated: “There are a hundred 
and one channels of the heart. One of these passes up to the crown of the head. Going up by 
it, one goes to immortal, ity. The others are for departing in various directions." 

Moreover, Patahjali's "classical" definition of "yoga" notwithstanding, 4 many if not most pre¬ 
twelfth-century accounts of the practice of "yoga," going back to the MBh, describe it not as a 
form of meditative or physical practice, but rather as a battery of techniques for the attainment 
of siddhis, including out-of-body experience, entering the bodies of others as a means to 
escaping death or simply to feed on them, invisibility, the power of flight, transmutation, and so 
on. Similarly, the term "yogin" (or yogesvara, "master of yoga"), like its feminine form yoginl (or 
yogesvarl), most often means "sorcerer" or "magician" in pre-twelfth-century sources: thus, for 
example, K§antasila, the rogue ascetic of the frame story of the KSS, is called a yogin; and 
Bhatta, who makes a meal of King Baka in the Rayafarangini, is called a yogesvarl.? The 
"Tantric yoga" that is being marketed in places like Hollywood has elided several centuries from 
the history of the origins and development of yoga, and altered its content beyond recognition. 



In this section I will trace the development of a number of elements specific to halha yoga as 
such emerged in a variety of Hindu and Buddhist sources between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries c.e. These sources are the eighth-century Buddhist Hevajra Tantra and the following 
Hindu sources: the eighth-century Bhagavata Parana (BhP) and Tan\rasadbhava Tantra; the 
ninth- to tenth-century KJON; the tenth- to eleventh-century KM and Jayadrathayamala] the 
eleventh-century TA; the eleventh- to twelfth-century Rudrayamala Tantra] and the twelfth- 
century Srtmatottara Tantra. In this historical analysis, I will discuss (1) the emergence of the 
subtle body system of the ca/cras; (2) the projection of powerful feminine figures from the 
external world of Tantric ritual onto the grid of the subtle body; and (3) the role of these now- 
internalized feminine energies, including that known as the kundalini, in the male practitioner's 
attainment of siddhis. 

One need not go back very far to find the principal source of the seemingly timeless system of 
the six plus one cakras: this is Arthur Avalon's edition and translation of a late work, the 
SatcakranirOpaha, as the principal clement of his seminal study. The Serpent Power. Perhaps 
due to the power of the illustrations of this configuration in Avalon's work, many scholars have 
taken this to be an immutable, eternal system, as old as yoga itself, and grounded, perhaps, in 
the yogin's actual experience of the subtle body. A case in point is a recent work by Rahul Peter 
Das, which, while it offers an encyclopedia account of subtle body systems in Bengal, is 
constantly plagued by the author's frustration in the face of the inconsistencies and 
contradictions between those systems. In fact, there is no “standard” system of the cakras. 
Every school, sometimes every teacher within each school, has had their own cakra system. 
These have developed over time, and an "archaeology" of the various configurations is in 
order. 

We have already noted that Hindus have been worshiping groups of Mothers (matycakras) 
since at least the sixth century. 10 These were circular arrays of goddesses "in the world," that 
is, outside of the body, circles represented in mandalas of every sort, including the circular, 
hypaethral Yogini temples. The gradual internalization of these powerful female entities was 
effected by internalizing their formations into the hierarchized cakras of the yogic body. Two 
early instances of this process may be found in the KJAN and the KM. 

We begin with the presentation in the Kjhk of six categories of Sak tis—the "Field-born," 
"Mound-born," and so on—that were outlined in chapter 6.11 Here, a comparison may be 
drawn with a slightly later source, Ksemaraja's eleventh-century commentary to Nefra Tantra 
19.71. Citing the Tantrasadbhava, Ksemaraja names these same six categories of Saktis, 
specifying that unlike the YoginTs, who dwell in the worlds of Brahma, Vi§nu, and Indra, these 
six types of Saktis all dwell within the body. He then goes on to identify these with six powerful 
and terrible classes of fe. male entities: the YoginTs, Devatas, RupinTs, SakinTs, Sabarikas, and 
Sivas. Most of these are described as draining the human body of its "five nectars," its vital 
fluids, but the language is ambiguous and seems to imply that they do so from without rather 
than from within. Following its division of the six Saktis into internal and external groups of 



three, the KjhN continues with a description of a seventh type, called “Lowest-born"—that is, an 
out caste woman and then shifts to a description of the worship of a cakra comprised of the 
sixty-four YoginTs and the fifty-eight Virile Heroes, "duly presided over by the Sons of the 
Clan."12 Fifteen verses later, two sets of seed mantras — termed the "Clan Group of Eight" 
and the "Wisdom Group of Eight," comprised of vowels and consonants, respectively—are 
presented. These are to be written out eight times, with Clan and Wisdom graphemes 
interspersed. This entire sixty-four-part arrangement is termed the "Yogini Sequence."13 
It is at this point that the term cakra first comes to be employed in a systematic way in this 
chapter. One who is devoted to meditation upon and worship of the first cakra, named "Mingling 
with the YoginTs" (yogini melakam), obtains the eight supernatural powers ('s/c/dhis); with the 
second cakra, one obtains the power of attraction; and with the third, entering into the body of 
another person; and so on to the eighth, which confers the power of realizing one's desires and 
mastery of the six powers of Tantric sorcery. This Great Cakra (mahacakra), raised at its apex 
(i.e., conical), is ascended through devotion to the Clan. The chapter concludes with the 
promise that one who knows the sixty-four arrangements becomes perfected, and that the 
“Sequence of the Sixty-four YoginTs" is the concealed true essence of these arrangements.!4 
This data is repeated with variations in chapter 10, with the practitioner meditating on eight 
cakras of eight petals each, with the total of sixty-four corresponding to eight sets of eight seed 
mantras. 15 

In these KJnN passages, the term cakra is being used in a nontechnical way, to simply denote 
a circle or grouping of divinities, identified with arrangements of the Sanskrit graphemes. A 
similar situation obtains in the KM. This work-whose five-"cakra" system comprises groups of 
devTs, dutTs, matys, yoginTs, and khecaii deities aligned along the vertical axis of the yo. gic 
body-nearly never refers to these groupings as cakras. 16 According to Dorothea Heilijger- 
Seelens, the meaning of the term cakra was, in the period in which this work was compiled, 
generally restricted to the groups of deities located in a mandala, which served as their base or 
support. The term did not denote a circular array, and even less so one located within the yogic 
body. Moreover, in those rare cases in which the KM did present the six energy centers by their 
"standard" names (this is the earliest source in which these are found), it only once referred to 
one of these — the ana hafa—as a cakra. 17 These conceptual connections would be made 
later. 

While the KM nonetheless insists that these are internal centers or groupings, it betrays a 
macrocosmic model when it speaks of their dimensions. The lowest group, the DevTcakra, 
identified with the element earth, is said to be one hundred kotis (of yo/anas, according to the 
commentary ^8) in size, with the other, higher groups a thousand, hundred thousand, 10 mil. 
Iton, and 1,000 million kotis in diameter, respectively. These are the precise measurements and 
proportions given in the tenth chapter of the Svacchanda Tantra-a text that predates the KM by 
at least a century-of the cosmic egg (one hundred kotis), and the surrounding spheres of water, 
fire, air, and ether.' This understanding is already present in the KJhN, a text coeval with the 



Svacchanda Tantra, which gives a measure of ten kotis "beyond the visible (world}" for "this 
Kaula," that is, this embodied universe. Also according to the KJON, when the practitioner 
reaches a certain threshold of practice, "he sees the threefold universe, with its mobile and 
immobile beings, inside of his body. . . . With [an extension of one thousand kotis, he is Siva 
himself, the maker and destroyer (of the universe]." 20 The clear implication here is that the 
various dimensions of the "outer space" of the universe are being directly projected onto the 
"inner space" of the human body. In these early references, the circles or spheres of the outer 
elements, even when they are identified with various groupings of female divinities, are still far 
removed from the later, "standard" notion of the six cakras of the yogic body.21 


2. The Emergence of the Cakras as Components of the Yogic Body 

The earliest accounts of the cakras as "circles" or "wheels" of subtle energy located within the 
yogic body are found in the Ca/yagTti and the Hevajra Tantra, two circa eighth-century Buddhist 
Tantric works that locate fourcakras within the human body at the levels of the navel, heart, 
throat, and head.22 These cakras are identified with four geographical sites (pithas), which 
appear to correspond to points of contact between the Indian subcontinent and inner Asia: 
these are Kamakhya (Gauhati, Assam), Uddi yana (Swat Valley?),23 Purnagiri (Punjab?), and 
Jalandhara (upper Punjab). This tradition is repeated in numerous sources, including those of 
the Nath Siddhas, whose twelfth-century founder Gorak§anatha identifies the same set of four 
pTfhas with sites aligned along the spinal column within the yogic body.24 The TA offers a 
slightly longer list of pitas "in the world," before locating the same within the yogic body, a few 
verses later.25 The Hevajra Tantra 26 also homologizes these four centers with a rich array of 
scholastic tetradic categories, including Buddha bodies, seed mantras, goddesses, truths, 
realities, schools, et cetera.27 Their locations in the yogic body appear to correspond as well to 
the mystic locations of the mind in its four states as described in a number of late Upanishadic 
traditions, which declare that while one is in a waking state, the mind dwells in the navel; during 
dreamless sleep, it dwells in the heart; during dream sleep, it resides in the throat; and when in 
the "fourth state" only attainable by the yogin, it resides in the head.28 Later sources locate ten 
and, still later, fifty-one pUhas (identified with the Sanskrit phonemes) within the subtle body.29 

The vertical configuration of the six plus one cakras that many identify with Hindu subtle body 
mapping emerges slowly, in the course of the latter half of the first millennium ce. Perhaps the 
earliest Hindu source on this system is the Bhp, discussed in previous chapters.30 Here, the 
"six sites" {§atsu .. sthanesu) named are the (1) navel {nabh\y, (2) heart (hrd); (3) breast (uras); 
(4) root of the palate (svafaluma/am); (5) place between the eyebrows (bhrtvvorantaram); and 
(6) cranial vault (murdhan), from which he "will then surge upward into the beyond (param)." 
What is the source of this enumeration in the BhP? A glance at the early medical literature 
indicates that these sites correspond quite exactly to anatomical notions of the vital points of 
the body (ma/7a-marmani) or the supports of the vital breaths (pranayafana). These are listed in 



the circa 100 C.E. 

Caraka Samhita as follows: head (murc/han), throat (kantha), heart (hydaya), navel (nabhl), 
bladder (basti), and rectum (guda). Certain later sources add the frenum, the membrane that 
attaches the tongue to the lower jaw, to this list: this would correspond to the root of the palate 
listed in the BhP. 

Saivasiddhanta sources give a slightly different account of the centers. These most commonly 
list five centers, which they call either sites (stha nas), knots {granth\s), supports (adharas), or 
lotuses--but almost never cakras. These are the heart (hrt); throat (kantha); palate (falu); the 
place between the eyebrows (bhrumadhyaj; and the fontanel (brahmarandhra). Quite often, the 
End of the Twelve (dvadasanta) —because it is located at twelve finger-breadths above the 
fontanel-will also be mentioned in these sources, but not as a member of this set of five. So, 
too, Saivasid dhanta works will sometimes evoke the root support (mOladhara) in its bipolar 
relationship to the brahmarandbra, but without mention of the intervening centers.33 
The first Hindu source to list the locations found in the BhP, and perhaps the first to apply the 
term cakra to them as well, is the KJnN: 

The various spokes (of the wheels) of divine maidens ('divyakanyara) are worshiped by the 
immortal host in (1) the secret place (genitals), (2) navel, (3) heart, (4) throat, (5) mouth, (6) 
forehead, and (7) crown of the head. (These maidens) are arrayed along the spine 
(prstamadhye) lup] to the trident {tridandakan) [located at the level of the fontanel 
(mundasandd/). These cakras are of eleven sorts and comprised of thousands (of maidens?], 
O Goddess! [They are] five-spoked (pahcaram) and eight-leaved (a§ta-padram), [as well as) 
ten- and twelve-leaved, sixteen and one hundred-leaved, as well as one hundred thousand¬ 
leaved. 34 

This passage continues with a discussion of these divine maidens, through whom various 
siddh\s are attained, each of whom is identified by the color of her garb (red, yellow, smoky, 
white, etc.). So it is that we find in this source a juxtaposition of (1) the locations of the cakras; 
(2) the use of the term cakra; (3) a description of the cakras as being composed of spokes and 
leaves (but not petals); and (4) a portrayal of color-coded divine maidens as dwelling in or on 
the spokes of these cakras. The problematic remark in this passage, that the cakras are in 
some way elevenfold, or of eleven sorts, appears to be explicated in the seventeenth chapter of 
the name source, which names eleven sites, of which six correspond to the six sites or cakras: 

The (1) rectum, (2) secret place (genitals), along with the (3) navel land) (4) the downturned 
lotus (padma) in the heart, (5) the cakra of breath and utterances (samirastobhakam) (i.e., the 
throat). (6) the cooling knot (granfhi) of the uvula, (7) the root (or tip) of the nose, and the (8) 
End of the Twelve; 35 the (9) [sitel located between the eyebrows; (10) the forehead; and the 
brilliant (11) cleft of brahman, located at the crown of the head: it is the stated doctrine that 
(this) elevenfold [system] is located in the midst of the body. 36 



In addition to using the term cakra, this passage also refers to the down turned lotus (and not 
wheel) in the heart, as well as to a knot (granthi) located at the level of the uvula.? It would 
appear that Matsyendra's yogic body system contributed to the synthesis presented in the 
writings of Abhinavagupta. In TA 2937 he names the End of the Twelve, the "upward kundalir\\" 
{urdhvagakundalinV), the place between the eyebrows (bainc/ava), heart, umbilicus, and the 
"bulb" (kandam) as the six "secret places" (chom mas) through which the ku/a is transmitted 
from teacher to disciple. 38 Abhinavagupta's system also features a trident (tr/sula), located at 
the level of the fontanel, and a thousand-spoked End of the Twelve. However, we must note 
that whereas the KJnN discusses these centers as wheels possessed of spokes or leaves, or 
as lotuses, the cakras of the subtle body in Trika Kaulas sources are whirling spoked wheels 
that, in the body of the nonpractitioner, become inextricable tangles of coils called knots (gran 
th\s) because they knot together spirit and matter.39 

Another likely source of Abhinavagupta's synthesis is the Nefra Tantra, of which his disciple 
Ksemaraja wrote an extensive commentary. The seventh chapter of this work, entitled the 
"Subtle Meditation on the 'Death Conquering [Mantra],"comprises a discussion of two subtle 
body systems, which Ksemaraja qualifies as belonging to the "Kaula" and "Tantric" liturgies, 
respectively. 10 Taken together, the two systems presented in the text and commentary appear 
to be more direct forerunners of the later hatha yoga system of Gorak§anatha than do the 
KJAN and other works attributed to Matsyendranatha, who was Gorak§anatha's guru, 
according to Nath Siddha tradition. The Netra Tantra's presentation of yogic practice combines 
breath control, meditation, the piercing" of knots and the central channel, the raising of the 
"Sakti who is filled with one's semen” the length of that channel, 41 and the internal production 
of the nectar of immortality. 12 At the same time, the Netra Tantra agrees with the KJnN on a 
number of subtle body locations; for example, the "Fire of Time" (/ca/agni), which it locates at 
the tips of the toes; and “Fish-Belly," which it locates at the level of the genitals.49 Such is not 
the case, however, for the Netra Tan tra's presentation of the six cakras, which is idiosyncratic 
with regard to every other yogic body system: "The nadicakra is [located) in the place of 
generation'; the (cakra) called maya is in the navel; the yog/ca/rra is placed in the heart; while 
the (cakral known as bhedana is placed in the uvula. The dipticakra is placed in the drop' 
(b\ndu) and the cakral called Santa is in the "reverberation' (nacya).944 The sole source to 
mention any one of these cakras is the eighth-century Malat-Madhava, in which it is the nadi 
cakra that powers Kapalakundala's flight.45 A mention in the Jayadrathaya mala of "maya (as) 
the mother of the phonemes ... the kundal\n\'' may be a reference to the second of the Netra 
Tantra cakras. 46 

Returning to the KJnN, yet another discussion of subtle body mapping occurs in this source 
under the heading of sites (sthanas). Here, it describes eleven of these in terms of their 
spokes, leaves, and petals (dalas): in order, they are the four-leaved, eight-spoked, twelve- 
spoked, five-spoked, sixteen-spoked, sixty-four-petaled, one hundred-leaved, one thousand 
petaled, 10 million-leaved, 5 million-leaved, and 30 million-leaved.47 It then goes on to discuss 
a number of other subtle sites (vyapa/ca, vyapinT, un mana, etc.), located in the upper cranial 



vault, that one finds in other Kaula sources, including the Svacchanda Tantra and Nefra Tantra. 
48 

A final KJhN evocation of the workings of the subtle body will serve to orient us, once again, 
toward the KM.49 This is the work's fourteenth and longest chapter, much of which comprises a 
rambling account of supernatural powers realized by "working the mind” through a sequence 
(krama) of yogic body locations, variously called cakras and "kaulas" ("clans of internal 
Siddhas”?).50 Toward the end of this meditative ascent, the KJAN (14.92) evokes "this seal, 
which is called 'Unnamed” (anama nama mudreyam), and states that "sealed with the five 
seals . . . one should pierce that door whose bolts are well-fitted.” One finds similar language in 
the KM, for which "Unnamed" is one of the names of the goddess Kubjika. 51 Here, the 
statement applications of the bolts on the openings of the body,"52 occurs at the beginning of 
this work's discussion of "upward progress" (uc/cranfi)," which appears to be a type of 
hathayogic practice. The KM passage continues: "The rectum, penis, and navel, mouth, nose, 
ears and eyes: having fitted bolts in these places (i.e., the nine doors' or bodily orifices), one 
should impel the crooked one' (kuncika) upward."54 Then follows a discussion of a number of 
yogic techniques —including the Cock Posture (kukutsasana)—which effect the piercing of the 
knot[s], confer numerous sic/dhis, and afford firmness of the self.55 

Bhairava, the divine revealer of the KM, next states that he will provide a description of what he 
calls the "bolt-practices" of the knife {k§urikadyar walabhyasa), and so on, which effect upward 
progress {utkranti-karanam) in him who is empowered to use it, and great affliction in the 
unempowered. Having already discussed this ritual in earlier chapters, I will not go into a 
description of its details at this point. 56 Here, the salient point of this pas unge concerns the 
names of the goddesses invoked and the bodily constituents offered to them. In order, their 
names are Kusumamalint ("She Who Is Garlanded with Flowers"), 57 Yak§inT, Sankhini, KakinT, 
Lakini, RakinT, and DakinT. These YoginTs are named in nearly identical order in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Snmatottara Tantra, a later text of the same Kubjika tradition. Here, the names 
listed are DakinT, Rakins, LakinT, KakinT, Sa kins, Hakini, YakinT, and Kusuma.58 They are listed 
in the same order in Agni Purana 144.28b-29a. In this last case, their names are enumerated in 
instructions for the construction of the six-cornered Kubjika mandala, with the ordering 
proceeding from the northwest corner. 59 This mandala is identical to the YoginTcakra, the 
fourth of the five cakras of the Kubjika system, located at the level of the throat, as described in 
the fifteenth chapter of the KM itself.60 A shorter, variant list of these YoginTs is found in two 
places in the KJHN, and chapter 4 of the KJON, which is devoted to Tan trie sorcery, appears to 
be a source for the data found in a number of later Kubjika traditions. 61 
What the YoginTs are offered is of signal interest here: the first of these, Kusumamalini, is urged 
to take or swallow (gytina) the practitioner's "prime bodily constituent," that is, semen; the 
second, Yak§inT, to crush his bones; the third, SankhinT, to take his marrow; the fourth, KakinT, 
to take his fat; the fifth, Lakini, to eat his flesh; the sixth, Rakini, to take his blood; and the 
seventh, DakinT, to take his skin. 2 Clearly, the bodily constituents these goddesses are urged 
to consume constitute a hierarchy. These are, in fact, the standard series of the seven dhatus, 



the "bodily constituents" of Hindu medical tradition (with the sole exception being that skin has 
here replaced chyle (rasal), which are serially burned in the fires of digestion, until semen, the 
"prime bodily constituent," is produced.63 With each goddess invoked in this passage, the 
practitioner is offering the products of a series of refining processes. 

To all appearances, this is a rudimentary form of the hathayogic raising of the kunda\in\. What is 
missing here is an identification between the goddesses to whom one's hierarchized bodily 
constituents are offered and subtle body locations inside the practitioner. This connection is 
made, however, in another KM passage, which locates six YoginTs, called the "regents of the 
six fortresses," as follows: DamarT is located in the adhara, Ramans in the svadhisthana, 
Lambakarni in the maniptv/ia, KakT in the anahata, SakinT in the \/\suddhi, and Yak§inT in the 
ajha.64 In another chapter the KM lists two sequences of six goddesses as kulakula and kula, 
respectively. The first denotes the "northern course of the six cakras, from the ajha down to the 
adhara, and the latter the “southern course," in reverse order. The former group is creative, and 
the latter-comprised of DakinT, RakinT, LakinT, KakinT, SakinT, and Hakini-is destructive. 

A number of later sources, beginning with the Rudrayama/a Tantra, identify these goddesses, 
which they call Yoginis, with the cakras as well as with the dhatus, the bodily constituents. The 
Rudrayamala Tantra's order ing identifies these YoginTs with the following subtle body locations: 
Da kinT is in the muladhara', Rakins in the svadhisthana', LakinT in the mani pura; Kakini in the 
anahata', Sakini in the visuddhk, and HakinT in the ajha.QJ Kusumamala, who is missing from 
this listing, is located in the feet in the Snmatottara Tantra; 68 other works place a figure named 
YakinT at the level of the sahasrara. 64 These Rudrayamala Tantra locations correspond, of 
course, to the "standard" names of the six cakras of later hathayogic tradition. They are, in fact, 
first called by these names in the KM, which correlates the six standard yogic body locations 
with its YoginTs of the "northern course." 

Mark Dyczkowski has argued that it was within the Kubjika traditions that the six-ca/cra 
configuration was first developed into a fixed coherent system.70 The KM, the root Tantra of the 
Kubjika tradition, locates the cakras and assigns each of them a number of "divisions" (bhedas) 
or "portions" (kalas), which approximates the number of "petals” assigned to each of these 
"lotuses" in later sources.71 We also encounter in the KM the notion of a process of yogic 
refinement or extraction of fluid bodily constituents, which is superimposed upon the vertical 
grid of the subtle body, along the spinal column, leading from the rectum to the cranial vault. 
Nonetheless, it would be incorrect to state that there is a hathayogic dynamic to the KM's 
system of the cakras. What is lacking are the explicit application of the term cakra to these 
centers, the explicit identification of these centers with the elements,72 and the deification or 
hypostasization of the principle or dynamic of this refinement process: here I am referring to 
that commonplace of hathayogic theory, the female kunda//ni or serpent power who has 
perhaps been evoked, albeit not by name, in the statement made In this source that one 
should, through utkranti, "impel the crooked one upward" (KM 23.114a). 



3. The Kundalini and the Channeling of Feminine Energies 


The KM makes a number of other statements that appear to betray its familiarity with a notion 
of this serpentine feminine nexus of yogic energy.? In KM 5.84 we read that “[faktis having the 
form of a sleeping serpent (is located at the End of the Twelve. ... Nevertheless, she is also to 
be found dwelling in the navel...."74 This serpentine {bhujanga-akara) sakti is connected in this 
passage to mantras and subtle levels of speech, through which she is reunited with Siva. A 
later passage (KM 12.60-67) describes the sexual "churning" {rr\a[n]thanam) of an inner phallus 
{lingam) and vulva (yoni) that occurs in the manipura cakra," that is, at the level of the navel. 
Here, however, the language is not phonematic, but rather fluid: this churning of Siva and Sakti 
produces a flood of nectar. 

This is not, however, the earliest mention of this indwelling female serpent to be found in Hindu 
literature. This distinction likely falls to the circa eighth-century C.E. Tantrasadbhava Tantra, 76 
which similarly evokes her in a discussion of the phonematic energy that also uses the image 
of churning: 

This energy is called supreme, subtle, transcending all norm or practice. ... Enclosing within 
herself the fluid drop (bindu) of the heart, her aspect is that of a snake lying in deep sleep... she 
is awakened by the supreme sound whose nature is knowledge, being churned by the bindu 
resting in her womb. . . . Awakened by this [luminous throbbing], the subtle force (kala), Kundali 
is aroused. The sovereign bindu (Siva], who is in the womb of Sakti, is possessed of a fourfold 
force (kala). By the union of the Churner and of She that is Being Churned, this [Kundali] 
becomes straight. This [Sakti), when she abides between the two bindus, is called Jyestha. ... 
In the heart, she is said to be of one atom. In the throat, she is of two atoms. She is known as 
being of three atoms when permanently abiding on the tip of the tongue....77 

In this passage we may be in the presence of the earliest mention of a coiled "serpent energy"; 
however, the term that is used here is kundalT, which simply means "she who is ring-shaped." 
This is also the term that one encounters in the KJnN, which evokes the following goddesses in 
succession as the Mothers (matykas) who are identified with the "mass of sound" (sabdaras\) 
located in "all of the knots" (sarvagranthe§u) of the subtle body: Varna, Kundali, Jyestha, 
ManonmanT, Rudra-sakti, and Ka makhya.78 Also mentioned in this passage are the "female" 
phonemes called the Matykas ("Little Mothers”) and the "male" phonemes called the Sabdarasi 
("Mass of Sounds”). Here we already detect the process of the semanticization of the Goddess 
and her energies, a process that becomes predominant in later Tantric traditions.79 In another 
passage the KJON describes Varna as having an annular or serpentine form {kundalakyti) and 
extending from the feet to the crown of the head: the raising of this god dess from the rectum 
culminates with her absorption at the End of the Twelve, to Once again the kunda//ni serpent 
appears to be present here in everything but precise name. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the names of the Mother goddesses evoked in the KJON. In 
Saivasiddhanta metaphysics, the goddess Jyestha(devi), mentioned in the KJnN and 



Tantrasadbhava passages, is described as assuming eight forms, by which she represents 
eight tattvas: these are Varna (earth), Jyestha herself (water), Raudri (fire), Kair (air), 
Kalavikarant (ether), Balavikarani (moon), BalapramathinT (sun), and Manonmani (Siva-hood). 
This group of eight are said to be the faktis of the eight male Vidyesvaras of the Saivasiddhanta 
system, the deifications of the eight categories of being that separate the "pure" worlds from 
the "impure."81 With this enumeration, we may surmise that Matsyendranatha was drawing on 
the same source as the Saiddhantika metaphysicians.82 In addition, we once more see a 
hierarchization of internalized goddesses, identified here with the five elements (and a number 
of their subtler evolutes), as well as with the ordering of phonemes within the yogic body. That 
these are projected upon the grid of the yogic body is made clear by the fact that they are said 
to be located in all the knots." Finally, this list of deities from the Saiddhantika system is 
complemented by the Mother named Kundali whom the KJhN locates between Varna (earth) 
and Jyestha (water).83 It is a commonplace of later subtle body mapping to identify the five 
lower cak ras with the five elements: Kundali would thus be located, according to this schema, 
between the rectal muladhara (earth) and the genital svadhisthana (water). 

Jyestha ("Eldest") is a goddess whose cult goes back to the time of the fifth- to second-century 
B.C.E. Baudhayana Grhya Sutra. 84 As was indicated in chapter 2, she is a dread goddess 
who is mentioned together or identified with such terrible Mothers as HarTtT, Putana, and 
Jara,85 and inauspicious ('a/ak§mi) astrological configurations in the Indian calendar, the month 
of Jyai§tha, falling as it does in the deadly heat of the premonsoon season, is the cruelest 
month. Jye§tha's names and epithets are all dire—"Ass-Rider," "Crow-Bannered," and "Bad 
Woman" (Alak§mT)-and she is depicted in her iconography with a sweeping broom, the 
symbolic homologue of the winnowing fan carried by the smallpox goddess Sitala. Jyestha 
belongs to un early triad of goddesses—the other two being Varna and Raudri—who would 
later become identified with the three Saktis (Iccha-, Jhana- and Kriya-), the three phonemes A, 
A, and I, as well as the goddesses Para, Apara, and Parapara of the Trika pantheon. 
References to Para, Apara, and Parapara in the Malinwijayottara Tantra (3.30-33) indicate that 
this triad was an appropriation of an earlier threefold division of classes of Mothers: those that 
liberate souls (aghorah), those that impede souls (ghorah), and those that drag souls 
downward (ghorafarah).87 

Both the KJnN account of the raising of the ring-shaped goddess Varna from the level of the 
rectum to the End of the Twelve and the statement in KM 5.84 that Sakti dwells in the form of a 
sleeping serpent in both the cranial vault and the navel are precursors of the dynamic role of 
the kundalim in later hathayogic sources. In the KJON passage, the goddess's ring shape 
evokes the circles of YoginTs that rise into the air at the conclusion of their cremation-ground 
rites-and it should be recalled here that the cakras themselves are referred to as cremation 
grounds in the later hathayogic literature 88 In the KM passage, it is the upward motion of 
feminine energy that is stressed. 

Perhaps the earliest occurrence of the term kundalini (as opposed to kundali) is found in the 



third hexad {§aska) of the tenth- to eleventh-century Jayadrathayamala,89 which, in a 
discussion of the origin of mantras from the supreme god Bhairava, relates the kun da/ini to 
phonemes as well as to the kalas, to which we will return: 

Maya is the mother of the phonemes and is known as the fire-stick of the mantras. She is the 
kunda//ni Sakti, and is to be known as the supreme kala. From that spring forth the mantras as 
well as the separate clans, and likewise the Tantras. ...90 

Abhinavagupta, who likely took his inspiration from all of the sources we have been reviewing, 
develops this principle in his discussion of the upper and lower kundalin\s, which are two 
phases of the same energy, in expansion and contraction, that effects the descent of 
transcendent consciousness into the human microcosm, and the return of human 
consciousness toward its transcendent source. Often he portrays these as spoked wheels that, 
aligned along a central axis or axle, rise and descend to whirl in harmony with one another. In 
spite of the highly evocative sexual language he employs, Abhinavagupta's model is 
nonetheless one of phone matic, rather than fluid, expansion and contraction." 

It not until the Rudrayamala Tantra and the later hathayogic classics ar tributed to 
Gorak§anatha that the kundalini becomes the vehicle for fluid, rather than phonematic 
transactions and transfers. This role of the kunda//ni in the dynamics of yogic body fluid transfer 
is brought to the fore in a portion of the Tantric practice of the five M-words, which Agehananda 
Bharati describes: 

When the practitioner is poised to drink the liquor, he says "I sacrifice": and as he does so, he 
mentally draws the coiled energy of the Clan {kula kunda\\n\) from her seat in the base cakra. 
This time, however, he does not draw her up into the thousand-petaled sahasrara in the cranial 
vault, but instead he brings her to the tip of his tongue and seats her there. At this moment he 
drinks the beverage from its bowl, and as he drinks she impresses the thought on his mind that 
it is not he himself who is drink ing, but the ku/a-Zcundal/ni now seated on the tip of his tongue, 
to whom he is offering the liquid as a libation. In the same manner he now empties all the other 
bowls as he visualizes that he feeds their contents as oblations to the Goddess-for the ku/a- 
/fundalini is the microcosmic aspect of the universal Sakti. 92 

Here, the coiled energy at the tip of the practitioner's tongue is not spit ting phonemes, as in the 
Tantrasadbhava Tantra passage quoted above, but rather drinking ritual fluids, which are so 
many substitutes for, or actual instantiations of, vital bodily fluids. One may speculate as to why 
it is that the feminine principle of yogic energy comes to be represented as a serpent, now 
coiled, and now straightened. Of course, there seems to be some sort of elective affinity 
between the kunc/a//ni's function and form-however, the avian gander (hamsa), which doubles 
for the kundalini in a number of sources, appears to fulfill the same function of raising energy 
from the lower to the upper body.93 The KJON's discussion of the "goddess named Varna" is 
framed, tellingly, by a disquisition on the hamsa: 

From below to above the gander sports, until it is absorbed at the End of the Twelve. Seated in 



the heart it remains motionless, like water inside a pot. Having the appearance of a lotus fiber, 
it partakes neither of being nor of nonbeing. Neither supporting nor supported, it is omniscient, 
ris ing in every direction. Spontaneously, it moves upward, and sponta neously it returns 
downward. ... Knowing its essence, one (is freed] from the bonds of existence. ... In the ear 
forally) and in the heart, the de. scription of the gander is to be made known. [Its) call becomes 
manifest in the throat, (audible] near and far. From the base of the feet to the highest height, 
the [goddess) named Varna has the form of a ring (kun. dalal<§t\m). It is she who, seated in the 
anus, rises upward until she is ab sorbed at the End of the Twelve. Thus indeed the gander 
sports in the midst of a body that is both auspicious and inauspicious.94 

Lilian Silburn suggests that it is the serpent's coiling and straightening that explain its projection 
upon the subtle body: a venomous serpent, when coiled, is dangerous; straightened, it is no 
longer threatening. This would be of a piece with the characterization of the kundalin\ as 
"poison" when she lies coiled in the lower body and "nectar" when she is extended upward into 
the cranial vault. Or, Silburn suggests, the image of the kunda/ini is one that borrows from the 
Vedic creatures Ahir Budhnya and Aja Ekapada, or the Puranic Sesa and Ananta. In fact, the 
KJKN describes the Goddess's body as being "enveloped in fire and having the form of 
Ekapada (t.e., of a serpent)."95 I am more inclined to see the kundalim's origins in the role of 
the serpent in Indian iconography. Temples and other buildings are symbolically supported by a 
serpent that coils around their foundations, an image represented graphically by a certain 
number of Hindu temples in Indonesia. Similarly, images of the Buddha and later of Vi§nu are 
figured with a serpent support and canopy. Finally, the phallic emblem of Siva, the lingam, is 
often sculpted with a coiled serpent around its base, whose spread hood serves as its canopy. 
This is a particularly evocative image when one recalls that the kundalim is figured in the 
classical hathayogic sources as sleeping coiled three and a half times around an internal 
lingam, with her hood or mouth covering its tip. When the yogin awakens her through his 
practice of postures and breath control, she pierces the lower door to the medial su§umna 
channel and "flies" upward to the place of Siva in the cranial vault. 


4. Transformations in the Art of Love 

The theoreticians of post-tenth-century c.e. high Hindu Tantra were es. pecially innovative in 
their integration of aesthetic and linguistic theory into their reinterpretation of earlier theory and 
practice. As such, the acoustic and photic registers lie at the forefront of their metaphysical 
systems, according to which the absolute godhead, which is effulgent pure consciousness, 
communicates itself to the world and especially to the human microcosm as a stream or wave 
of phosphorescent light, and as a "gar land" of the vibrating phonemes of the Sanskrit 
language. And because the universe is brought into being by a divine outpouring of light and 
sound, the Tantric practitioner may return to and identify himself with this pure consciousness 
by meditatively recondensing those same photemes of light and phonemes of sound into their 



higher principles. 

This is, in the main, a gnoseological process, in which knowing takes priority over doing. In fact, 
as Alexis Sanderson has argued, one may see in the high Hindu Tantra of the later Trika and 
SrTvidya the end of ritual: "since (the) Impurity (that is the sole impediment to liberation) has 
been dematerialized, ritual must work on ignorance itself; and to do this it must be a kind of 
knowing."% Of course, a similar transformation had already occurred over two millennia earlier 
in India, in what Jan Heesterman has termed the transformation of sacrifice into ritual: 

The "science of ritual” ... should be rated as a paradigm of what Max Weber called "formal 
rationality." Its rational bent becomes apparent when we notice that it is not just to be done but 
is required to be “known." What has to be known are the equivalences, the keystone of 
ritualistic thought, to which the ubiquitous phrase "he who knows thus" refers.97 

In a sense, high Hindu Tantra ritualizes-that is, "gnoseologizes" - Kaula sacrifice in the same 
way that the Brahmanas did the sacrificial system of the Vedic Samhitas; and it is worth 
recalling here that the term "Tantra" originally applied to the auxiliary acts of the ritual complex 
of a given sacrifice. It is the general and largely unchangeable part of the complex and the 
same for all sacrifices of the same type.98 

With this, we return to the practice of the kamakala, introduced in chapter 4.99 In the high 
Hindu Tantric context, the ritual component of the kamakala — that is, rajapana, the drinking of 
female discharge -be comes abstracted into a program of meditation whose goal is a 
nondiscursive realization of the enlightened nondual consciousness that had there tofore been 
one's object of knowledge. Through the meditative practice of mantras (phonematic, acoustic 
manifestations of the absolute) and of mandalas or yantras (photemes, i.e., luminous, graphic, 
visual representations of the same), the consciousness of the practitioner is uplifted and 
transformed to gradually become god-consciousness. But what is the nature of the "practice" 
involved here? It is reduced to knowing, as the most significant SrTvidya work on the kamakala, 
aptly entitled Kamakalavl ITsa ("The Love-Play of the Particle of Desire"), 100 makes clear 
(verse 8): "Now this is the vidya of Kama-kala, which deals with the sequence of the cakras 
(the nine triangles of the SrTcakral of the DevT. He by whom this is known becomes liberated 
and (the supreme Goddess) Mahatripurasundari Herself.” 

Yet even as the acoustic and the photic, phosphorescing drops of sound lay at the forefront of 
high Hindu Tantric practice, there was a substratum that persisted from other traditions, a 
substratum that was neither acoustic nor photic but, rather, fluid, with the fluid in question being 
sexual fluid. As we have seen in these earlier or parallel traditions, it was via a sexually 
transmitted stream or flow of sexual fluids that the practitioner tapped into the source of that 
stream, usually the male Siva, who has been represented iconographically, since at least the 
second century B.C.E., as a phallic image, a lingam. Siva does not, however, stand alone in 
this flow of sexual fluids. In most Tantric contexts, his self-manifestation is effected through his 
female hypostasis, the Goddess, whose own sexual fluid carries his divine germ plasm through 



the lineages or transmissions of the Tantric clans, clans in which the YoginTs play a crucial role. 
In the earlier Kaula practice, it was via this flow of the clan fluid through the wombs of YoginTs 
that the male practitioner was empowered to return to and identify himself with the godhead. It 
was this that lay at the root of the original practice of the kamakala, the Art of Love. 


5. Srlvidya Practice of the Kamakala 

Here I present a detailed account of the multileveled symbolism of the kamakala, as it is found 
in the primary Srividya sources, in order to demonstrate how the description itself of the 
kamakala diagram represents a semanticization or overcoding of the Kaula ritual upon which it 
is based. A word on the meanings and usages of this term is in order, composed as it is of two 
extremely common nouns, both of which are possessed of a wide semantic field. The simplest 
translation of the term might well be "The Art (kala) of Love f/cama).” Two other important 
senses of the term kala yield the additional meanings of "Love's Lunar Digit" or "Love's 
Sixteenth Por tion." Earlier, we also saw the use of the term kala in early yogic body 
descriptions as a subtle force, synonymous with the kunclalin\, and the mother of phonemes. 

101 Commenting on Abhinavagupta's Tantraloka (TA), Jaya ratha (fl. ca. 1225-1275) refers to 
the kamakala or /ramatattva as the "Particle (or Essence) of Love," a gloss to which I will return. 

102 

Nowhere in the history of these medieval traditions is the kamakala ac corded greater 
importance than in Srividya, which, likely born in Kashmir in the eleventh century, came to 
know its greatest success in south India, where it has remained the mainstream form of Sakta 
Tantra in Tamil Nadu, down to the present day.103 The kamakala is of central importance to 
Srividya because it is this diagram that grounds and animates the SrTcakra or SrTyantra, the 
primary diagrammatic representation of the godhead in that tradition. Thus verse 8 of the 
thirteenth-century Kamakalavilasa [KKV] of Punyanandanatha states that "the V/dya of the 
Kamakala . . . deals with the sequence of the Cakra [of the SrTcakral of the DevT. . . ."104 
The SrTcakra is portrayed as a "drop" {b'mdu) located at the center of an elaborate diagram of 
nine nesting and interlocking triangles (called ca/rras), surrounded by two circles of lotus petals, 
with the whole encased within the standard gated frame, called the "earth citadel” (bhupura). 
The principal ritual practice of Srividya is meditation on this cosmo gram, which stands as an 
abstract depiction of the interactions of the male and female forces that generate, animate, and 
ultimately cause to re implode the phenomenal universe-as-consciousness. The practitioner's 
meditative absorption into the heart of this diagram effects a gnoseological implosion of the 
manifest universe back into its nonmanifest divine source, and of mundane human 
consciousness back into supermundane god-consciousness, the vanishing point at the heart of 
the diagram. In the Srividya system, these male and female principles are named Kamesvara 
and Kamesvarl, “Lord of Love" and "Our Lady of Love," a pair we have already encountered in 
an Indonesian ritual of royal consecration. 105 



To maintain the image of the drop, as the Srividya sources do, it is ap. propriate to conceive the 
entire diagram, with its many “stress lines" of intersecting flows of energy and consciousness, 
as a diffraction pattern of the wave action initiated when the energy of a single drop, falling into 
a square 

recipient of calm water, sends out a set of ripples that interfere constructively and destructively 
with one another. This, too, appears to be the image the Srividya theoreticians had in mind 
when they described the relationship of the nonmanifest male and manifest female aspects of 
the godhead in terms of water and waves. In his commentary on Yoginihydaya (YH) 1.55, the 
thirteenth- to fourteenth-century Amstananda (whose teacher, Punyanandanatha, was the 
author of the KKV) 106 states: 

The waves are the amassing, the multitude of the constituent parts of Kamesvara and 
KamesvarT. It [the heart of the Sricakra) is surrounded by these waves and ripples as they 
heave (together). . . . Here, the word "wave" (urmi) means that Paramesvara (here, a synonym 
of Kamesvara), who is light, is the ocean; and KamesvarT, who is conscious awareness, is its 
flowing waters, with the waves being the multitude of energies into which they [Paramesvara 
and KamesvarT) amass themselves. Just as waves arise on the (surface of the ocean and are 
reabsorbed into it, so too the (SrT cakra, composed of the thirty-six fattvas ... arises from and 
goes (back to Paramesvara). 107 

It is, then, a phosphorescing (sphurad) drop of sound (bindu) that animates this cosmogram 
and the universe, and into which the mind of the person who meditates upon it is resorbed. 
This drop is the point located at the center of the SrTcakra, and the kamakala is a "close-up," as 
it were, of this drop. When one zooms in on it meditatively, one sees that it is composed of 
three or four elements whose interplay constitutes the first moment of the transition, within the 
godhead, from pure inferiority to external manifestation, from the pure light of effulgent 
consciousness (prakasa) to conscious awareness (v/marsa). I now give an account of these 
constituent elements of the kamakala and the means and ends of meditation upon them, as 
described in the SrTvidya and the broader Tantric literature. 108 

Dirk Jan Hoens has translated kamakala as the "Divine Principle (kala) [manifesting itself as] 
Desire (kama)." In this context, 

the triad of Siva-Sakti-Nada [are given the name Kamakala. ... Siva and Sakti are called 
Kamesvara and KamesvarT. The kamakala symbol izes the creative union of the primeval 
parental pair; a pulsating, cosmic atom with two nuclei graphically represented by a white and 
red dot which automatically produce a third point of gravity. This situation is often represented 
in graphical form as a triangle. This can be done in two ways: with the point upwards or 
downwards. ... A final step is taken when this triad is enriched with a fourth element so as to 
constitute the graphic representation of the most potent parts of Devi's mystical body 
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Figure 8. a. Kamakala yantra according to the Yoginihidaya Tantra. Adobe Photoshop image. 


(also in this context she is called Kamakala or TripurasundarT): her face, two breasts (the white 
and red bindus) and womb [yoni]. They are represented by the letter I written in an older form 
akin to the Newari sor Brahmi) sign, or by the ha (the "womb" is often called hardhakala, "the 
particle consisting of half the ha," i.e., its lower part). ...109 

In this yantra (fig. 8.a), 110 the upturned triangle represents Siva, and the downturned triangle, 
his consort Sakti. Ill At the apex of the upturned Siva triangle, we find the Sanskrit grapheme 
A, which is also the sun and the mouth of the maiden who is the support for this meditation. 
This is also termed the "medial bindu." The two bindus or points that form the visarga (the surd 
Sanskrit phoneme represented by two bindus) are the two base angles of this triangle: they are 
identified with fire and the moon. They are also the breasts of the maiden. Located between 
these two and pointing downward is the apex of the downturned Sakti triangle, which is the yoni 
of the maiden and the locus of the grapheme HA. Natanandanatha, the commentator of the 




KKV, explains that these elements, taken together, constitute a phonematic rendering of the 
kamakala, since Kama is Para masiva (whose desire to create gives rise to the universe), pure 
effulgence, and the first phoneme, which is A; and Kala signifies reflective consciousness and 
the last phoneme, which is HA.112 

Located in the heart of the hexagon formed by the two intersecting triangles is the kunda/Zni, 
the coiled serpent who here takes the form of the Sanskrit grapheme T (which, together with the 
bindu—the graphic dot over a Sanskrit character that represents the nasalization of a sound - 
becomes Im) However, Im is also the special grapheme of the supreme Srividya goddess, 
TripurasundarT. Termed the trikhanda ("having three parts"), it is meditatively viewed as the 
body of the goddess, composed of head, breasts, and yoni. 13 As such, it constitutes a 
redoubling of the symbolism of the intersecting Siva and Sakti triangles. It is in the form of the 
Im grapheme then, that energy, in the coiled form of the kundalim serpent, dwells between the 
bindu and the visarga, that is, between the first and last phonemes and graphemes of the 
Sanskrit "garland of letters." Lastly, the kundalim is represented in the form of the serpentine 
grapheme Im because it is a commonplace of the Hindu yogic tradition that the female Sakti, 
which dwells in a tightly coiled form in the lower abdomen of humans, can be awakened 
through yogic practice to uncoil and rise upward, along the spinal column, to the cranial vault. 
Here then, the grapheme Im also represents a yogic process that extends from the base to the 
apex of the yogic body. Later commentators would find additional correlates to this 
configuration, identifying the four components of face, breasts, and yoni with four goddesses, 
four stages of speech, and four cakras within the subtle body. 114 

There are no less than six levels of overcoding in the Tantric interpretation of this diagram, 
which reflect so many bipolar oppositions medi inted by a third dynamic or transformative 
element. These oppositions are (1) Siva and Sakti, the male and female principles of the 
universe in es nence and manifestation; (2) the phonemes A and HA, the primal and final 
utterances of the phonematic continuum that is the Sanskrit alphabet; (3) the effulgent 
graphemes or photemes representing the phonemes A and HA, here the bindu (a single point 
or drop) and the visarga (a double point or drop); 115 (4) two subtle or yogic "drops," the one 
red and female and the other white and male, which combine to form a third "great drop"; 116 
(5) male and female sexual emissions; and (6) the corporeal mouth and vulva of the maiden 
upon whom this diagram is projected in Kaula-based practice. 

These bipolarities are mediated by the serpentine nexus of female energy, the kunda/ini, who in 
her yogic rise from the base to the apex of the system is described as telescoping the lower 
phonemes and graphemes of the Sanskrit garland of letters back into their higher evolutes, 
until all are absorbed in the bindu, the dimensionless point at which all manifest sound and 
image dissolve into silence and emptiness, in the cranial vault. Also bearing a yogic valence in 
this diagram and its interpretation are the elements sun, moon, and fire. Identified here with the 
upper bindu and lower visarga, respectively, these also represent the three primary channels of 
yogic energy, the right, left, and central channels, respectively. 



Finally, we also detect a sexual substrate to this diagram. First of all, the first member of the 
compound is, after all, "kama," erotic love, and the name of the Indian Eros or Love, whose arts 
are described in works like the Kama Sutra. Second, the ritual support of this meditation is a 
maiden's naked body. Of course, in high Hindu Tantra, the flesh-and-blood maiden substrate is 
done away with, with the abstract schematic visualization suf ficing for the refined practitioner. 
Yet she remains present, just beneath the surface of her geometric and semantic abstraction, 
as such was effected in these later cosmeticized traditions. In a discussion of the kamakala, the 
Yo ginthydaya describes the two bindus that make up the corners of the base of the Siva 
triangle and the breasts of the maiden as red and white in color. Here, the white and red drops 
are "Siva and Sakti absorbed in their movement of expansion and contraction."117 Clearly, the 
bindus so described are not abstract points but rather subtle drops of sexual fluids, that is, male 
se men and female uterine blood. 118 Thus, the b\ndu as photic grapheme (dimensionless 
point of light) and the bindu as acoustic phoneme (dimensionless vibration, particle of speech) 
are overcodings of the abstract red and white bindus of the subtle body physiology of yogic 
practice, which are in turn overcodings of concrete drops of male and female sexual fluids 
(particles of love). These unite, in the upper bindu at the apex of the triangle, in the mouth 
(mu/cbam) of the maiden, into a mababindu, a "great drop." We are reminded, however, that her 
mouth, the apex of the upturned Siva triangle, is “reflected" in her vulva, the apex of the 
downturned Sakti tri angle. 119 Furthermore, as we have noted, a woman's oral cavity is 
reflected, redoubled in her vulva, her "nether mouth." 

The fact that these divine principles were transacting in something more concrete than 
graphemes and phonemes is made abundantly clear even in these scholasticist, semanticizing 
sources. On the basis of terminology alone, we can see that the conceptual matrix is sexual. 
The absolute flashes forth, in phosphorescent effulgence (sphurada; ullasa). It expands as a 
phosphorescent wave, a welling, a swelling (sphurad-urmi) 120 ... thereby manifesting the 
cosmos made up of the thirty-six metaphysical categories (tattvas), from Siva down to the 
element earth. ... The Goddess is luminously conscious (prakasamarsana).... She is "throbbing 
incarnate" (span darupini), being immersed in bliss (ananda). ... The cosmos is her manifest 
form, but, though shining as the "essence of divine loveplay" (divyakndara sollasa), the 
Absolute is pure undivided light and bliss. 121 

The subliminal sexual referents of this abstract image of the "Art of Love" were not entirely lost 
on the SrTvidya theoreticians. That they were aware of such is made clear from a debate that 
raged within the school concerning the relative legitimacy of conventional (samaya) meditation 
on the kamakala as opposed to the Kaula form of the same. It was in this latter (and earlier) 
case that a maiden's naked body was used as the meditational substrate. 122 A number of 
Srividya commentators, led by the venerable seventeenth-century master Bhaskararaya, 
insisted on the literal use of this meditation support, together with the referents of the five M- 
words, all of which smacked of the Kaula practices. 123 Finally, the names of "Our Lord and 
Lady of Love," in addition to their associations evoked above, are also identified, in the pre¬ 
fourteenth-century Kalika Parana, with the pTtha of Kamakhya, whose sexual associations are 



legion in Tantric traditions. 124 

Elsewhere the worship of the sixteen Nitya goddesses who constitute the Goddess's retinue, 
and which SrTvidya tradition identifies with the six teen lunar tith\s,^25 includes offerings of 
meat and alcohol. It is especially the names of these sixteen Nitya goddesses that constitute 
the most obvious bridge between this and the earlier Kaula version of the same, given that 
these sixteen names are identical to those of the sixteen kala-saktis of the Silpa Prakasa. 126 
In SrTvidya sources these sixteen form the immediate entourage (avarana) of the Goddess, to 
whom sacrifices are to be offered, either in the central triangle or between the sixteen-petaled 
lotus and the square of the SrTcakra. In other words, they occupy the same place in these 
sources as the sculpted images of the "eightfold practice of the kamakala" occupied on the 
early Tantric temples of Orissa. 127 The sole variation between the two lists lies in the name of 
the first Sakti: she is KamesvarT in Srividya sources and KamesT in the Kaula diagram. 128 



6. Mantric Decoding and Kamatattva in the Later Trika 


It was the Kashmiri theoreticians, specifically Abhinavagupta and his disciple Ksemaraja, who 
were most responsible for the semanticization of Kaula ritual into a form acceptable to the 
Hindu "mainstream," to married householders, seekers of liberation, for whom the antinomian 
practices of the former were untenable. Here, in the socioreligious context of eleventh century 
Kashmir, these reformers of the Trika sought to win the hearts and minds of a conformist 
populace by presenting a cleansed version of Kaula theory and practice, while continuing to 
observe the original Kaula rites in secret, among the initiated virtuosi. This trend of the 
progressive refinement of antinomian practice into a gnoseological system grounded in the 
aesthetics of vision and audition culminates in the Srividya tradition. Quite significantly, it is the 
image of a drop (bindu) that recurs, across the entire gamut of Tantric theory and practice, as 
the form that encapsulates the being, energy, and pure consciousness of the divine; and so it is 
that we encounter a multiplicity of references to drops of fluid, drops of light, drops of sound, 
and drops of gnosis. The language of phonemes and photemes, of mantras and yantras, make 
it possible for practitioners of high Hindu Tantra to discuss, in abstract, asexual terms, what 
was and remains, at bottom, a sexual body of practice. Through it, particles of love become 
transformed into particles of speech. 

This is the explicit teaching of the (twelfth-century?) Vatulanatha Sutra (VMS) and its 
commentary by the sixteenth-century Anantasaktipada, 129 according to which the mystic is 
effortlessly initiated, without the aid of external gurus or masters, by his own divinized powers 
of cognition, called "YoginTs."130 In the sixth verse to his commentarial introduction, Anan 
tasaktipada evokes the "sutras emitted from the mouth of the YoginT," and, in fact, each of the 
aphoristic teachings of this text is, according to him, presented by an internal YoginT. It is in this 
way that that the overtly sex ual language of the fifth sutra, "From the sexual union of the 
Siddha and the YoginT the great mingling {vnahamelapa) arises,"131 is entirely sublimated and 
semanticized by Anantasaktipada: 

The expression "Siddha-Yogini" designates those who are YoginTs and Siddhas, that is, the 
divinities of the senses and the objects of the senses. Their close contact is the "sexual union" 
of the two: the coming together of object (what is grasped) and subject (grasper); or, again, 
their mutual and perfect embrace. By virtue of this embrace, an uninterrupted "great mystic 
union" {mahamelapa) occurs; that is, a sudden awakening or fluid equilibrium 
{tnahasamarasya) which takes place constantly and every where in the ether of transcendent 
consciousness, when the duality of subjectivity and objectivity has melted away. 

Here, the ritualized and sexualized Kaula "minglings" (melapas) of flesh and-blood YoginTs and 
Siddhas that once took place on isolated hilltops on new moon nights now occur at all times 
within the "heart" of the enlightened Tantric practitioner, where they form the entourage of 
Bhairava-as pure-consciousness and are characterized by their "extremely subtle vibrational 
activity." 132 In the context of these semanticized renderings, it is mantras that render one's 



practice effective, containing in their very sound structure a mystic gnosis that, in a 
gnoseological system, is liberating. In every Tantric tradition, mantras are phonematic 
embodiments of deities and their energies, such that to know the mantra, and to be able to 
pronounce and wield it correctly, becomes the sine qua non of Tantric practice. 133 These 
mantras, nondiscursive agglomerations of syllables, are entirely meaningless to an outsider; 
yet knowledge of their arcane meaning and, perhaps more importantly, the very divine energies 
embedded in their phonematic configuration render them incalculably powerful in transforming 
the practitioner into a "second Siva" and affording him unlimited power in the world. 

It is for this reason that mantras are themselves a matter of great secrecy and thereby subject 
to a wide array of security measures in their use and transmission.134 First of all, a mantra will 
generally be pronounced silently or inwardly, so as to not fall upon the wrong ears. When it is 
transmitted orally, as in the case of the initiation of a disciple by his teacher, this process is 
called "ear-to-ear" transmission {kamat karnopadesena). There exists, however, a massive 
textual corpus (called mantrasasfra) devoted to the discussion of secret mantras, which, in 
order to maintain the secrecy of these powerful, sect-specific utterances, are only given in 
code. 135 In these sources, mantric encoding and decoding can take a number of forms, 
including the embedding and "extraction" {uddhjti) of a mantra 136 from its concealment in the 
midst of a mass of mundane phonemes, through one or another sort of cryptogram, 137 or 
through more simple strategies of writing the mantra in reverse order, interchanging the 
syllables of a line, substituting an occult term for a phoneme, et cetera. However, we find in the 
texts of mantrasasfra, as well as in commentaries on texts in which mantras are given in code, 
"skeleton keys" that explain how to construct the mantric cryptograms, sets of equivalents for 
decoding occult terms, and so on. Here again, we find that a strategy of secrecy—implied in the 
encrypting of mantras - is undermined, in this case, by written instructions for their decryption. 

It is nonetheless essential to note here that in high Hindu Tantra the knowledge and 
manipulation of extremely complex mantras are, by simple virtue of the fact that they are 
utterances in the Sanskrit tongue, the privileged prerogative of the Indian literari, who are, 
nearly by definition, comprised of the brahmin caste. 138 For this reason, the likelihood of their 
being decrypted and used by non-brahmins is minimal-and high Hindu Tantra has been, from 
the outset, a mainly brahmanic prerogative. Now, Paul Muller-Ortega has argued, quite 
cogently, that the concealment of mantras through encoding/encryption, followed by their 
"revelation" through decoding/decryption, is of a piece with the theology of high Hindu Tantra, 
which maintains that these are the two modes of being that characterize the godhead in its 
expansion and contraction, into and out of manifest creation.139 That is, the decrypting of the 
mantra is, in and of itself, a mystic experience, a powerful communication of the Tantric gno sis 
to the initiate. 

In high Hindu Tantra, the acoustic practice of the mantra flows directly into, or is simultaneous 
with, the visual practice of the mandala. This we have already seen in the context of the 
kamakala diagram; the bindus are simultaneously mantric utterances and photic graphemes. 



The Goddess is said to have a "body composed of letters" (//p/fanu), which renders the act of 
reading them an audiovisual voyage of sorts through her body. Another grapheme will aid us in 
moving from this discussion of mantric encoding and encryption to an earlier time in the history 
of Hindu Tantra, when secrecy seemed not to have been such a vital and vexing issue. This is 
the phoneme E, whose grapheme, in the Sanskrit alphabet, more or less has the form of a 
downturned triangle. Because of its form, E is considered to be the privileged grapheme of the 
Goddess, the site of creation and joy, because it is identified as the "mouth of the YoginT." As 
before, the term "mouth" here refers to the Goddess's or Yogini's vulva, which is called a site of 
creation and joy and "beautiful with the fragrance of emission” 140 because, in early Hindu and 
Buddhist Tantra, one was reborn, re-created through initiation, and was assured the joy of 
liberation through the nether mouth of the YoginT.141 

Now, it is true that the Goddess, as the source of all mantras, is described in the high Hindu 
Tantric sources as bhinnayoni, 142 "she whose vulva is spread”—but the question then arises 
as to how a woman embodying the Goddess would have been able to transmit mantras, sound 
formulas, through her vulva. This depiction of the Goddess is in fact found in a discussion, by 
Abhinavagupta, of MalinT, the goddess identified with the energy of intermediate speech 
{madhyama vac) in the form of the "Garland of Phonemes": "And this [Little Mother], by 
banging together with the Mass of Sounds, becomes the Garland of Phonemes, whose vulva is 
spread."143 

The fluid dynamic of this complex is made explicit in Kubjika traditions, which locate the 
Goddess's yoni at the level of the End of the Twelve of the subtle body, impaled there upon a 
subtle Siva linga that rises out of the cranial vault.144 This yoni is simultaneously a "womb of 
mantras" and the nexus of the energy of transmission of gnosis, in the form of the Goddess's 
"command" (ajna). As the source of mantras, the triangle is subdivided into fifty smaller 
triangles, nested inside of it, each of which contains a Sanskrit phoneme. "Each letter is 
worshiped as a Bhairava or a Siddha. Each one of them lives in his own compartment, which is 
itself "a yoni said to be 'wet' with the divine Command (ajha) of the energy of the transmission 
that takes place through the union they enjoy with their female counterparts."145 
The acoustic kamakala (or kamatativa), whose practice Abhinavagupta also describes is, once 
again, the visarga, comprised of two bindus, as found in the Srividya kamakala. 146 "Therefore, 
the venerable Ktv/agahvara ['Cave of the Clan') states that 'this visarga, which consists of the 
unvoiced (av. yakta\ ha particle [kala), 147 is known as the Essence of Desire (kamatattvaj. Still 
quoting from this lost source, he continues: "[It is] the unvoiced syllable which, lodged in the 
throat of a beautiful woman, (arises) in the form of an unintentional sound, without forethought 
or concentration (on her part): entirely directing his mind there [to that sound, the practitioner) 
brings the entire world under his control."148 Here, Abhinavagupta's bridge, between external 
ritual (if not sexual) practice and internalized speech acts, is the sound a woman makes while 
enjoying sexual inter course—a barely articulated "ha, ha, ha."149 It is this particle of speech 
(kala) that is the essence of desire or love: in other words, the "ha" sound of the visarga is the 



semanticization of sex in Abhinavagupta's system. However, as in the case of SrTvidya, the 
"practice of the kamakala is reduced to meditative concentration, this time upon a syllable. 
Ritual doing has been reduced, once again, to a nondiscursive form of knowing. How ever, the 
presence of a sexual signifier again orients us back in the direction of a Kaula substratum that 
involved ritual practices of a sexual order. 


7. The Masculinization of Tantric Initiation 

In chapters 3 and 4, I presented a wealth of data to argue that the "insanguination" of the male 
initiate by a Yogini lay at the heart, if not the source, of Kaula initiation and ritual. At the same 
time, many of these rituals also brought a male actor into play in the person of the teacher or 
master (guru or acarya),150 with the combined sexual emissions of the pair transforming the 
initiand from an undetermined biologically given pasu into a kula putra, a son of the clan. As 
one moves forward in time, and out of the Kaula context and into more conventional forms of 
Tantra, the role of the Yogini becomes increasingly eclipsed by that of the male master. In fact, 
this shift toward "guru-ism" is one of the most fundamental dynamics in the development of 
later Tantra. The male guru gives birth to a new member of the Tantric order by inseminating his 
novice with male sexual fluid, which is nothing other than the seed of the male Siva himself. 

This transmission is termed initiation by penetration {vedha/mayT dfksa) In a number of 
contexts, 151 with the next move—the total sublimation of the sexual drop (bindu) or seed 
(blya) into a seed mantra (bTja-mantra) — occurring in nearly every high Hindu Tantric tradition. 
Siva, the divine revealer of the Linga Parana, states that "initially my eternal command (ama) 
arose out of my mouth."152 Mark Dyczkowski links this statement to a description found in an 
early Kaula work, the Kularafnoc/dyofa, in his discussion of the term ajna, which is reproduced 
in chapter 3. In this latter text, the guru initiates the disciple by literally transmitting the 
"command" to him through the recitation of mantras, at the level of the ajha cakra, the "Circle of 
Command." 153 In his account of yedhadTk§a, Abhinavagupta states that the disciple should 
press himself against the master, who, in order to effect a perfect fusion {samarasfbhavef), 
should be mouth to mouth and body to body with him.154 

In fact, rituals of male-to-male transmission or initiation predate Saivism and Kaula traditions by 
at least two millennia. They constitute the Vedic norm, as it were, as evidenced in the Atharva 
Veda (AV) statement that "the teacher, when he initiates his pupil, places him, like a fetus, in 
side of his body. And during the three nights (of the initiation), he carries him in his belly...."155 
The Brhadaranyaka Upani§ad (1.5.17) describes the transmission (sampratti) of breath from a 
dying father to his son in similar terms: "When he dies to this world, he penetrates his son with 
his breaths. Through his son, he maintains a support in this world, and the divine and immortal 
breaths penetrate him." Finally the KausTtaki Upani§ad ('2.15) anticipates Abhinavagupta's 
instructions for vedhadTkna by at least twelve hundred years: “When the father is at the point of 
dying, he calls his son [to him).... [The] father lies down, dressed in new clothing. Once he has 



arrived (there), the son lies down upon him, touching [his father's] sense organs with his [own] 
sense organs." 156 

As Paul Mus argued over sixty years ago, the guiding principle of these ancient sources was 
"not that one inherits from one's (father); rather, one inherits one's father.'']57 This was not, 
however, the implicit or explicit model of initiation in the later Tantric traditions. Rather than 
being the extension of a preexisting brahmanic mode of male self-reproduction, this was rather 
a reversal and masculinization of the Kaula model of hetero sexual reproduction. That is, the 
Tantric yedha(may\j dik§a and other initiations and consecrations self-consciously removed the 
feminine from the reproductive process, usually by internalizing and semanticizing her as the 
guru's sa/di, the "mother of the phonemes" and "fire stick of the mantras" passively transmitted 
from the guru's mouth into that of his disciple. 156 So, for example, in his general introduction 
to Tantric initiation in the TA, Abhinavagupta quotes the Ratnama/a Tanka in stating that when 
the master places the malini (mantra) on the disciple's head, it's effect is so powerful that it 
makes him fall to the ground. 159 Here as well, the Yogini-how ever instrumentalized she may 
have been in the Kaula rites in which the silent discharge from her nether mouth transformed 
an initiate into a member of the clan-has now been semanticized out of existence. As largued in 
chapter 3, advances in Indian medical knowledge were such that a 

woman's contribution, in the form of her "female discharge," to the conception of a fetus, was 
well known by the time of the emergence of the Kaula rites. This understanding of the biology 
of reproduction, so important to the development of the Yogini Kaula, was therefore consciously 
censored and sublimated in the initiation rites of later high Hindu Tantra. *This paradigm 
nonetheless persists in the Bengali traditions of the dJksa guru (master of initiation) and the 
sTkna guru (teaching master). In both Sa hajiya Vai§nava and Baul traditions, the former, who is 
a male transmitter of mantras, plays a secondary role to the latter, who is female and whose 
"teaching" is received through her sexual emissions. 160 

In these rituals and their mythological representation, the guru inseminates his disciple by 
spitting into his mouth, 161 a masculinized alloform of transmitting a chew of betel between 
mouths.162 Curiously, this type of transmission also becomes transposed into Indian Sufi 
hagiographical literature from the time of the Delhi Sultanate: 

Now there was one man who had that very day become a disciple of the Shaykh; he was called 
Jamal-al-dTn Ravat. The Shaykh told him to go forth and give an answer to the (unnamed) 
Jogi's display of powers. When Jamal-al-dTn hesitated to do so, the Shaykh called him up close 
to him and took some pan out of his own mouth and placed it with his own hand in Jamal-al- 
dln's mouth. As Jamal-al-dTn ate the pan he was overcome by a strange exaltation and he 
bravely set out for the battle. He went to the Jogi. ... When the Jogi had exhausted all his tricks 
he then said, "Take me to the Shaykh! I will become a believer."... At the same time all the 
disciples of the JogT became Muslims and made a bonfire of their religious books.163 

Another tradition that blends Sufi and Tantric imagery, if not practice, is that of the Nizarpanthis 
of western India, whose "way of the basin" ritual was described in chapter 3.164 Here, it will be 



recalled that the term Paya/ is used by Nizarpanthis for the mixture of sperm and churma that 
all participants consume at the end of this ritual. This terminology appears to have been 
inspired by Sufi traditions, in which “taking the cup" (piya/a lena), that is, sharing a drink of milk 
with the master, is a transformative moment in initiation rites. However, here as well, the "milk” 
in the cup may have originally been the semen of the initiating pTr, diluted in water.165 


8. Prescriptive Dreams and Visions 

Gananath Obeyesekere and, more recently, Isabelle Nabokov 16 have provided compelling 
analyses of the relationship between individual dreams visions, on the one hand, and the 
cultural norms for the interpretation of the same, on the other. Most often dreams and visions 
involve possession by a demonic being, which can only be expelled by a narrativized 
interpretation (within the cultural idiom, in these cases, Tamil or Singalese) followed by a 
dramatic ritual exorcism either improvised by the dreamer or choreographed by an independent 
ritual specialist, a cami. These camis, generally low-caste individuals, do not choose to practice 
their charismatic calling. Rather, they have been "recruited" by a deity, usually a goddess; that 
is, they too have been the objects of repeated possessions, invasions of their person, by a 
foreign being. It is their prior and ongoing possession experience that empowers them to 
diagnose and cure other similarly possessed persons.167 In this role, camis are similar-if not 
identical to tantr/kas. As Michel Strickmann has observed, the Tantric mantra mas ter 168 is a 
person who is enveloped by his dreams and visions, with the goal of Tantric ritual being to 
generate a sustained state of (wakeful) dreaming, such that a Tantric ritual, when properly 
performed, constitutes a "perfect dream." 169 Here, we may speak of what Sigmund Freud 
termed the "dream work,"170 the tantrika's ritual processing of the terrible nightmare 
demonesses that possess his own mind and body that permits him to see in them the one 
nurturing Mother goddess (or her male consort) that grounds their being as well as his own. 
This dream work, which is part and parcel of Kaula and Tantric initiation, continues throughout 
the practitioner's career. 

But dreams- or rather what one makes of dreams once one has "awakened," as dictated by 
one's cultural idioms—vary widely in their content and psychological impact. Here, a 
comparison between the prescriptive and transformative dreams and visions of two Tantric 
traditions-one Kaula and the other Saivasiddhanta- will offer us a window onto the ways in 
which high Hindu Tantra sublimated the transformative sexuality of Kaula rites that were, as 
Obeyesekere's and Nabokov's research and analysis show, commensurate with real-life 
experiences of many South Asians. Here, our proof texts will be the circa ninth- to tenth-century 
Brahmayamala (BY)171 and the 1095 C.E. Somasambhupaddhat\ (SSP).172 
The BY passage describes a series of ritually induced dreams or visions that noncelibate 
practitioners are to undertake to succeed in their practice and attain a number of supernatural 
enjoyments, including the power of flight. Three rituals are presented, whose increasing 



complexity is accompanied by assurances of enhanced results; here I will only present the third 
and most elaborate of the series.173 As in the two envisioning rituals that precede this one, the 
practitioner seeks to know his past lives-in order to discern whether acts committed in those 
lives may be creating impediments to the success of his Kaula practice in his present life-by 
meditating on the vulvas of a circle of ritual consorts. These rites therefore involve the "viewing 
of his own yoni," in which the yoni in question is at once the vulva that is his meditation support 
and the womb of the prior existence he is seeking to know. 

"Concerning the 'viewing of his own yoni,' listen now to the following Ipractice on the part of the 
practitioner. ... It is the bestower of fruits: pure and impure nectar, [and] the [eight supernatural 
powers] beginning with atomicity." Here, the practitioner is instructed to take a group of eight 
women, "the Saktis, etc., those (women) who are devoted to the [one] Sakti, who have 
authority over the pure stream, and who are likewise with out shame and without aversion." 
Next, he is to prepare an underground chamber, equipped with a water circulation system, and 
a store of worship items, food (including 100,000 sweetmeats), drinking water, and a couch- 
but no fire: only an oil lamp is to be used to see in the dark. 174 He then arranges the eight 
women around himself, at each of the cardinal and secondary directions. Then, he sexually 
arouses his Saktis in succession, 175 "effecting as many 'rebirths' [i.e., serial acts of sexual 
intercourse!) as his energy allows." This day sets the pattern for the "sequential method” that 
the practitioner will observe for up to six months. Having aroused the eight Saktis by day, the 
practitioner eats together with them by night. In this way, he "sees the vision of his own yoni, 
going back over eight births." 

At this point the text evokes a practice of the "Five Women of the Seal," in the context of which 
the most vivid visions occur. The male practitoner, who is "sealed in” here by a circle of four or 
five women, now experiences the arising of 

the great obstructors ('mahawghnani), all of them very terrifying... He should not be frightened 
either by these creatures ... or when he sees a fearsome serpent that seems to be devouring 
[him). He sees a she-cat with sharp teeth and a deformed body. Even seeing her, he ought not 
to be frightened, nor should he halt the ritual. He sees a very terrifying she rat, with the body of 
an obstructor. Drawing toward (a/far§ya) herself the person who abandons his worship (out of 
fear), that Sakti ... kills [him]. [A demoness] will say the words: "Stand up! I devour [you]!"... He 
is not to be frightened. ... Voices will come from outside (the underground chamber). [He will 
hear] the words "Kill! kill! Throw out food! Draw in [this] sinner!" ... [and] "Get up, get up, you 
witless one! You are taken by the order of the king!" Seeing (these demonesses], he is not to 
fear, and his mind should not depart from its meditation. The practitioner [will see] dreadful 
gape-mouthed forms. (There will be) buck-toothed Suktis licking him with their tongues. Seeing 
them, he should not fear. 

Without a doubt, they lick the essence [that is] inside the practitioner for the sake of knowledge. 
While this is taking place, supernatural expe. riences (will] arise, one at a time. ... His 



supernatural power, pervading the triple-world, will manifest itself. When the full six months 
[have passed], there is the visible manifestation of the [great] Goddess. . . . [Even when she 
appears] with her gape-mouthed form, she should not be feared by the possessor of mantras.... 
[The] completion [of the practice] is to be carried out by the practitioner in the midst of the circle 
of the eight (women). In the (circle of] seven, nothing more than the viewing of the yoni occurs. 
In the group of eight, there is, without a doubt, the daily arising of [supermundane] wisdom. 
Having attracted the bodies of every one of these beings, he thereby obtains that (wisdom). He 
becomes a Virile Hero, surrounded by yonis. 

At the conclusion of this heroic practice, the Tantric practitioner of this rite becomes a Virile 
Hero, standing alone, like the supreme male godhead itself, at the center of a mandala of 
feminine entities he now controls. This he has succeeded in doing through his "dream work," 
through his ability to maintain his sangfroid when assaulted by hordes of demonesses, howling 
beasts with sharp teeth and long tongues seeking to drain him of his vital essence both from 
without and within. This is the modus operandi of the modern-day tantrika, a visionary who 
induces possession by - or the vision of-a divinity, through a series of "spiritual exercises" by 
means of which lower beings, usually demonesses, are driven out or brought under control by 
the higher god, with whom he identifies. In fact, the configuration of the male practitioner at the 
center of a circle of eight females exactly re produces a Kaula representation of the "clan 
transmission" (ku/amnaya) as described in the Netra Tantra and other sources, in which the 
male deity Bhairava is enthroned in the heart of a lotus, on the eight petals of which are seated 
eight Mother goddesses. 176 As with the popular demonological traditions of South Asia, it is 
the family that is at the center of one's dream or trance-induced experience; what has changed 
here is that the family or clan is now comprised of superhuman families of goddesses whose 
powers sustain and energize the entire universe. 

The specificity of this Kaula tradition further lies in its privileging of the power (and the male 
conquest) of female sexuality, represented by eight Saktis in the Brahmayama/a passage. Eight 
is of course the "clan number": through the ku/ayaga and other initiation rituals, Kaula 
practitioners were reborn into families of the eight Mothers, which proliferated into the broader 
clans of the sixty-four Yoginis. In both the early Buddhist and Hindu Tantras, one finds ritual 
instructions for entering into the cosmic body of the divine clan via the powers of one of the 
eight Mothers, in initiation rites that involved possession ('avesa). In the controlled environment 
of the ritual, the danger of possession by these demonic female entities was both reduced and 
voluntarily induced by the heroic male practitioner: rather than being their passive victim, he 
actively transformed them into his instrument for the attainment of supernatural enjoyments. 177 
Through these rites, the eight Mothers became internalized, making the (male) body a temple 
in which to worship these powerful female entities. Now linked to the eight parts of the 
practitioner's subtle body, the Moth ers were seen as grounded in and projections of this new 
center, from which they were emitted and into which they were reabsorbed. 178 The notion of 
"family" is at once retained and expanded here: the threatening female nightmare horde, now 



identified with the vivifying powers of a cosmic family (ku/a), is sublimated into the mind-body 
complex of the male prac titioner. Yet the initiatory role of the Yogini never fully disappears in 
the Clan traditions, as in the case of the "Great Feast" (mahofsava) of the Siddhas and YoginTs, 
at which "only men and women initiated by a Yogini... in a dream are invited. ..." 179 
At the opposite end of the spectrum from the Kaula are those high Hindu Tantric traditions in 
which the popular goddess-based demonological traditions have been fully occulted by a direct 
male (god)-to-male (practitioner) initiation process and transmission of the Tantric gnosis. A 
case in point is the metaphysician Vasugupta (circa 825-875 C.E.), to whom the supreme male 
deity Siva revealed himself, in a dream, in the form of a text that became known as the 
Sivasutra, the "Aphorisms of Siva." 180 This sublimation of the feminine becomes the rule in 
elite brahmanic forms of Hindu sectarian practice, in which a technique of "divine envisioning" 
{divyadr^\\) is employed to identify directly with the supreme male godhead.181 
The Somasambhupaddhati's description of the highest Saivasiddhanta initiation, called 
nirvana-c//7csa, 182 epitomizes this censoring of the female from high Hindu Tantric practice. 
The passage opens with an instruction to the Tantric guru to "install ... his disciples (for the 
night) ... the renouncers lying on a bed of pure ashes, their heads to the south, their topknots 
knotted with the sikha (mantra), [and] protected by the astra Imantra). After having prayed to 
the God of Dreams, he leaves them." Here, a preliminary mantric protection is effected to 
ensure that no demonic power, no spirit of the dead, and especially no female entity invade the 
space of the initiation or the consciousness of the initiands. This is made clear in a number of 
Agamas, which, in their discussions of this initiation rite, place great emphasis on the means of 
protection (ra/cs/fan) of the sleeping initiands, comparing the protective mantras to a citadel with 
ramparts. Two such sources mention blood offerings (ba/i) and blood offerings to the "beings" 
(bhufaba//),183 clear references to the demonological underpinnings of this ritual. 

The SSP continues its exposition by stating that the aim of this initiation rite is to stimulate 
dreams in the initiands through the teaching of the mantra of the "Little Dream Man" 
(svapnamanavaka), the Indian equivalent of the Sandman, who is here identified with Siva.184 
This mantra, given in the verses that follow, concludes with this prayer to Siva: "O God of Gods! 

I beg of you to reveal to me, here in my sleep, all the acts [hidden] in my heart!" 185 As Helene 
Brunner notes, this prayer is made to the God of Dreams to know whether there remain any 
karmic traces that may bar their initiation on the following day. The god's reply will come in the 
form of the intervening night's dreams, which must of course be interpreted. The 
Siddhantasekhara states the matter aphoristically: "The guru invokes the dream mantra in 
order that they (the disciples] have visions in their sleep." This is the essence of the ritual: the 
disciples must dream! 186 

The extremely tame list of dreams that follows in the SSP, dreams whose karmic content the 
guru is called upon to interpret and to remedy through ritual expiations (prayascittas), indicates 
that we are, in this Saivasid. dhanta initiation, worlds away from the nightmare scenarios of the 
Kaula envisionings of "one's own yoni." Not one of the dreams has either a sex ual or a horrific 
content—they range from eating clotted milk to falling down an empty well. 187-precisely 



because the sleeping initiands have been protected from demonic invasions of their bodies and 
minds by a "citadel of mantras." And such is precisely the situation in these elite traditions: no 
fearsome female entity troubles the sleep and dreams of the male practitioners, whose ritual 
practice is quite entirely directed toward the supreme male deity Siva and his male entourage. 
The "dream work" has been elided here, with the total sublimation, or exclusion, of the terrifying 
feminine, in favor of an unthreatening male "Sandman." Yet these troublesome beings retain an 
occult presence in these elite rituals, the elaborate protective measures being taken against 
them constituting ample evidence of their invasive power. 

Despite their differences in emphasis, we can see that these two Tantric traditions share three 
common approaches to dreams and visions. First, both require that practitioners undergo a 
dream experience as part of their spiritual itinerary: for a number of reasons, they must dream. 
Second, both traditions work from the same worldview that places multitudes of dead and 
demonic beings at the periphery of a hierarchized mandala governed by a supreme deity, either 
male or female. Third, both give full value to the possession experience: for in high Hindu 
Tantra traditions, the ultimate end of the vision practice is samavesa, the "co-penetration" or 
"mutual possession" of two beings - the human practitioner and the divine-until they are 
realized to be one. However, whereas in the earlier Kaula traditions, success is only attained 
through transactions with terrifying female beings, the later saivasiddhanta source examined 
here literally walls these out from the practitioner's consciousness while denying the importance 
of the subconscious to his mind-body composite. The YoginTs have no place in this all-male 
universe. 


9. Sublimation of the Five M-words 

We have shown that high Hindu Tantra defeminized Kaula practice, either internalizing the 
feminine or simply removing women from its sublimated ritual program. If indeed, maithuna, the 
fifth ma/fara, has been excised from these sources, what of the referents of the other four M- 
words, the proscribed (for the purity-conscious upper castes) substances that also gave Kaula 
practice its specificity? As will be shown, these substances too, and the pollution and power 
they represent, are dispensed with through ritual substitutes and casuistic argumentation. In 
the end, there is nothing left of the Kaula legacy in high Hindu Tantra, which becomes 
indistinguishable from other forms of orthodox householder religious practice. 

We begin by looking at the transgressive language of the Kaula sources themselves. When the 
KnN enjoins the Kaula practitioner to eat "the flesh, clarified butter, blood, milk, and yogurt of a 
cow," in what appears to be a conflation of an orthodox abomination (bovicide) with an orthodox 
requirement (three of the pancagavya, the five pure products of the cow), we find ourselves in 
the presence of a deliberate subversion of orthodox canons and categories of purity. A few 
verses later, the same source recom mends the ritual consumption of the flesh of the jackal, 
dog, and other impure animals. 188 The Virava// Tantra, quoted by Jayaratha in his 



commentary to TA 4.243, undermines orthodox categories through a historical argument, 
stating that "the ancient ssis ate both beef and human flesh"; 189 and Jayaratha quotes an 
unnamed source in his commentary on TA 29.10 by declaring, "Tantric adepts who are Virile 
Heroes should eat that which the common man detests and, being revolting, is censorable and 
prohibited by the scriptures." The Byhat Samnyasa Upani§ad, not a Tantric text, simply 
reverses the poles of licit and illicit when it maintains that for the renouncer, "clarified butter is 
like dog's urine, and honey is equal to liquor. Oil is pig's urine and broth is equal to garlic. Bean 
cake and the like are cow's meat, and milk is equal to urine. With every effort, therefore, an 
ascetic should avoid clarified butter and the like...."190 

Of course, the Kaula traditions were less concerned with shocking the conventional sensibilities 
of the wider South Asian society than they were with the transformative effects, for the 
uninitiated, of eating the final member of the series, the clan fluid. We should also recall here 
that five M-words do not belong to the original Kaula traditions. One instead finds other sets of 
five — the Five Essences (pahcatattva),191 Five Nectars, Five Lamps (in Kalacakra 
Buddhism),192 or Five Jewels (urine, semen, menstrual blood, feces, and phlegm). A set 
comprised of these five, combined with seven other prohibited foods, is termed the "Set of 
Twelve Fluids" (dravyadvadasaka)A93 Alternately, it is an earlier set of three M-words, 
comprised of liquor, meat, and sexual fluids, that one finds in the TA and other Trika sources. 
194 When, however, one examines treatments of the five M-words in works belonging to the 
later Tantric revivals, they are most often presented in order to be equated with ritual 
substitutes. 

Even when the language is subversive in these later sources, the intention is casuistic. A prime 
example is a rhetorical sally found in the fifteenth-century Hathayogapradipika of 
Svatmaraman: "[The practitioner] should always eat the flesh of a cow {gomamsa) and drink 
strong liquor {amara-varun\). Him I consider to be well-born, whereas those who do otherwise 
are the ruin of their families." Svatmaraman, however, provides his own gloss on this verse: "By 
the word go (cow), the tongue is intended. Its entry into sa cavity in the palate is gomamsa- 
bhak§ar\a ('eating the flesh of a cow'). This indeed destroys the (five) great sins."195 In the 
later Tantric works, one finds for each of the five M-words a ritual substitute (pratinidhi). The 
Agamasara 196 declares that madya, liquor, refers to the nectar inter nally drunk in the cranial 
vault at the culmination of yogic practice; that mamsa, flesh, refers to the practitioner's tongue 
in the yogic technique of khecari mac/ra; that matsya, fish, refers to the absorption into the 
medial channel of the breaths moving in the right and left channels of the subtle body (these 
breaths, styled as two fish swimming in the Ganges and Yamuna Rivers, are to be swallowed 
into the central su§umna channel, the Sarasvati River); that tnudra refers to the dawning of 
inner knowledge in the sahasrara cakra, located in the cranial vault; and that maithuna, sexual 
union, refers to the supreme essence (paramatattva), from which s/dc/his and the knowledge of 
the absolute arise. 197 A similar yogic interpretation is found in the Kulamava Tantra,198 
which, in spite of the rhetorical glorification of the Kaula in its opening chapter, 199 shows itself 
to be an alto gether conventionalist work in its fourth chapter when it provides long lists of such 



equivalents and condemns the consumption of the referents of the original five M-words. 
Casuistry gives rise to countercasuistry, as in the case of the Jnanarnava, 200 a pre-sixteenth- 
century work that quite nearly reverses all of the Agamasara's "soft" readings of the five M- 
words, no doubt to make a point concerning the doctrine of radical nonduality (advaya)—that is, 
that there is no difference between the absolute and the lowest forms of manifest being-as held 
by many of the Kaula schools: 201 

From the perspective of one who has a consummate knowledge of dharma and adharma, there 
is purity even in the things of this world. ... The eating of cow dung and urine ... is prescribed as 
an expiation for such sins as the murder of a brahmin, so what stain can there be in [hu man) 
excrement and urine...? It is by means of menstrual blood that a body is in fact generated. How 
then can that by means of which liberation is realized be polluting {du§ana)l... Semen, as the 
root cause of the body, is assuredly pure. How is it that (men) revile it?202 

But countercasuistry can, in turn, give rise to counter-countercasuistry. The KAN repeats the 
verse quoted above from the Jhana/nava on the subject of menstrual blood and semen.203 
Yet, after having effected a reductio ad absurdum of every sort of brahmanic purity regulation, 
this same source then goes on to catalog the numerous ritual substitutes that orthodox brahmin 
practitioners were permitted to resort to in their practice.204 

This spirit of scrupulousness and attention to purity regulations, inspired no doubt by the real 
fear that contact with dangerous fluids would destroy one's very being, flies in the face of the 
fundamental Kaula and Tantric ideologies. More than this, they epitomize the "contracted 
consciousness" that is the antitype of the expanded god-consciousness of the Tantric 
practitioner, and they bar the path to the powers and supernatural enjoyments that give Tantra 
its specificity. The inhibitions, or sorts of dread or fear (sanka) by which the consciousness of 
the orthodox brahmin becomes contracted, have been enumerated by Jayaratha, in his TA 
commentary on the kulayaga. They are dread of loss of identity, dread of participation in non- 
Vedic rites, dread of impure Tantric incantations, dread of fluids (dravyasanka), dread of 
contamination by untouchables in caste promiscuous sexual rites, dread of entering the 
cremation grounds and the other impure sites in which the Tantric rites are observed, dread of 
assault or possession by the demonic beings that inhabit these sites (bhutasan/caj and dread of 
the human body (sarTrasanka), and, finally, dread of (non brahmanic) categories 
{tattvasanka).205 Finally, in a total reversal of standard notions of demonic possession, 
Abhinavagupta, citing the Ktv/agah vara Tantra and the Nisisamcara Tantra, dismisses such 
orthodox obsessions with conventionalist categories as so many Seizers (Grahas), “because 
they conceal the true self (autonomous, unitary consciousness) beneath a phantasmagoric 
pseudo-identity, contaminating and impoverishing it with categories unrelated to its essence." 
These "Eight Seizers," which combine to create the limited persona of the orthodox 
householder practitioner, are conformist obsessions with birth, traditional knowledge, family 
(kula), discipline, the body, one's country, conventional virtues, and wealth.206 
In this exegetical synthesis, the ultimate referent of purity regulations, like that of sexual 



practice, becomes an exalted state of consciousness. Once again, doing becomes subsumed 
under knowing. Thus, while there remains a place in the secret initiations of the Abhinavan 
corpus for the consumption of prohibited foods and sexual fluids, the goal of such practice has 
now become a breakthrough of consciousness rather than the transformative effects of these 
substances themselves. Kaula practice and its effects are now explained in terms of the value 
of transcending the "psychosis" of conformity to the exoteric religion, 207 as epitomized in the 
use of the Five Jewels, mentioned above. 

The hesitation which prevents the majority from accepting the validity of the Kaula and Tantric 
revelation becomes identical in this perspective with the contraction which consciousness takes 
on when it projects itself as bound individuals and their world. ... Such is the power attributed to 
this contact with impurity that it is believed that it may take the place of the conventional 
process of initiation (dik§a) into the Kaula cult. Instead of that ritual the Kaula officiant may 
simply present the candidate with a skull-cup containing wine and the [Five) Jewels or other 
such substances. If he swallows the contents without hesitation (sanka) he is considered to 
have attained direct realization of consciousness in its essential nature uncontaminated by 
conceptual or ethical dualities (vikalpah). Termed the "consumption of the oblation" 
{caruprasanam) this act is listed accordingly among the contexts in which enlightenment may 
occur without recourse to meditation, ritual or any other means of liberation.208 

Even as, however, Abhinavagupta allows for the ingestion of the dravyams of the original Kaula 
rituals in his high Hindu Tantric synthesis, the referent of the practice has been entirely 
displaced, from the power inherent in the clan fluids themselves to transform a biologically 
given "inert being" (pasu) into a Virile Hero or Perfected Being—to the trans formative 
psychological effect of overcoming conventional notions of propriety through the consumption 
of polluting substances. This emphasis on aesthetic experience and gnoseological 
transformation, coupled with a system of equivalencies between Vedic and Tantric ritual, could 
not help but have a leveling effect on all later forms of Tantra, whether of the more Kaula or 
sakta "left" or the more Saiva "right."209 In the end and regardless of Tantric theory, the 
impetus behind the Tantric rituals became one of achieving parity with the Vedic rituals, with the 
"need to match these orthodox rituals . . . strong enough to compromise the very beliefs which 
justified the separate existence of the Tantric system."210 This is precisely what has happened 
over the centuries. Heterodox Kaula or Tantric ritual has so shaded into orthodox Vedic or 
Saivasiddhanta ritual as to become indistinguishable from it, as in the case of South Indian 
Smarta communities. The various waves of "Tantric revival” have only further clouded the 
picture. Everything becomes Tantra, because nothing is Tantra. In the late twentieth century. 
New Age Tantra has rushed in to fill the vacuum. 

But this is not where the story ends, nor is it where it began. 



Chapter 9 


TANTRA FOR 

THE NEW MILLENNIUM 


With the gradual extinction of the lineages that constituted its fluid connection back to its divine 
source, the practices of the Kaula became increasingly abstracted from the eleventh century 
onward into Tantra. With its gradual loss of royal patronage, Tantric practice became 
increasingly removed from its real-world referents, with its external rites being internal, ized, 
semanticized, and brahminized. From the ruins of its past, modern-day entrepreneurs have 
cobbled together the pathetic hybrid of New Age "Tantric sex." The Kaula's flame, which burned 
brightest in the centuries around the turn of the first millennium, and which was subsequently re 
kindled in Nepal and Bengal some five hundred years later, has forever been extinguished. 
What of Tantra? In the opening chapter of this book, I argued that "mainstream" religion in 
South Asia was more aptly termed “Tantra" than bhakti. Here, what I mean by “Tantra" has little 
or nothing to do with the sexualized ritual that gave the Kaula rites their specificity. Rather, it is 
a perennial and pervasive form of religiosity that has persisted on the Indian subcontinent since 
well before the emergence of the Kaula sects, down to the present day. 


1. The Periphery of the Mandala 

As noted in chapter 5, some of the most basic structures of Tantric or Kaula polity have been 
predicated on a strategic concern with the sealing off of one's boundaries. This is a concern 
that has permeated every level of Tantric practice. In the last chapter, we saw this in the "citadel 
of mantras" constructed to protect sleeping initiands from demonic invasion, a practice that is of 
a piece with a standard preliminary ritual called the "binding of the directions" (digbandhana), 
by which hostile demonic forces are fenced outside the worship mandala. In fact, the tantr/Tca's 
ritual techniques for driving away, immobilizing, confusing, and annihilating demonic enemies 
are legion; and once again we see the importance of the Tantric specialist's role as a defender 
of inhabited human space. It is here that the fierce and heavily armed deities pictured at the 
borders and gates of the Tantric mandalas have their place: they are the protectors of the 
realm. 

Here, it may be helpful to reintroduce into our discussion the typology of the "transcendental" 
and "pragmatic" aspects of religion. This typology, first proposed in the 1960s by the 



anthropologist David Mandelbaum on the subject of village-level religious practice in India, will 
serve as our theoretical bridge between what appear today to be two distinct types of Tantric 
specialists and their clients, and two distinct and generally dis connected types of Tantric 
practice in South Asia. When practitioners pay homage to the great gods of their tradition in the 
controlled atmosphere of a religious festival or periodical ritual observance, such is an example 
of "transcendental" religion. When, however, an uncontrolled epidemic breaks out in their 
village or territory, and the local or regional deity of the disease in question is worshiped to 
protect and save them from their affliction, such is an example of "pragmatic" religion. Tantric 
elites-kings and their priestly specialists, householder practitioners, and so on—will generally 
take a "transcendental" approach to their religion, transacting with high gods through the 
controlled template of the mandala. But far from the center and the exalted concerns of these 
generally urban elites, Tantric specialists from lower levels of society-healers, exorcists, spirit- 
mediums, shamans, et cetera-will generally be called upon by their clients for their "pragmatic" 
abilities to transact with a malevolent spirit world that has already erupted into their lives, far 
away from the mandala's quiet center. 

Most of pragmatic religious life in South Asia revolves around family gods, that is, those 
deceased family members, distant or recent, who have died untimely or unusual deaths. Such 
a death has barred their path to the protected world of the ancestors, the happy dead; and so 
these unhappy and unsettled spirits find themselves condemned to a marginal and dangerous 
existence. Because these beings inhabit the limen between the living and the dead, they are 
most readily encountered in the places at which they departed from this world: graveyards and 
charnel and cremation grounds. As such, these sites become the privileged venues of certain 
types of Tantric practice (exorcism, subjugation, killing, etc.), as described 
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Figure 9.. Bound male victim being led away by two female figures, Chinnamasta shrine, Patan, Kathmandu 
Valley, twentieth century. Photograph by David Gordon White. 


in gruesome detail in sacred and secular medieval literature, and graphically illustrated on the 
lower portions or borders of Buddhist mandala art in particular. 

In their unhappy situation, the dead will often seek to avenge themselves against their family, 
clan, or village, and so become malevolent ghosts, the bhut-prets of South Asia. The protean 
horde of these lesser entities form or hem in the outermost fringes of the great mandala that 
the king, as incarnation or representative of the godhead, rules from the center. Yet, it is one 
and the same mandala, the same mesocosm of interpenetrating energies: all that changes is 
the perspective from which it is viewed. At the pragmatic outer fringes of the mandala, 
possession, exorcism, divination, and healing have historically been the most pervasive forms 
of Tantric practice, and it has been in their roles as ritual healers, "psycho analysts," 
clairvoyants, and ground-level problem solvers that popular Tantric specialists first established 
and have continued to maintain their closest ties with every level of South Asian society. The 
dark counterpart to these protective practices is ritual sorcery or black magic, the manipulation 
of the same low-level deities or demons to strike down one's enemies with the same afflictions 
as those they are called upon to placate or eliminate (fig. 9.a). 

As Michel Strickmann has argued, data from throughout medieval Asia indicate that Tantra was 
the province of the highest strata of Asian society- of kings and pretenders to kingship-and that 
it therefore spread downward and outward from the elevated center to lower echelons of 
society located at the periphery. If his reading is correct, this means that the "sanskritization" of 
medieval South Asian religious society occurred in a Tantric-in addition to, or rather instead of - 
a bha/di mode. In other words, the low-caste, rural margins of medieval South Asian society 
would have adopted the Tantric practices of their rulers as a means to social uplift in much the 
same way that low-caste peasant communities of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century Hindu 
heartland of India have more recently embraced the bha/rti cults of Rama and Kr§na to assert 
their Hindu ness and claim higher-caste identities and privileges. This is quite the opposite of 
the widely received notion that Tantra was a grassroots "shamanic” tradition that welled up from 
a non-Aryan periphery of South Asian religious society. It also raises the question of the 
sources of the popular Tantric practices of present-day village India: are they the rustic vestiges 
of elite practices introduced "from above" a millennium ago, or are they the continuation of a 
perennial body of practice that has remained unchanged for millennia, and that was one of the 
sources, "from below," of the elite Tantric traditions that emerged in the early medieval period? 
To be sure, there has always been a give and take between elite and popular traditions in 
South Asia, and as I argued in chapter 2, the very notions of "elite"' and "popular" break down 
when, since the time of the Atharva Veda every level of society was practicing the same 
"pragmatic" religion with regard to certain constants in life-the dangers of childbirth, the threats 
of illness and insanity, and so on. An examination of Whitney's English captions to his 



translations of the hymns of the Atharva Veda shows that over half of these are devoted to 
protection against disease, demonic beings, and sorcery for oneself and one's family, or for 
sorcery against one's enemies. One finds the same preoccupations in much of the earliest 
Kaula literature; in addition, present-day mainstream Indian understandings of "tantra-mantra" 
also identify it with exorcism, sorcery, and demonology. 

What differentiates elite Tantric specialists from their nonelite counterparts is not the basic 
transactions they effect with their deities, but rather the name and attributes of the deities with 
whom they transact. Elite practitioners-by virtue of their higher Tantric empowerments, textual 
lineages, and formal instruction-are able to transact with the su preme transcendent-yet- 
immanent deity of the Tantric universe at the center to control all of the beings of the mandala- 
divine, semidivine, and demonic-for the protection of the king, his court, and the state as a 
whole. 

The principal deity with whom the nonelite specialist or practitioner will transact-some low- or 
intermediate-level bhutanatha (“Lord of Spirits") -will not be absent from the elite mandala; 
rather, he or she will be relegated to a zone nearer to its periphery, as a fierce tutelary deity 
guarding the mandala of the king's (and the supreme deity's) realm from incursions by 
malevolent spirits from the outside, that is, enemies. 

As I argued in chapter 5, the Tantric ruler is the Tantric actor par ex. cellence, with galactic 
polity operating on the level of mandalas of deities as well as that of agglomerations of peoples, 
clans, and territorial units. Furthermore, the office and person of the king have perennially 
constituted the vital link between elite and nonelite forms of Tantric practice. Without him, the 
center is missing, and the phenomenon that is Tantra be comes cloven into two bodies of 
practice-the one transcendent and quietistic and the other pragmatic and "shamanistic"—that 
appear to have little or no relationship to one another. Yet, with the possible exceptions of the 
kingdom of Bhutan, Nepal (now a constitutional monarchy), and Tibet (a theocracy in exile), 
there are no Tantric systems of galactic polity remaining on the planet. 

What effect has this loss of the center had on Tantra? It has apparently split Tantra into two 
styles of practice whose connections are barely recognizable to either practitioners or scholars. 
On the one hand, the powerful Tantric rites of subjugation, immobilization, annihilation, and so 
on-the "Six Practices" {§agkarnian \)—have become the sole province of individuals practicing 
for their own prestige and profit, or on behalf of other individuals on a for-cash basis. In the 
absence of state patronage, deployment of these ritual technologies often amounts to little 
more than black magic. When no longer employed in the service of the state, what had 
previously been a coherent body of practice for its protection can appear to be little other than a 
massive “protection racket" against supernatural thugs. It is in this context that many Hindus in 
India today deny the relevance of Tan tra to their tradition, past or present, identifying what they 
call "tantra mantra" as so much mumbo-jumbo. 

The second body of practice that has emerged from this loss of a political center generally 
involves Tantric elites. When it becomes the case that there no longer is a royal client to 



support them, many of those elite specialists who had been royal chaplains or preceptors have 
tended to turn their energies toward "perfecting the rituals and liturgies for which a performance 
arena no longer exists. Closeted in monasteries or secret "puya rooms," these specialists have 
tended to elaborate Tantric theory and internalize, sublimate, or semanticize external Tantric 
practice. Taken to its extreme, this scholasticizing tendency has removed Tantra from its this 
worldly concerns and transformed it into an idealized and intellectualized inner exercise 
generally reserved for an elite group of insiders. 

There have been two major upshots to these developments in South Asia. On the one hand, 
much of high Hindu Tantra has become highly philosophical, and it is the case that many of the 
most brilliant Tantric summa have been the work of "pure theoreticians." Even when the 
language of such forms of Tantra remains antinomian, this is a purely ritual or philosophical 
antinomianism cut off from the outside world. On the other hand, as we have already noted, 
Tantric specialists often have, in the absence of politically powerful patrons, adopted the 
strategy of dissimulation, of hiding their "true" Tantric identity behind a facade of conventional 
be. havior in the public sphere. In this context, elite "Tantra has moved towards the doctrinally 
orthodox and politically unobjectionable.... The magical and shamanic powers have lost their 
importance, the disreputable' sexual practices are avoided, and Tantric ritual has become little 
more than a supplement to the ordinary Brahmanic cult...."5 These two strategies, of 
appropriating Tantric ritual technologies as means to self promotion and of dissimulation 
combined with scholasticist theorization, only appear to be the legacy of two different traditions. 
In fact, they are two sides of the same coin; however, the coin is one that no longer bears a 
royal head or device on its face. 


2. Interview with a Tantri/ra 

Every village, town, and city in South Asia has its complement of tantrikas, Tantric 
entrepreneurs whose services include an often eclectic combination of astrology, yoga, 
exorcism, sorcery, and other problem-solving tech miques. Some are the sons or disciples of 
other tantr/7cas, others self-trained specialists, others persons with particular psychological 
dispositions that open them to communing with the spirit world, others individuals with a wift for 
healing, and others cynical charlatans. 

The most sustained relationship I had with a fantrika grew out of a chance meeting during the 
spring of 1999. My friend in the western Indian city where I was staying worked in the employ of 
the local maharaja, whom he counted as a friend, and who was in fact a quite close relative. 
Like many of his aristocratic brethren, he enjoyed his food and drink, and as a result was 
suffering from pains in the lower legs that I took to be gout. Like most of the men of his class, 
he was religious in a ceremonial sort of way, publicly displaying his fealty to the god of his 
lineage when custom dictated that he should do so, but leaving matters of daily worship to the 
women living under the roof of his family compound. Yet it was he who told me that he had 



been seeing a tantrika for several months with regard to his leg condition. This tantrika, my 
friend told me, had not yet determined whether or not his condition was the result of demonic 
possession, and if so, whether such had been provoked by human sorcery. This was, however, 
his working hypothesis, and he had told my friend that he would be able to pronounce on the 
matter at their next meeting. 

As I came to learn, this tantrika, whom I will call Madanlal, had a city wide reputation as an 
exorcist. He called himself a tantrika, a practitioner of Tantra, because the mantras he used to 
manipulate and bend demons to his will were taken from the Tantric canon, as it had been 
taught to him by his guru. Two nights a week, he offered his services pro bono to a large and 
generally well-heeled clientele. He would begin shortly after he had eaten his dinner, and it 
would often be well past midnight before the last of the troubled souls he treated left his "clinic.” 
This was a very small, bare, low-ceilinged underground cell located at the bottom of a stairway 
that led down from the public courtyard in front of his house. On the nights when he received 
clients, a brilliant reddish glow would flood up into the courtyard; at all other times, the stairway 
and the cell were closed by a padlocked trap door. Sitting at a crazy angle to the house not far 
from the trap door was an old Ambassador car, covered with a tattered piece of canvas. 
Madanlal would later tell me (it was the only time I ever saw him show pride) that he was the 
sole tantrika in the entire city to drive an Ambassador; it had been the gift of a grateful client for 
whom he had depossessed the car of a demon that insisted on tapping him on the shoulder 
while he was driving. 

Apart from one evening when he invited me to an excellent vegetarian dinner in his attractive 
home, a meal shared with himself and his two sons—both graduate students at the local 
university-all of my meetings with Madanlal took place in his shop, which faced on the same 
courtyard as his home. This was a small rectangular cube, all of whose walls (including the 
front window display) were lined with shelves crammed with cast aluminium sculptures, 
depicting both religious and secular subjects. At the back of the shop were a small counter and 
three stools; a door behind the counter opened onto the small workshop in which Madanlal 
smelted, molded, and finished his wares. This was his trade and source of income, a gift from 
God, he said, in thanks for which he offered his services as a Tantric healer to the haunted and 
possessed people of his community. Madanlal called his shop Madhusudana Handicrafts: this 
was also what it said on his visiting card, three-fourths of which was taken up by a polychrome 
image of the Goddess astride her tiger. On the card, next to the word "proprietor," was 
Madanlal's legal name, with the name Madanlal in parentheses. 

My original interest in meeting Madanlal stemmed from a remark my aristocrat friend had made 
concerning Madanlal's own guru, a tantrika who had considered himself so powerful that he 
had installed an image of the head of the god Bhairava beneath his porch stairs: shortly 
thereafter he had died a sudden and painful death. What sort of person could have the courage 
to step on the head of Bhairava with (what he had thought would be) impunity? I wanted to 
know more about this guru, but it was Madanlal's own story and many of the other stories he 
told me that kept me coming back to the Madhusudana Handicrafts shop. There was, for 



example, the story of Madanlal's guru's guru, a tanfr/ka who was so powerful that the then 
maharaja (this was back in the 1940s) forbade him from so much as lighting an oil lamp in his 
house for fear that he would use the fire to practice some sort of sorcery. Then one day the 
maharaya fell deathly ill, and no one in the country was able to heal him. At death's door, the 
maharaja had the tantr/7ca brought to him, and Madanlal's guru's guru-using mantras he had 
perfected through years of cremation-ground vigils-exorcised the demons that were the cause 
of the great man's illness. Wanting to show his gratitude, the maharaya offered to grant the 
tanfr/7fa anything he wished. The tanfr/7ca asked for two things, both prized possessions of the 
maharaja: his favorite mare and his hunting rifle. It was on this ambiguous note that Madanlal's 
story ended: he wouldn't tell me what his guru's guru did with the gun and the horse. Did he 
simply ride off into the sunset, or shoot the one with the other? The true message of the story, 
as I understand it, was precisely to emphasize the ambiguity of the power of the Tantric 
practitioner, to give life or to destroy it, according to the whim of the true man of power. 

But it was Madanlal's accounts of his own practice that were the most fascinating to me. As he 
put it, the powers he had over bhut-prets — the spirits of the unhappy dead that haunted most 
of his clients-had been gained by spending the better part of his nights, for a period of twenty 
years, reciting the mantras his guru had taught him on the local cremation ground. By his 
reckoning, he had recited those mantras as many as 125,000 times on a given night, and the 
accumulated power of those recitations had given him dominion over a constellation of 
powerful male and female deities-led by Bhairava and several goddesses whose names he 
would not divulge-that now battled and drove away demons at Madanlal's bidding. As he 
understood it, he was not only combating malevolent beings from the spirit world, he was also 
fighting the human sorcerers and witches who, through their practice, had unleashed these 
demons against the human victims who were Madanlal's clients. This was the power of Tantric 
mantras: they controlled the gods who controlled the spirits and demons that possessed 
Madanlal's clients. 

The gods and goddesses Madanlal controlled were not different from those controlled by the 
Bhopas, the low-caste or tribal "shamanic healers" of this part of India, but there was an 
important difference between Ma. danlal's and their practice. For whereas the Bhopas would 
"embody" these divinities by becoming possessed by them, Madanlal controlled them from 
without, through the power of his mantras. For him, this made "his" Bhairava more powerful 
than that of the Bhopas because simply by being inside of their bodies, Bhairava was weaker 
than when he was unhindered by a human vehicle. Another distinction, but one that Madanlal 
did not him. self speak to, was the difference in socioreligious ranking between himself and the 
Bhopas. They were generally illiterate ad/VasTs ("aboriginals," "tribals"), whereas he, a high- 
caste Hindu, manipulated complex Sanskrit mantras. 

On the evening that I had dinner with him, Madanlal showed me documentation of the spirit 
world he was fighting. Pages torn from copybooks with strange shadowy characters from no 
known script traced across their surface: this was "ghost writing" that would appear on paper 
inside the private homes of his clients. Photographs of every sort. A bed scattered with all 



manner of clothing, slashed as if with razors. Women with their hair chopped away at crazy 
angles-again, the work of b\nut-pre\.s who had broken into people's homes, people's wardrobes 
and beds, to wreak their havoc. The roof of a factory covered with stones that had rained down 
on it, the work of demons. Of course, many of Madanlal's clients were beset by demons whose 
effects on their lives could not be photographed: my friend's gouty knee, for example, but far 
more often, mental afflictions-insomnia, voices inside their heads, insanity. Madanlal's clients 
were haunted by demons, whom he fought with Tantric mantras. 

Yet, who was Madanlal? What was he? A rather frail, mild-mannered man with a quiet voice. A 
vegetarian. A father of two sons attending university. A successful businessman who named his 
shop after Vi§nu but whose business card bore the image of the Goddess. A man who had 
spent most of the nights of his adult life on cremation grounds, reciting mantras. A man with 
intimate knowledge of the pantheon of divine and demonic beings whom he recognized by the 
quality of the heat and light they radiated. A man who healed his clients, including members of 
the local aristocracy, in an underground cell. A man whose guru had died after walking on the 
head of Bhairava. A man whose disciple, an athletic, young man in his twenties, spoke BBC 
English. A man who had perhaps undergone Tantric initiations that he was not telling me 
about. 

Is Madanlal not a twenty-first-century paragon of the perennial Tantric practitioner who has 
multiple social identities and who lives simultaneously in several parallel worlds—the human, 
the divine, and the demonic? And if Madanlal is a twenty-first-century avatar of the tantrikas of 
medieval India, is he the most recent link in an unbroken line of teachers and disciples? And 
where would that line have begun? In the eighth to tenth century, in this part of India that would 
have been precisely the "original" homeland of Kaula practice? Or perhaps at a much earlier 
time, before the phenomenon recognizable as Tantra first emerged? 


3. YoginTs of the New Millennium 

Female counterparts to male tantrikas like Madanlal; what has been the fate of YoginTs in South 
Asia? Much of the modern-day South Asian discourse concerning YoginTs differs but little from 
their medieval legacy. Now as then, “YoginT "(or "JognT," JoginT, or "Yaksi") is a term applied to 
female supernatural beings, usually of the wild forest, who demand blood sacrifice from the 
humans who venture into the wilderness lands they inhabit. So, for example, the "jungle" of the 
Vindhya mountain region of southern Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh is the province of the 
JognT who troubles the lives of those who do not show her proper respect. Similarly, in the Kulu 
region of Himachal Pradesh, JognTs are dread goddesses of the un inhabited "jungle" to whom 
elaborate blood offerings must be made when ever one of their trees is cut down. According to 
local traditions, every February, all of the JognTs of the entire region, from as far away as 
Chamba and Tibet, come to the village of Lahaul, each straddling a roof beam as she Mies 
through the air, carrying a sacrificial animal (a yak, ibex, dzo, or sheep) to consume at the 



feast. Villagers take every possible precaution to protect themselves from these JognTs, and to 
keep them away from their inhabited space. In southern Rajasthan the LTIad (from the Sanskrit 
lila, "Where the Gods] Play") temple on the outskirts of the village of Ghatiyali remains a living 
Yogini shrine, with these goddesses (and the Bhairavas with whom they are associated) being 
represented by naturally occurring stones, covered with vermilion paint and metal foil, the 
former representing the blood offerings that sustain their bodies (fig. 9.b). In all of these 
contexts, failure to show respect to these powerful, petulant female beings brings down their 
wrath in the form of possession, disease, miscarriage, and death. 

The relationship between these supernatural or preternatural Yoginis and human "witches," in 
many ways the female counterparts of the male tantrikas, remains as ambiguous today as it 
was in the medieval period. In the Kulu Valley once again, local traditions maintain that the 
leader of the 



Figure g.b. riiintcJ stones representing Yoginis outside Lilsd temple, Ghiitiyali, Rajasthan. The 
temple is said to enshrine the sixty-four Yoginis and the fifty-two Bhairavas. The stones coated 
with vermilion paint and foil in the foreground represent Yoginis. Photograph by David Gordon 
White. 


Figure 9.b. Painted stones representing Yoginis outside Lilad tempie, Ghatiyali, Rajasthan. The temple is said to 
enshrine the sixty-four Yoginis and the fifty-two Bhairavas. The stones coated with vermilion paint and foii in the 
foreground represent Yoginis. Photograph by David Gordon White. 


JognTs who haunt the village of Gosal is the spirit of the circa 1500 C.E. queen of a local Rajput 
ruler named Jhinna Rana, who, upon learning of the death of her husband, burned his fort 
(Madankop) to the ground, with her and her ladies inside. She became a Jogni and his family 





built a shrine to her in the ruins of the fort. Far more common is the identification of living 
women with YoginTs, that is, as witches. In Bengal dains (a vernacularization of the term da/c/ni) 
are human witches who serve as accomplices to the malevolent supernatural YoginTs. 10 An 
identical pattern is found in many other parts of village India, where aged, widowed, and 
socially marginalized women are accused of witchcraft, of consorting with the YoginTs, and of 
"eating the livers" II of their human victims when an untimely death or some other calamity 
befalls a village. Like many of the unfortunate women of post-Reformation Europe and North 
America, accused witches are still occasionally put to death in South Asia. G. M. Carstairs's 
Death of a Witch, a study based on thirty years of participant anthropology in the Udaipur 
District of rural southern Rajasthan, is a classic account of this fatal dynamic. 

This having been said, not all "human” Yoginis are mere scapegoats or victims in traditional 
South Asian society. In certain cases they have a well-defined social role that affords them a 
certain modicum of empowerment, even if they remain socially and economically excluded. A 
"reminiscence" of one such YoginT was reported recently in the daily English language 
newspaper of Kathmandu, the Rising A/epal. Under the title "Reminiscence: Juddha Shumsher 
and the Sorceress," the unsigned story begins: 

Nobody knew her name. She was just [a] Yogini (nun) who had come to Kathmandu from India 
on Shivaratri. During the Rana [rjegime.... Indians were not allowed to come to Nepal without 
[ajpassport and visa. Only on such occasion[s as these religious festivals] they could come to 
Kathmandu for a day and visit the Pashupatinath temple. ... The hermits and yogis could 
remain for three days and leave.... The Yogini who had come during the reign of Juddha 
Shumsher ... did not go back to India [withjin (the) stipulated time. She roamed about the 
Pashupati area for many days and surprised people with her accurate prediction[s]. She was a 
middle-aged lady of dark complexion and wore a cotton sari, blouse and a shawl. She smiled 
while speaking but anyone could guess [that] she never cleaned her teeth. She accepted the 
invitation of some devotees if she was pleased, and went to their residence as well. But she 
never entered the house and preferred to stay out: on a bench or under a tree in the garden. 
The relatives and neighbours of the host used to come to see the lady. Many of them brought 
some fruits and even clothes as offerings. ... But she did not accept anything and told the host 
to distribute it among friends present in the garden. Sometimes she would point towards a 
person and say to the host that the man was a criminal-he had taken a bribe just a day before. 
Sometimes she would not allow a lady to touch her feet saying the lady was a concubine of 
some rich person. Almost all of the devotees charged by her did not stay there (sic) and quietly 
returned bowing to the assembled crowd. But they spread rumours that the so-called Yogini 
was a sorceress and she was in command of an evil spirit called Karnapinchash [karnap/saca). 
The then prime minister Juddha Shumsher also heard ... the rumour. He ordered the police 
chief Chandra Bahadur Thapa to expel the sorceress from Nepal within a week. She used to 
stay in [the] Pashupati area and was always surrounded by devotees who regarded her [as] a 
divine Yogini, not a sorceress. 



The police chief also was one of her devotees and he did not dare to arrest her immediately. 
He was trying to find the opportunity (to beg| the Prime Minister) to let the divine lady remain in 
Nepal.... On the fourth day, a strange thing happened. The Prime Minister had gone to the 
gardens around the) Balaju temple) for a stroll in the [w]here he saw the sorceress on a 
platform under a tree. ... At that very moment the sorceress saw the Prime Minister 
approaching in (al rage.... Juddha Shumsher stood before her and signalled Major Thapa to 
come forward. The Major ran to him with folded hands but before he could speak, the Yogini 
stopped him, raising a hand. She then asked the Prime Minister to lend her his ears so that she 
could tell him some matters of importance privately. ... She whispered in his ear for three 
minutes and he nodded several times. In the end, he saluted her and requested her to remain 
in this country forever. ... No one knows [wjhat the divine lady told Juddha. Some guessed 
that she must have told him his past and future, otherwise he would not have cancelled his own 
order [to deport her). After some months the sorceress from India disappeared.... When Juddha 
abdicated in favour of Padma Shumsher and went to Ridi in the guise of a hermit, people 
started spreading rumours that she had predicted Juddha's future to him in Balaju garden. No 
one knows whether this is true or not, but people, including myself, still remember the lady who 
had created [a] sensation in Kathmandu more than five decades ago. 12 

Less prosaic, perhaps because more realistic, is the case of the Jogammas ("Yoga-Mothers") 
of Karnataka, who as the female servants of Yellamma, the south Indian goddess of sterility, 
are the heiresses of the former south Indian devadas\ traditions as well as of Yak§T mythology. 
Here, generally low-caste families continue the custom of offering one of their children, usually 
a daughter, to Yellamma, to serve as her servant and co-wife to the great god Siva. Revered on 
worship days, festival times, at marriages, and following childbirth as representatives of this 
goddess, they are considered auspicious. 14 More than this, Jogammas are, like Yellamma, 
sterile fertility goddesses, who offer their fertility and sexuality without reproduction; Jogammas 
never become mothers. This is of a piece with their role in Karnataka society, where they are 
prostitutes. Thus, outside of festival times and life-cycle rites, far from being considered 
embodiments of the Goddess, the divine sakti — as the devadas\s perhaps once were - 
Jogammas are treated as simple whores, "public property," by their generally well-heeled male 
clients. 15 One may nonetheless glimpse, even today, some vestige of the relative autonomy 
that the YoginTs of past ages might have enjoyed. So, for example, during village festivals of 
Kama in Karnataka, the Jogammas mimic a combat against the young men of the village with 
obscene gestures, salacious insults, and suggestive dances. Their pantomime of battle 
sometimes becomes real, with the help of alcohol, as they attempt to fend off the spray of 
colored liquids sent their way by battalions of boys. It is also during these festival periods, 
punctuated by ritual reversals of the established order, that Jogammas will tend assert their 
individual dignity and worth over and against the male society that dominates them at all other 
times of the year. In an incident witnessed by Jackie Assayag in the village of Saundatti in the 
southeastern corner of the Belgaum District during the 1987 Holi festival, a group of MatangTs 



(women closely related to the Jogammas in status and function) began berating a man of the 
mer chant caste, circling him, insulting him, and spitting on him, with some mimicking the 
sexual act. As was later learned, the reason for the uproar was insufficient payment by the man 
for sexual services, to which he was visibly accustomed. 17 Like the Jogammas and unlike the 
mysterious YoginT who briefly rubbed shoulders with the high society of 1950s Kathmandu, the 
vast majority of the "living" YoginTs of South Asia are poor marginal ized women whose 
sexuality is idealized and glorified in words even as it is exploited in practice. 

Yet South Asia is beginning to witness a revalorization of the YoginT, even if such subverts the 
Kaula system that first enshrined her as a living goddess. So it is that the spiritual head of one 
of a "chain" of asrams established by Tamil devotees of the gods Rama and Murukan is a 
woman known by the name of Mataji Om Prakash Yogini. According to the web site of the Sri 
Ramji Ashram, one can learn the practices of Ram nam and guru bhakt\ there.18 Nothing in the 
description of this south Indian neo bha/cfi shrine justifies the name or title of "Yogini" borne by 
its Mata-jT care taker; and one may safely say that such would have been an abomination to 
Sankaracarya-arguably the founder of both the orthodox Hindu devotional style and the Advaita 
Vedanta philosophy that undergirds it who penned a ringing condemnation of the Yogini cults in 
the eighth century. 19 

Once again, in the absence of a centralized Tantric "church," "canon," and "pope," people are 
free to plunder and reinvent the Yogini traditions in whatever way they please, in this case to 
effect the bricolage that has been the hallmark of the stories humans have told about 
themselves from time immemorial, here in a revisionist religious mode. But none of the 
developments taking place in modern-day India can rival the commodification of the Yogini 
going on in California and other Western "Meccas" of New Age spirituality. So, for example, a 
story from the business section of the New York 7/mes, with a Beaverton, Oregon, dateline, 
begins: "She called herself the Yogini ...": 

She could twist her body in all kinds of ways. . . . Her body quivered like a plucked guitar string. 
She was teaching at a yoga studio in Los Angeles when she was discovered by Nike, which 
plastered her face across magazines and beamed her body over television. 

"We love the Yogini," said ... a spokeswoman for Nike, as she paused a tape of the commercial 
in Nike's headquarters here [in Beaverton).... From opening women's stores in the Los Angeles 
area to starting a Website called nikegoddess.com to creating sneakers that have a snakeskin 
look, Nike is trying to dominate a market where having a trendy image scores more points than 
macho advertising. 20 

One might view this globalization of the YoginT as her final victory, a last howling laugh against 
the male forces that have tried for over a millennium to domesticate her. But such would be to 
forget that every day, ersatz entrepreneurs of ecstasy, male and female, are still in the business 
of selling Yogini kisses. 






Preface 

1. The nom de plume of Sir John WoodrofFe, which he used on title pages of works 
that he had edited rather than written or translated himself 

2. It seems fitting that the Dhubela Museum (Chattarpur District, Madhya 
I’radesh), which houses the largest collection of YoginT images of any in India, also in¬ 
cludes a room of funhouse mirrors, for which the prince whose collection this originally 
was also had a passion. 

3. Thus, for example, the treatment of KapSlikas in the Kathdsaritiagara: see below, 
chap. 5, n. 143. 

4. Although, as will be shown in chapter 4 in particular, the production of sexual 
fluids remains central to the kuJa prakiya, the secret ritual of Abhinavagupta’s synthe- 
»is, treated in book 29 of his Tantrdloka. 

5. Bliss language” is used in a Kauiajfldnanirnaya description of the consecra¬ 
tion rite; however, the “state of intoxicated bliss” enjoyed by the practitioner and his 
CiUisort is produced through their consumption of sexual fluids; see below, chap. 4, 
n. 81. 

6. On this element of Abhinavagupta’s exegesis of the Tantric rites, see Sanderson, 
"Meaning in Tantric Ritual” (1995), pp. 78-87. 

7. Urban, “Cult of Ecstasy" (2000), 268-304; and id., Tantra (2003). 

8. Kakar, Shamans, Mystics, and Doctors (1982), p. 151. 

9. LeCioff, L'lmaginaire m^di^val (1985), pp. 17-39, ^4! ItJ-* Pouf w” autre Moyen 
Age (1977), p. 298. See also White, Myths the Dog-Man (1991), p. 10. 

10. For a general discussion of the European experience of India, see Halbfass, In¬ 
dia and Europe (1988). 

11. Oi the other hand, some are sick-minded manipulators of psychologically frag¬ 
ile persons in search of a father or mother figure. The guru-disciple relationship com¬ 
bined with the sexual content of “Tantric sex" often make for a dangerous cocktail. On 
ibi.s, sec Kramer and Alstad, Guru Papers {1993), ^sp. pp. 91-99. 

12. Here, I am referring to freelance purveyors of mainly “Hindu Tantric sex," as op- 
1'OM‘d to the Tibetan Buddhist missions to the West, which have a direct lineage going 
buck to Indian teachers and a rigorous standard concerning the Sanskrit-language ori¬ 
gins of its rwt texts. In any case, overt “Tantric .sex" is not part of the Tibetan Buddhist 
iigeiulii. 
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countered in the Agamas of the ^aiv 3 siddhSnta, for its lines of transmission. 

71. Dyczkowski, Crnion, pp. 64, 168-69 rvn. 54-57; citing the TA, .Sttpid/ut-sru- 
^amhitd, Brahrmydrmla, Jayadrathayamala, and other sources. Cf. KuhjikHmata 3.7-10 
(ed. Goudriaan and Schoterman [1988]). 

72. Lidke, “(joddess" (2001), p. 2 and passim. Cf. Dyczkowski, “KubjikS, Kali, 
Tripura and Trika,” pp. 42-44. 

73. TA 29.i27b-29a. For discussion, see also White, Alchemical Body (1996), pp. 

79. 137; Dyczkowski, Canon, pp. 60, 62, 82; and Skora, “Consciousness,” pp. 289-90. 

74. Monier-Williams, Samkrit-English Dictionary, s.v. “kula,” p. 294. 

75. Pardtri^ika Vivararta of Abhinavagupta, ed. and trans. Singh (1989), p. 594; 
cited in Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, KalT, Tripura and Trika,” p. i n. 2. Cf. HT 1.4.10. See 
also Tantrdloka, Abhinavagupta, Luce dei tantra, trans. Gnoli (1999), p. 549 n. i. 

76. For a recent historical and theoretical overview, see Tambs-Lyche, Poieer, 

Profit, and Poetry, pp. 64-92. 

77. Weinberger-Thomas, Cendres (1996), pp. 155-57. 

78. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, Kali, Tripura and Trika,” p. i n. 2; and White, “Tantra 
in Practice” {2000), p. 14. 

79. The hierarchy of units in the Jaina sangha uses a terminology that is reminiscent 
ot the lineage structure of the earlier tribes—gana, kula, i&khd, anvaya, and gaccha: 
Tliapar, Ancient Indian Social History (1978), p. 87. 

80. These are summarized in Bagchi’s introduction to the KaulajMnanirrtaya 
(pp. 36-39) and numerous other sources. 

81. In the introduction to her translation of the Vdtdlandtha Sutra, Lilian Sil- 
burn (Vdtulandtha .Sutra, rev. 2nd ed., trans. Silbum [1995I, p. 8) proposes a more meta¬ 
physical reading of the term, as it is found in this and other exegetical Tantric works: 

“. . . the Light of Coasciousness always reveals itself to itself, without limitation or 
differentiation. Whether the world does not appear in it (akula) or manifests itself 
In it (kula). . . . Consciousne.ss remains one in its essence, and is unaffected by this 
alternation.” 

82. KJnN 1.1, 14.89a, 18.7a. 

83. KjnN 16.14b. For a discussion, see below, chap. 3, n. 72. 

84. Netra Tantra i9.8ob-8ia (in Netratantram, ed. Dwivedi I1985I, p. 171). The 
Ni’tra Tantra places this statement in the context of a discussion of Skanda and other 
Scizcrs of infants: on these, see below, chap. 2, part 5. 

Netra Tantra 19.71, with the commentary of K$emaraja, whose discussion of Yo- 
giiiT “types" intersects that of several other Tantric texts, including the KJftN. Such a 
rite, to “the servant of the fever demon who kills fevers," consisting of a blood offering 
on a Siva lifiga, is described in detail in KSS 12.4.215-19. 

86. Apfel-Marglin, Wives of the God-King (1985), pp. 51, 57. 

87. Ibid., p. 58. 

88. Manu Smyti 9.32-51; Mfinava Dharma Sdstra 9.9-10; Aitareya Brdhmam 
7.13.7-8 (see bibliography for editions). Cf. Daniel, Fluid Signs (1984), p. 163. 

89. The model was, in fact, one based on the observation of animals, and bovines 
III particular, throughout the ancient world: Jochle, “Traces of Embryo Transfer" 

(1984). 

(>o. See I'lclow, chap, 3, part 7. 

91. Indeed, one often has the impression that the role and preponderance of femi¬ 
nine sexual fluids gradually “drowns" those of males in later systems, contributing to the 
Inter development of the South Asian “cultural disca.se" t)f male sexual disorders, gufytd 
rogt see While, Alchemical Body, pp. 339-42. 
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92. See above, n. 77; and Tambs-Lyche, Power, Profit, and Poetry, p. 73 and nn. 18, 

188, 271. 

93. Ibid., pp. 61, 271; see also pp. 74, 82-83, 91-92, 107, iii. 

94. A compelling description and analysis of this ritual is found in Nabokov, Reli¬ 
gion Against the Self, pp. 125-50, esp. pp. 144-45. 

95. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, KalT, Tripura and Trika," p. 30 n. 82. The Puranic tradi¬ 
tions of ^iva as ArdhanarTSvara, the androgynous “God ^J^o Is Half-Female,” never re¬ 
fer to him as emitting both male and female seed, or both semen and menstrual blood. 

96. Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Traditions," p. 679. 

97. Dyczkowski, “Kubjik 3 , KalT, Tripura and Trika,” p. 17 n. 36. 

98. Bagchi’s dating is based on paleographical comparisons with earlier Nepalese 
manuscripts held in the Cambridge University Library and analyzed by Bendell in his 
Catalogite of the Cambridge Mss,, published in 1883. 

99. Heilijgers-Seelen, System of the Five Cokros (1994), pp. 9, 33; and Dyczkowski, 

“Kubjika, Kali, Tripura and Trika," p. 28. ‘ I 

too. TA 1.7. 

101. For a summary of this early literature and its dating, see Brunner, Oberham- 

mer, and Padoux, VJntrikdbhidhdnakoia, pp. 26-30; and Sanderson, “Remarks" (2002), j 
1-2. ' 

102. This is the Rudraydmala Tarura that was edited by the Yogatantra Department 1 
of the Sampumanand Sanskrit University in Benares (see bibliography), as oppt:)sed to 

a lost earlier work that is cited by Abhinavagupta and the Jayadrathayamala. See below, | 
chap. 7, n. 86, for the relative dates of these works. 

103. Yoni Tantra, ed. Schoterman (1980). Dated on the basis of its enumeration of 
the ten MahavidyS goddesses (at 3.15-16), a late configuration. 

104. KaidavaIi'Nirt)ayah, ed. Avalon (1929). Dated on the basis of the numerous 
Tantras that it cites in its opening verses (KAN 1.2-13). See Goudriaan and Gupta, 
Hindu Tantric and Sdkta Literature (1981), p. 141. 

105. The Mallas ruled in the Kathmandu Valley from the thirteenth to the eigh- | 

teenth century, with the greatest flowering of Tantric culture occurring between the ( 

fifteenth and eighteenth centuries: Toflin, Le Palais et le temple, pp. 30, 127, 193, It 
was in the eleventh century, however, that Tantra was first introduced into the valley, | 

since it was then that the earliest Kubjika manuscripts were either brought to, or com- j 

posed or copied, and archived there: Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, Kali, Tripura and Trika,” j 

pp. 22-23. i 

106. KJnN i6.iia-i4b. | 

107. Sadiiiva and ^rlkaptha are names of ^iva in the Saivasiddhanta. i 

108. Here I have emended trayate to trayame. 

109. KJnN 16.153-203. 

110. Here, I have emended kdmarupT to kdmarUpe. 

111. KJftN 16.20b-22a. 

112. KJnN i6.38ab. 

113. This difficult passage (KJfiN 16.38b) is nearly identical to verse 22b of the 
same chapter. The former reads “avyaktagocaraip tena kulairjStam mahakrpe," whereas 
the latter reads “avyaktaip gocararp tena kulajStatp mama priyc." Clearly, the com¬ 
piler or copyist of this text was doing some cutting and pasting to make these narrative 
transitions. 

114. KJfiN 16.39a-40b, 44b-46a. 

115. Jaya and VijayS are identified with the gtxldess DurgS (and KalT) as early as the 

s(.)-called “DurgS Stotra" of the MBh (appen. 1 , no. i, line 11: for editions, sec blbllog- 
raphy): see l>elow, chap. 2, n. 88, I 
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116. Nepali legend holds that this goddess was brought from Ujjain to the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley by a king named Vikramaditya in 426 b.c.e.: Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, 
pp. 176-78. 

117. KJftN 16.40b, 46a. A similar line of transmission is detailed in KJflN 22.1b- 
Vi: Harasiddhi, Vinayaka, Skanda, Mahakila, the YoginT Kalika, Nandi, BhattakS, 
IVopaka, Vijaya, and the “highly illustrious Mothers, the six YoginTs.” This appears to 
be a reference to the six Mothers or YoginTs of later Kubjika traditions. On these, see 
below, chap. 7, n. 107; and chap. 8, nn. 64, 65. 

118. KjfiN i6.4ia-43b. 

119. It may be the case that standing skeletal males figured on the pedestals of cer¬ 
tain YoginTs at Bheraghat, who, in a heightened state of sexual excitement, are in¬ 
tended to be seen as an indication of the ritual of maithtma: Dehejia, Yogiru Cult tind 
femples (1986), p. 64. On the other hand, these may simply be early Hindu versions of 
the common Buddhist Tantric sprites, known as ciapatis, figured together with YoginT- 
typc females on Buddhist edifices in present-day Nepal and Bhutan. An excellent 
eighteenth-century Tibetan Buddhist thangka depicting such a couple is found in 
l^guin. Art ^sot&ujue de I’Himdlaya {iggo), plate 54 and p. 106. 

120. KjfiN i6.46b-48b. “Fish-Belly" refers to the means by which the Kaula scrip¬ 
ture was recovered by Bhairava in the form of a fisherman. This myth is discussed be¬ 
low, in chap. 4, part 3. 

121. Silburn, KundalinT (1983), p. 76. I have argued elsewhere that in addition to 
these meanings, “Fish-Belly” is also a reference to hathayogic diaphragmatic retention, 
II practice better known as kumbhaka: White, Alchemical Body, pp. 222-29. See below, 
chap. 4, nn. 53, 58,65. 

122. KjfiN 21.53-78. 

('/ui/Jter 2 

1. A growing number of scholars are arguing that these cults were originally con¬ 
trolled by women. These include Miranda Shaw (Passionate Enlightenment, 1994, pas¬ 
sim) for early Buddhist Tantra; Caldwell (Oh Terrifying Mother, pp. 195-251) for cults 
of BhadrakalT in Kerala; and Assayag (La Colire de la diesse decapitie, pp. 189-200, 
J65-88) for the jogammas in Karnataka. 

2. Here, I am referring to ha^ha yoga, the combination of postures and breath 
control that was innovated, for the most part, by Gorakhnath (Gorak?anatha) in 
the twelfth to thirteenth century c.e.; on this date, see White, Alchemical Body, pp. 
yo-iot. 

V Mallmann, Enseignements (1963), p. 3. Her dating is based on comparisons with 
pii-ssages from Vi.snudharmottara Purana 3, Brhat Sarfihitd 58, and the Haya^r?a Patl- 
otrntra. A passage found in several manuscript versions of the Harivarji^a, but omitted 
Iroin the critical edition, mentions “a YoginT": appen. i, no. 35, line 27, in HanVarpia, 

(1969-71), cd. Vaidya, 2 vols., vol. 2, p. 487. See below, n. 87; and chap. 7, n. i. The 
Clime verse also contains the two seed mantras, hrTm and irfip, an indication that this is 
11 relatively late interpolation. See below, chap. 6, n. 19 

4. Caryagfd 4.1-2, in Caryrlgfti (1986), ed. Kvterne, pp. 86-91. See below, n. 9. 

5. inden (“Hierarchies of Kings" [1982], p. 99) defines “early medieval" as the pe¬ 
ril k 1 between the collapse of the Cajukya kingdom around 750 c.e. and the establish¬ 
ment of the Delhi sultanate early in the thirteenth century. The Gupta age ran from 
the fourth to sixth century c.e.; however, its “classical pattern" evolved in north India 
iliroiigh the end of the seventh century: Thapar, A History of India (1968), vol. i, 
p. n6. 

6. Sergent, GemV (1997), pp. 121-23. 
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7. Ibid., pp. 123-24. 

8. Ibid., p. 124. 

9. Tiwari, Goddess Cults (1988), p. 183. The Sanskrit word for “kiss” (cumha) is 
phonetically close to the term used for the secret signs (cfiumnw, c/iorntna) employed by 
Tantric sectarians to recognize one another. 

10. Sergent, Gen^se, p. 140. 

11. Parpola, Deciphering (1997), p. 261 and fig. 14.35: and id., Sky-Garment (1985), 
pp. 121, 151. This seal (DK 6847) is held in the National Museum of Pakistan. 

12. Parpola, Sky-Garment, p. 84; citing Kirfel, Der Kosmogra[)hie (1920), pp. 139, 
281. 

13. Erndl, Victory to the Mother (1993), pp. 4, 39. The shrine of Naina [>;vT also en- 
-shrines three portable pindfs, but one of these represents the male Gaoe^ (p. 54). Other 
goddesses in this ensemble are worshiped as individual pmdts (pp. 50-52). 

14. Although the term “Dryad" is a quite literal translation of the Sanskrit Vrksaka, 
another class of beings identified with trees, I use it to translate Yak$a, following an old 
scholarly convention, and because the Yakjas as well, even if their (contested) etymol¬ 
ogy does not support it, are also closely identified with trees, and more important to the 
Hindu pantheon than the Vfksakas. For a discussion, see Tiwari, Goddess Cults, pp. 22- 
24; and below, nn. 133, 195. 

15. Hymns to these three are found in AV 7.46-48: for editions, see bibliography. 
The Apastamha Srauta Sutra (3.9.4-5) prescribes offerings to R 3 ka if the sacrificcr de¬ 
sires a son, SinTvalT for abundant cattle, or Kuhu for general prosperity: Smith, “Indra’s 
Curse” (1992), pp. 27-29. Smith hypothesizes that these offerings were derived from 
an independent protestype that women originally performed for themselves. Another 
Vedic goddess associated with childbirth, abundance, and (sometimes) Indra was Pu- 
ratpdhi: RV 2.38.10; 4.26.7; 4.27.2. See bibliography for editions. 

16. Smith, “Indra’s Curse," pp. 37-38. 

17. Jamison, Sacrificed Wife (1996), pp. 63-64; citing the Mdrutva Srauta SUtra 
6.1.2.4-12 and Muitrayanf Sarjihitd 2.7.6. 

18. Described in detail in Jamison, Sacrificed Wife, pp. 240-45. The Sakamedha 
and A^vamedha are irauta rites; the Gavamayanam is a sattra rite. According to Shul- 
man (Tamil Temple Myths I1980I, p. 227), “having three mothers" is the “natural” mean¬ 
ing of tryambaka. 

19. According to Tiwari (Goddess Cults, p. 85), Ambika as Rudra’s “sister” (in 
Vdjasarteyi Samhitd 3.57a and Toittirfya Saijihitd 1.8.6) is the earliest forerunner of that 
god’s later relationship, in the form of ^iva, with the Goddess as consort. The Satapatha 
Brdhmar^a (2.6.2.13-14) calls AmbikS a “dispenser of happiness” and enjoins maidens 
to call upon her brother Tryambaka, who is “the fragrant bestower of husband.s”: 
Coburn, Devr-Moh^tmya (1984), p. 102. Ambika is portrayed in the Toittirfya Brdhmaija 
(ihid., p. 214) as a cruel goddess and killer. It is only later that she is pre.sented as Rudra’s 
spouse. 

20. The molehill (akhara: animal's lair) and mole (akhu: Rudra’s emblem) Ixiih 
have probable sexual connotations, representing the female sexual organ: Jamison, Sac¬ 
rificed Wife, p. 245. 

21. Apastamba Srauta Sdtra 20.17.12, translated in Jamison, Sacrt/tceci Wife, p. 243. 
Mantras against disease-causing demons are addressed to Tryambaka and Garuja iti the 
Yogataranginr.- Filliozat, K'umilratamra (1937), p. 64. 

22. MBh 5.187.18-40, 5.193.4. 

23. Jamison, Sacrificed Wife, p. 244. See Ixrlow, chap. 7. n. 107. 

24. RV 8.91.1-7, in ihid., p. 240. 
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25. RV 1.133.2-3, 10.155.4. 

26. Hiltebeitel, Ritual of Battle (igy6), p. 180. A list of goddesse.s in the circa fourtli- 
«.cntury a.d. Jaina Angavijja includes the name of Apala, together with AijaditS, Airili.iT, 
.ind SalimalioT. According to V. S. Agrawal and Moti Candra, these may be the Greek 
and Persian goddesses Pallas Athena, Analiita, Irene, and Selene: introduction to Art- 
giU’ijja, pp. 53-54, 78, 83; cited in Tiwari, Goddess Cults, p. 12. 

27. Feldhaus, Water and Womanh(K)d (1995), pp. 41, 48. They are also referred to as 
iHirya, a word that is etymologically related to the English word “fairy.” 

28. Ibid., pp. 54-55. At one of their shrines, located in the courtyard of the Maha- 
lak^mT temple in Kolhapur, they are named. At least four of them have the name of (fe¬ 
male) animals: MatsyT, KurmT, Karkarl, and MakarT (p. 63 n. 31). 

29. TTie identification of a major river with a goddess by this name extends well be¬ 
yond India’s borders: the Mekong River of Southeast Asia is a cognate of the Indian 
“Mother Ganges,” Ma Ganga. 

30. Kurtz, All the Mothers Are One (1992). 1 am unable (because unqualified) to fol¬ 
low Kurtz, however, in his analysis of the psychological effect that the multiple female 
I aretakers of Indian child rearing have on children’s image of the mother. 

31. Tiwari, Goddes.s Cults, p. 23. For a modern continuation of this tradition, see 
Snitheimer, Pastoral Deities, ( 1989), p. 34. See below, part 6. 

32. Generated from the prefix ku- plus a nominalized form of the intensificative of 
(he rcxit jwm, “to bow, bend, subject, submit oneself.” 

33. RV 10.136.1-7. TTiis is presented as a hymn to the Kevins (Agni, Surya, and 
Vayu), from the seven sons of a seer named VataraSana (“Wind-Girt”), who mention 
ihemselves in verse 2: Rig Veda, ed. Nooten and Holland (1994), p. 557. 

34. Monier-Williams glosses their name as ap + sf, “going in the waters or between 
(he waters of the clouds”: Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. “apsaras,” p. 59. 

35. Sawput/ui Br^fimanu 11.5.1.1-13. 

36. RV 7.104.173, 20a, 22ab, translated in The Rig Veda, trans. O’Flaherty (1981), 
p. 294. 

37. See above, n. 17. Cf. RV 10.16.6, 10.165.2; and AV 7.64.1-2, discussed in Fil- 
liozat, Kumdratantra, p. 80; and ^tapatha Brahntana 13.5.2.4. In die most sexually 
charged ritual of the entire Vedic corpus, the senior queen’s ritual copulation with the 
Micrificial horse, the priestly dialogues consistently refer to .sexual organs of both the 
p.irties involved as “little birds” (iakuntalca, ^akuntika): Vdjasaneyi SmpfiiuT 23.22-23, 
vliscussed in Jamison, Sacrificed Wife, p. 70. 

38. Athan'a Veda 2.2.1-5, cited in Tiwari, Goddess Cults, p. 163. As Tiwari indi¬ 
cates in his detailed analysis (p. 161), this is one of three Atharvavedic hymns referred 
111 by the Kau.<ika Sutra, the others being AV 6.111 and 8.6. The Atharvaveda Parisism 
iMititIcd gcajui'mdlcl, the “garland of the host,” refers to these as well as AV 4.20 and gives 
an alternative name of the group as mJtrgana, the “host of mothers." 

39. Atharva-veda~saTtihiul, trans. Whitney, (1905; reprint, 1984), veil. 1, p. 39; and 
I iwari, Goddess Cults, p. 167. 

40. AV 4.38.1-4. Some of the di.scussion that follows is taken from White, “Dogs 
I Tie" (1989). 

41. Papini (3.3.70), discus.sed in Liiders, “Das Wiirfelspiel im alten Indien” (1907), 
pp. 26-28. 

42. White, “I\igs Die," p. 294. 

4 3. Aluistamha Gfhya Sutra 7.18. i - 2; Hiranyake.<in Gyhya Siitra 2.2.7. * - 5: Pdraskara 
(ifhya Sutra 1.16.24-25; and Mantrapdfha 2.16.1-11 (see bihliography for editions). I 
I house to see the use of the term kumdra in the ritual texts as a reference to the boy; 
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others see it as a proper name and a reference to the god Skanda-Kumara, who emerges 
in the MBh as the leader of the demons known as Seizers (gra/uxs). See White, “Dogs 
Die,” pp. 294-96; and Agrawala, SIcanda'Kdrttikeya (1967), p. 15. 

44. RV 10.161.1 and AV 2.9.1 and 16.5.1 refer to disease'causing demons (gra/us) 
and demonesses (grahTs). Cf. RV 10.162 and AV 2.25. 

45. ^rTbghukdlacakratantrardja 2.152 (with the Vimalprabhil commentary), dis¬ 
cussed in Wallace, “Buddhist Tantric Medicine in the Kalacakratantra," (1995), p. 162. 
Simibr data are found in the Tibetan translation of the circa seventh-century c.E. 
Ai(dngahTdaya of V 3 gbhatta (6.3.40-59); nearly identical is the Tibetan version of 
the AmTtdhT(iayd^(dnga~guhyopa£lefatantra (3.73.1-36); Filliozat, Kum 3 ratantra, pp. 
133-42. 

46. MBh 1.114.49-54. 

47. Hiltebeitel, Ritual of Battle, p. 145. 

48. MBh 12.99.45. Cf. Ka^ha Upaniiod 1.25. This is an idea that has persisted down 
to the modern period among the Rajputs. In the words of Forbes, “Like the virgins of 
Valhalla, the choosers of the slain, the UpsurSs [Ap.sa'^sas] continually hover above the 
field of battle, ready to convey to Swerga (svargu: heaven) the warriors who pass to 
heaven through its carnage”: R 3 s-M 5 l 5 (1924), p. 425. 

49. Rabe, “Sexual Imagery” (1996), nn. 106, 107. 

50. MBh 3.207.2-3.219.43. Skanda appears on the coinage of the Kushan Hu- 
vi$ka: Rana, Study (1995), p. 21. One of the earliest standing images of the KfttikSs, 
dating from the year 11 c.E. and held at the Mathura Archaeological Museum (no. 
F. 38), shows them accompanied by Skanda, who is holding a spear: Schastok, 
Sculptures (1985), p. 64. 

51. MBh 6.10.33-35. 

52. RV 6.50.7. For additional Rigvedic references to Agni’s multiple mothers, see 
Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, pp. 227, 254, and notes. 

53. Harper, Iconography (1989), p. 55. 

54. Joshi, Mdff kds (1986), pp. 80-83. Fo*" further discussion of the origins and early 
history of the Seven Mothers, see Tiwari, Goddess Cults, pp. 103,106-7, no-ii, 126- 
27, 131. For changes in iconographic conventions at sixth-century Rajasthani sites, see 
Schastok, ^dmaldjT Sctdptures, p. 79. 

55. Meister, “Regional Variations" (1986), pp. 244-45. See also Cobum, Devf- 
Mafiatmya, pp. 313-30; and Harper, Iconography, pp. 75, 84, 148. 

56. MBh 3.214.7-17. 

57. MBh 3.215.16. Shulman (Tamil Temple Myths, p. 245) takes these to be the 
Krttikds. A similar compound is found in the late-sixth-century c.e. inscription at Deo« 
garh Fort (Jhansi Dist., U.P.): see below, n. 113. This inscription is engraved directly 
above a niche containing a panel of the “standard” Seven Mothers, flanked by Vlrab- 
hadra and Gapapati: Tiwari, Goddess Cults, pp. 101-2. In the earliest Tamil version of 
the Skanda birth myth, six of the seven sages’ wives cook and eat the infant: Shulman, 
Tamil Temple Myths, pp. 248-49. 

58. MBh 3.215.1k 

59. For example, a sexually frenzied KalT is calmed by the sight of the two infant 
gods, Gaoela and Nandikeran, and milk begins to flow in her breasts. In some variants 
^iva himself becomes the baby, making his breastfeeding the equivalent of his .sexual 
penetration; both calm the goddess: Caldwell, O/i Terrifying Mother, pp. 169-70. 

60. See below, chap. 3, part 7. 

61. MBh 3.215.22-23. She is explicitly named LohitSyanT in MBh 3.219.39. 

62. Naigameya appears to he an alloform of both the Vcdic Nejamesa and the 
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Naigamesa of the medical tradition. As for the Vedic figure, Nejame§a. he is not goat¬ 
headed and is moreover portrayed as flying through the air! Whereas Nejameja—like 
the Jaina Naigameja and the Buddhist Nemeso—is a granter of male offspring, the 
Naigame§a of Suiruta Sam/ij £<3 (SS) 6.37.6 is a male Seizer who harms male children, al- 
kit created to protect the infant Skanda. On this, see Winternitz, “Nejamesha. Nai- 
gamesha, Nemeso" {1895), PP- 149 -555 Filliozat, Kumdratantra, p. 81; Agrawala, 
Skanda'KSrtdkeya, p. 80; Joshi, Matr/cas, p. 41; and Coomaraswamy, Yak^as (1928-31; 
reprint, 1971), pp. 12 n. 2, 25. 

63. Parpola, Deciphering, pp. 237—39, who alst) provides several citations from fifth- 
to third-century b.c.e. sutra literature and reproduces a stunning first-century c.e. 
Buddhist frieze of the goat-headed "Lord Nemejo." 

64. Joshi, Mdtrkds. pp. 20. 69-70. Agarwala {“MStrka Reliefs” [1971], pp. 81-82) 
identifies the head on the jar’s top as that of a ram (mesa), and that of the goddess as a 
goat’s head, and opines that she is either HarltT (see below, nn. 241-51) or a female 
counterpart to the male Naigame§a. The panel is reproduced as fig. 8 in Agrawal: the 
gi>ddess looks more like a great bird than a goat- or lion-headed figure to me. 

65. Harper, Icomgraphy, pp. 68-69. 

66. Schastok, Sdmaldjr Sculptures, p. 87 and fig. 132. 

67. Agarwala. "Krttika Cult" (1969). pp. 56-57, plate 23, fig. 3. Cf. Gaston, 

(1982), pp. 124-30. 

68. “Rare Bust of a Yak§ii?T Found” (1990), p. 8; and Agrawala, Skanda-Kdrttikeya. 
p. 5 « and plate 12. A set of two bells was part of Skanda’s early iconography: MBh 
}.22o. 18-19. A male goat-headed figure, also from Mathura, kars the inscription 
Bhagava Nemeso": see above, n. 62, and below, n. 244. 

69. On the connections between Skanda and Khaodnba, see Sontheimer, Pustoral 
Deities, p, 155. On Malla’s representation as a goat’s head, see Stanley, “Capitulation of 
Mani" (1989), pp. 275-77 i*nd plate 21. 

70. Kdtydyana ^rauta Siitra 9.2.6 with the commentary of Sarala. For this and other 
MHirces on the soma-grofios, see Dharmadhikari, ed., Yq/flSyudfidnr (1989), pp. 49-54. 

71. MBh 1.60.22—23 names ^ 3 kha, Vi^kha, and Naigame$a as sons of Skanda. 

72. MBh 3.217.1-23. 

73 - Literally, they “resolved upon ViSakha’s paternity": "vL<3khani tam pitrtve 
sHipkalpayan." 

74 - MBh 3‘2i7.2b—4a, 6ab. As Cobum (DevT-MsIuitmya, p, 320) notes, the text is 
ambiguous about the origins of the Daughters, saying first that they were “bom from the 
impact of Indra’s thunderbolt (MBh 3.217.2a), and later that they were bom of the Fire 
called Tapas” (6a). 

75 ‘ Literally, they resolved upon Skanda’s sonship”: “sarpkalpya putratve skandarp." 

76. MBh 3.217.9. 

77. There are thus three goat-headed figures in this account: Agni-Naigameva. 
Visilkha, and Skanda himself. 

78. MBh 3.215.10—12, 3.217.10—15, 3.211.2. For discussion, see Harper, Iconogra¬ 
phy, p. 96; and Coburn, DevT-Mdhdtmya, p. 152. 

79. ^ Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. “palala,” p. 609; and “halT- 
maka," p. 1293. Cf. Kd^yapa Sarjihitd, CikitsS Sthana 4.1-8, in Kdiyapa Saipiiita (1996), 
I'd. Tewari, pp. 179-80. Hereafter, KS. 

Ho. This is the feminine form of Dhrtarasp-a. which is the name of the father of the 
Kmiravas in the MBh. However, the Epic also assigns the name Dhrtara§tra to a serpent 
tiiul 11 {jandharva. 

Hi. MBh 1.60.54-59. KakT is the name given to the demoness later identified as 
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Putana (a female Seizer: see below, part D) slain by the infant Krsoa whom she had at¬ 
tempted to kill by offering him her poisoned breast: Gadon, “Hindu Goddess" (1997), 
p. 296. 

82. MBh 3.2i9.4oab. 

83. Angavijja, chaps. 51, 58; cited in Joshi, Matrices, p. 61. Cf. Tiwari, Goddess 
Cults, p. 6 n. 28. 

84. Maiuw'a Grhya Sutra 2.13-15, cited in Rana, Stud^i, p. 18. 

85. This is Tiwari’s (Goddess Cults, p. 22) reading of dryavrddhd in Barn’s Ksdam' 
barf, ed. Kale, 4th ed. (1968), p. 120. 

86. Tiwari, Goddess Cults, p. 102. 

87. Harivaiula, appen. i, no. 8, lines i, 2, 4, 35, 39; and appen. 1, no. 35, line 27. 
These are considered to he late interpolations; however, the former continues, without 
repetition, a praise of the goddess included in the critical edition (which ends at 47.54) 
and is found in every recension and manuscript version of the critical edition, except 
the Malayalam; HahvaTjv&i, ed. Vaidya, vol. 1, pp. xxiv, xxx, xxxi. See also Couture and 
Schmid, “Harivam^a," p. 177; and alx)ve, n. 3. On the dating of the Harivaxfi^a, see id., 
p. T85. 

88. MBh 6.23.4-11, in appen. i, no. i, lines 4, 7-9, n, 15, 22. This hymn imme¬ 
diately precedes the Bhagavad GM. It is found in the K2, K4, B, D^, D„, and D; manu¬ 
scripts of the MBh. 

89. MBh 3.218.23-30. 

90. MBh 3.218.43-49. 

91. On the relationship between the Vedic Kuhu, the Epic Ekanaip^ (“One and 
Indivisible”) and the black KalT, see Couture and Schmid, “Harivomia,” pp. 179, 186 
n. 16: see also above, n. 15. 

92. See, for example, Coburn, Dexf'Mdhdtmya, p. 330. 

93. Sec Filliozat, Kumdratantra, pp. 123-58, on Tibetan, Chinese, Cliimbodian, and 
Arabic traditions. 

94. Ibid., p. 122; quoting Hippocrates, Sacred Disease, para. 2. 

95. BJnrt’s Kddamharf, ed. Kale, pp. 119-20. Cf. Tiwari, Goddc-ss Cults, pp. 7-8. 
Also in the birth chamber are an old he-goat (jarachdgam), tied near the door, and a 
piece of cloth upon which figures of the Mothers (mdtrpofa) were painted (p. 120). 
Sa?fhT continues to be represented in this way in village Bengal, with an image of dung 
and cowrie .shells plastered on the wall of the lying-in chamber: Gadon, “Hindu God¬ 
dess,” p. 300. In the MBh, Jara plays a similar role: Banerjea, “Some Folk Goddesses" 
(1938), pp. 101-2 (see below, chap. 7, n. 10). Cf. Joshi, Mdtrkds, p. 44; and Tiwari, 
Goddess Cults, p. 125 n. 182. 

96. KS, Cikitsa Sthana 4.9, in KSsyopa Sarrihitd, ed. Tewari, p. 170. However, an 
image of a goat-headed Mother goddess, held in the Mathura Museum, has been iden¬ 
tified as Sa§thT: Harper, Iconography, p. 59. 

97. Rana, Study, pp. 92-93; Agrawala, Skanda-Kdrttikeya, pp. 38-43. Cf. Agra- 
wala. Ancient (1970), pp. 92-93, 95; Tiwari, Goddess Cults, p. ,8; and Couture and 
Schmid, “Haniamih,” p. 87. See above, chap. 1, n. 8. 

98. Joshi, Mdtrkds, p. ii. Joshi (p. 68) also suggests that SasfhT's six heads represent 
the female Skanda-Seizers of MBh 3.219.26-21. 

99. Matiat'a Grhya Sutra 2.13-15, cited in Agrawala, Skanda^Kdittikeya, p. 35. 

TOO. Mdnava Grhya Sutra 2.13-15, cited in Rana, Study, p. 18; and Agrawala, An¬ 
cient, p. 92. Cf. Joshi, Matfkiis, p. 66. 

101. In addition to Skanda, SajfhT has four other brothers: MahiJsena, Kumilra, Vi- 
liilkha, and Nandike^vara (a form of Siva) or Naigamessi: Agrawala, Ancient, pp. gi, 93. 

102. Tire imix)rtanceofthcdatc is explained in this MBh (3.218.49!^) passage: "I Its 
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Roal (union with the goddess) was consummated on the sixth: therefore the sixth 
(‘isajfhT’) is a great lunar day.” 

103. All of these aspects of ^asthT’s “six-ness” are mentioned in KS, Cikitsa Sthana 
4.11-13, in Kd^yapa Saiphitd, ed. Tewari, pp. 170-71. This source identifies $a§ihT as a 
form of Revati (see below, part C): elsewhere, she is identified with Jyestha (sec below, 
nn. 142, 157, 188), or the modem Vimata (Agrawala, Ancient, p. 93). 

104. Gadon, “Hindu Goddess,” pp. 293-308. 

105. White, Alchemical Body, pp, 210—17. the Seizers in the Suiruta Sainiiita, 
•see especially the excellent article, with illustrations, by Wujastyk, “Miscarriages of Jus¬ 
tice (1999), pp. 1—20. Cf. Zysk, “Mantra in Ayurveda" (1989), appendix, pp. 135—38. 

106. Stewart, “Goddess Sa§thT” (1995), pp. 352 - 66; and Gadon, “Hindu Goddess,” 
pp. 296—98,305. As Gadon notes, however, SasthT is most commonly worshiped in an- 
iconic form in Bengal, as a great rough stone smeared with red paint and placed at the 
foot of the jack tree, or as a great cylindrical grinding stone (pp. 297, 302-3). She was 
worshiped in the same form in Puranic times: Joshi, Mdtrltds, p. 67. 

107. MBh3.219.1-11. 

to8. MBh 1.14.12b, 22a. 

109. See above, n. 57. 

110. The verbal form is pra-luilpitdh: the same verb root kljp is employed here as in 
the expressions noted above, in which the Youths “resolved upon Visakha’s paternity" 

and the host of Mothers upon that of Skanda (sam-klrp in both constructions): see 
alxwe, nn. 73, 75. 

111. MBh 3.219.14, 16-17. 

112. ^burn, Devf-Mdhdtmya, p. 318; quoting MBh 3.219.6a and 15a. 

113. Sahni, “Deo^rh Rock Inscription” (1925-26), p. 127. The inscription reads: 
matfpjirp lokamatfparp maod^larn bhutayestu vah//." See above, n. 57. 

114. See above, nn. 57, 75. 

115. MBh 3.219.18-20. Cf. Suiruta Sarfi/iita 6.37.11-12. 

116. Mahdhhdrata: Book a, The Book of the Assembly Hall; Books, The Book of the 
Forest, trans. van Buitenen (1975), p. 834. This opinion is shared by Filliozat (Ku- 
mdratantra, p. 75). Other scholars (Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, p. 245: Tiwari, God¬ 
dess Cults, pp. 114-15; and Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses [1986], p. 152) see the Kfttikas in 
this role: they are the last group to be mentioned in the text prior to this dialogue. 

117. Sutherland, Disguises of the Demon (1991), p. 145. 

118. KS, Kalpa Sthana, “RevatT Kalpa” 68, in KdSyapa Sarrihitd, ed. Tewari, pp. 363- 
65. The “RevatT Kalpa” constitutes the sixth chapter of the Kalpa SthSna. Wujastyk 
( Miscarriages of Justice,” pp. 10-13), who offers four pages of brilliant summary, notes 
that the archaic language of the “RevatT Kalpa" may date it to as far back as the first 
millennium b.c.e. 

^ 119. Weber, “Zwei vedische Texte" (1859), pp. 349-53; cited in Tiwari, Goddess 
Culls, pp. 155 - 57 - 

120. Sutherland, Disguises of the Demon, p. 145. This is also the explicit case of the 
( iimbodian homologues of the female Seizers: Filliozat, Kumdratantra, p. 155. See be¬ 
low, chap. 3, n. 38. 

121. Tambs-Lyche, Pouer, Profit, and Poetry, p. 28 n. 24; Caldwell, Oh Terrifymg 
Mother, p. 182, 

122. Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, p. 250. 

12 3 - Skandapasmara, whose description evokes the “deformed face” of a child suf- 
Icring from an epileptic seizure, is identified with Vi:$3kha in .Wrura Sarrthitd 6.29.9. 

124. Pongamia glabra, according to Filliozat, Kumdratantra, p. 76. 

125. She IS also described in MBh 3.215.22-23. Sec alxwe, n. 61. 
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126. Nauclea cadamba, a tree with orange-colored fragrant blo.ssoms: Monier- 
Williams, Sanskrit'En^ish Dictionary, s.v. “Icadamba," p. 247. 

127. MBh 3.219.23-44. The Calcutta edition of the MBh (3.i450iff.) continues 
with a description of a “seizure” by one of these Graspers: Filliozat, Kum^atantra, p. 26 
n. 5. This insertion is not found, however, in either the critical text or the appendix to 
the critical edition of the third book. 

128. Netra Tantra 19.15-33. 20.4-10. 

129. The Protectors are identified, more than any other group, with the Seizers, in 
both religious and medical literature: Filliozat, Kumdratantra, pp. 30~3*t 40 t 42- 

130. MBh 3.219.45-58. In his eleventh-century commentary on Netra TaU' 
tra (19.69, 70, 80), l^mar3ja, citing the Kriyakdlagunottara, gives detailed descriptions 
of the symptomology of possession by these various Seizers. 

131. Agrawala, Skando-Kartakeya, pp. 10-11. 

132. TaitOTfya Sarn/utd 2.5.1. 

133. MBh 3.220.9-16. The Kumbhakoanam edition gives the alternate reading of 
Vfksaka or Vfksika, “Tree Woman”: Tiwari, Goddess Cults, p. 22. See below, n. 195. 

134. Mdrkandeya Purdm 3.221.52-66. 

135. See lists from the Bhdgavata Puratjut 2.10.37-39T'10.63.9-11; and Amarakoia 
1.1.11. See bibliography for editions. 

136. She is so named in MBh 6.60.66a. 

137. For example, A^^f^gahrdaya 6.3.1-32, edited and translated in Filliozat, fCu- 
>n5ratantra, pp. 48-59. This source, which closely follows SS 6.27.1-20, lists twelve 
Seizers, of which five are male and seven female. Cf. SS 3.10.51; o 5 rtigadiuira Sarji/iitfl 
1.7.1896-190b; and Vi^nudharmottara Purdt}a 1.227 Tiwari, Goddess Cults, p. 126). 

138. SS 6.27.16-20. White mustard is a “destroyer of Protectors,” according to AH 
6 . 3 - 43 - 

139. See above, n. 42. 

140. Agrawala, Skanda^KOrttikeya, pp. 92-95. Thirteen Seizers are shown on this 
column. 

141. I owe this felicitous translation of her name to Wujastyk, “Miscarriages of Jus¬ 
tice,” pp. 10-15. 

142. AV 6.110.2-3 and KauJika Sutra 46.25, discussed in Tiwari, Goddess Cults, 
pp. 6-7, 154. Cf. Banerjea, “Some Folk Goddesses,” pp. 104-7; and Rao, Elements of 
Hindu Iconography (1914-16), vol. 1, part 2, pp. 390-400. 

143. MBh 1.211.7; V4r>u Purdi)a 4.1.65-66, 5.25.19. On the identification of Rai- 
vata or RaivStaka with Girnar, see White, Alchemical Body, pp. 329-32. 

144. MBh 3.232.6 (of the Bombay edition, cited in Hopkins, Epic Mythubgy, 
p. 227) and critical ed., vol. 4, p. 1076, appen. 1, no. 22,1.13. 

145. See above, n. 87. 

146. SS 6.31.11. Her Visnu Purina myth mentions this: Balarama cuts her down to 
size with the end of his ploughshare. 

147. Bahuputrika seems to have had a cult of her own: Tiwari, Goddess C>uIm, 
p. 121. 

148. KS, Cikitsa SthSna 4.4-6, in Kaiyapa Sarpiuta, ed. Tewari, p. 169. 

149. Elsewhere in the KS (Indriya Sthiina 11.2-21.2), in Kdiyapa Sarjihiid, cd. 
Tewari, pp. 152-54), ten grahas are mentioned, most of which are identical to those 
found in the MBh and SS lists. 

150. KS, Kalpa Sthana, “RevatT Kalpa" 3-7, in ibid., pp. 35I-53- Fnr the Brah- 
manic mythology of [)TrghajihvT, see O’Flaherty, Tales of Sex and Violence (19H5). 
pp. 101-3. Saramfl, see below, nn. 179-84. 
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151. KS, Kalpa Sthana, “RevatT Kalpa” 69, in Kd^yapa Stajihitd, ed. Tewarl, 
pp. 366-67. 

152. KS, Kalpa Sthana, “RevatT Kalpra" 62-69, in ibid., pp. 362-69. She is also 
the subject of a Tibetan Tantric work, the Guhydgnicalcra: Filliozat, Ktmdratantra, 
pp. 145-46. 

^53- Joshi, Matfkas, pp. T1-12; and Mallmann, Enseignements, p. 176. 

J54. Filliozat, Kumdratantra, p. 61. 

155. On her modern cult in Bengal, see Stewart, “Encountering the Smallpox God¬ 
dess” (1995), pp. 389-98. Her Tamil counterpart is the very popular Mariyamman, 
whose name means “smallpox/death” (iMn) “mother” (ammd). See below, nn. 198, 
199. The term mahdmdrf is often used to designate cholera: Filliozat, Kumdratantra, 
pp. 109-10, 112 n. 1. A number of dread Tantric goddesses have names ending in die 
suffix -man. 

156. Filliozat, Kumdratantra, p. X14. 

157. Bhdvafrrakd^a, Masurikadhikara 7.1-38: see bibliography for edition. Both the 
lihdvaprakd^a and Skanda Purdrui passages are cited without reference in Filliozat, Ku' 
mdratantra, pp. 117-19. 

158. Joshi, Matrices, pp. 45-46; Filliozat, Kumdratantra, p. 171. 

159. SS 6.32. This source {6.27.4-5.6.37.6-7) lists nine Seizers, which differ only 
slightly from those of the MBh. They are Skanda the Seizer, Skandapasmara, SakunT, 
RevatT, Putana, Andhaputana, ^taputana, Mukhamandika, and Naigame§a. See 
akive, text to nn. 123, 124. 

160. That goddess shrines were often abandoned broken-down buildings may 
k* adduced from the Kddambarf (Bdtiui’s Kddandxm, ed. Kale, p. 341), according to 
which a priest of the Ca^dika temple had been attacked by a bear in an abandoned 
tn/ltrgf/ui. Already in Vedic times, sorcerers and sorceresses (yammatfs) were said to in¬ 
habit the ruins of old cities: Burrow, “Significance of the Term arma, armaka” (1963), 
pp. 159-66. 

161. In his harangue against Kr§na, Sisupala mocks his “killing PutanS and other 
previous acts": MBh 2.38.4. 

162. BhP 10.6.1 -20-44. Por other early versions of this myth, see Harivatp^a 50.20 - 
29: Padma Purdna 6.245; ^^d Purdija 5.5. 

163. A concise analytical discussion of this branch of Ayurveda is found in chapter 
i of Braverman, “Totally Soaked" (2002). The Ayurvedic sources juxtapose a “sci¬ 
entific” explanation for mental disorders to the demonic, without attempting to recon¬ 
cile the two: Filliozat, Kumdratantra, pp. 27-28. 

164. These and other demonic habitats were precisely the sites at which Kaula 
practitioners actively soMg/u possession by these dread demonic beings: see above, 
chap. I, n. 46. The entire nineteenth chapter of the Netra Tantra is a primer in de¬ 
monology. See also Wujastyk, “Miscarriages of Justice,” passim. 

165. Patricia Jefferey, Roger Jefferey, and Andrew Lyon, Labour Pains and Labour 
PitMvr: Vfbmen and Childbearing in India (London: Zed, 1989), quoting an informant 
from the early 1980s; quoted without page reference in Wujastyk, “Miscarriages of Jus- 
iicc," epigram to p. 1. 

166. Joshi (Matrices, pp. 21, 71): one of these is housed in the Mathura Museum 
((iMM. 75. 20). Putana is also represented as a bird in an eighteenth-century Pahari 
miniature painting: Fisher and Goswamy, Pahari Masters (1992), plate 60. 

167. Harimrru<a 50.20. She is called a bird in AH 6.3.2a. 

168. Humes, “VindhyavasinT" (1996), p. 57. Humes notes that the head of the Vin- 
ilhyavSsinT image is that of a bird, and that the name Kau.sikT given to the image may 
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be derived from kau^ika, a word that means “owl,” as well as the more generally ac¬ 
cepted “sheath.” 

169. Harivatxi^ 65.48-57. 

170. Harivan(\^a, appen. i, no. 24, lines 87-91,95-97, p. 191. See also the “Hymn 
to Arya," (appen. i, no. 8, lines 1-58), which also names no fewer than twenty-seven 
early goddesses: this number is difhcult to establish, given the abstract or epithctical na¬ 
ture of many of the names. 1 have translated kraufica here (line 97) as (Sarus) crane, 
following Leslie, “A Bird Bereaved” (1998), pp. 455-87. 

171. Harivam^a, appen. 1, no. 24, lines 107-8, 112. The same passage (lines 113- 
57) continues with a discussion of a number of winged {ganamantah) male disease 
demons, including Skandagraha. 

172. AP 52.8, 299.19,49. She is also listed as a Yoginl in the Mayatiipikd, whose list 
of the sixty-four YoginTs is nearly identical to that found in the AP. The Yoginl lists in 
question are reproduced in Mallmann, Enseignements, pp. 292-306; the same author 
discusses their content and chronology in ibid., pp. 169-82. 

» 73 - ^rfmatottara Tantra 20.211b. 

174. MBh 9.45.3-30. For multiple “lists of goddesses" in the MBh, Harivar?iia, var¬ 
ious Purdnas, a Jain source, and Ayurvedic works, see jc hi, Mdtrkds, pp. 50-63. See 
also below, nn. 172-78. 

175. ScuMharmapuryiarika SOtra chap. 21, line 30: see bibliography. 

176. M&nasolMsa 5.18.966-67, in MdnosoUdsa, ed. Srigondekar, vol. 3, p. 268. A 
single goddess named ^u§karevatT appears in the Matsya Purdryi (179.65), in which she 
leads a host of Mothers created by Vijpu to drink the blood of Andhaka’s demon army: 
Tiwari, Goddess CuUs, p. iii. ^akinT is discussed at length in K$emaraja’s commentary 
on Netra Tantra 19.55, which he cites the Tantrasadbh&va. 

177. ^rfmatoitara Tantra 27.79b -81a (Pandey’s edition of the Gorak^a Sarnhitd). 

178. HdrTtd Saifi/iitd 3.54; Brahmdnda Purdm 2.3.7.158. See also Filliozat, KTumd- 
rotantra, pp. 65-66. 

179. RV 10.108.1-11. 

180. MBh 1.3.1-9. 

181. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 42. 

182. Jaimiruya Brahmana 2.440—42; translated in O’Flaherty, Tales of Sex and ViO' 
lence, pp. 99-100. 

183. Filliozat, Kumdratantra, pp. 53-54 (transbtionof AH 6.3.9-17), 61. 

184. AV 4.37.11; AH 6.3.16.40-61. 

185. MBh 1.165.1-44. The same story is told in MBh 9.39.11-29. For a discussion, 
see White, Mytiu of the Dog-Man, p. 79. 

186. Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, p. 266. For further discussion of the theme of 
the murderous, feral cow, see ibid., pp. 231-33, 258. 

187. RV 6.74.2; AV 7.42.1; in Filliozat, Kumdratantra, pp. 30 n. 2, 168, 177. 

188. Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths , p. 258; and Rao, Eluents of Hindu Iconography, 
vol. 1, part 2, pp. 390, 394, and plate CXXII. 

189. Heesterman, Broken World (1993), pp. 25. 38, and nn. 141, 142; and Jamison, 
Sacrificed Wife, pp. 106-7. 

190. MBh 1.14.5-1.31.18. The names of Kadru’s principal serpent sons are given in 
MBh 1.31.5-16. Vinata has only two sons, Garuda and Aniija. Recall as well that 
Sv 3 ha takes the form of a female kite (garuclf) to deposit Agni’s seed: see above, n. 56. 
On this myth’s dating, see Wintemitz, A History ofVedic Literature (1981), vol. i, p. 292. 

191. 6.1.6. A still earlier version may be adduced from ^ktUipatha Brdhmatyi 
3.6.2.2-7, in which the rivals are named Kadru and SuparpT ("Fair-feathered"). 
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192. Knipe, “The Heroic Theft" (1967), pp. 337-45. 

193- O’Flaherty, Whmen (1980), pp. 168, 182, 200, 202. 

194. Malamoud, Cooking the World (1996), pp. 288-89 n. 66. 

195. MBh 3.220.16. The alternate reading is found in the Kumbhakoanam manu¬ 
scripts of the MBh: Tiwari (Goddess Cult, pp. 21-22) sees these as references to Ary§; 
another possibility is Jyejfha, (“Eldest”), who is identified with a tree in northern In¬ 
dian and Nepali traditions. See above, nn. 142, 157. 

196. Jdtakas 50 and 307, summarized in Coomaraswamy, YWc?as, part 2, p. 9. 

197. See below, chap. 4, nn. 137-39. 

198. Henry, Chant the Names of God (1988), pp. 84-90. 

199. Adams. The Western Rajputana States (1899), pp. 230-35; and Balfour, Cy¬ 
clopaedia, s.v. “Azadirachta indica," vol. i, p. 212. 

200. Boulnois, La Caducie (1989), pp, 134—39. See above, n. 155. 

201. Fuller, The Camphor Flame (1992), pp. 112-14; Weinberger-Thomas, Cendres, 
p. 109. 

202. Desirens, Les yoginf’ (1991), pp. 62, 63, 70; and Willis, “Religious and Royal 
Patronage," p. 57. 

203. Coomaraswamy, Yak^as, part 1, p. 33 n. i. 

204. KSS 2.5.101-18. 

205. KSS 7,3.7-31. 

206. A bas-relief held in the Bharat Kal 3 Bhavan (acc. no. 22318), Varanasi, de¬ 
picts two Mothers, of which one has a human face and the other the face of a parrot: 
Agrawala, Early Brahmanical Sculptures” (1971), p. 180 and fig. 347. The Mathura 
(AMM 00.U.92; AMM 00.G.57; AMM 33.2331) and Lucknow (SML 60.168) Mu¬ 
seum collections include a significant number of Kushan-age bird-headed Mother god¬ 
desses images, including a series of five Mothers, all of whom have the faces of birds 
(AMM. 33 2331): Joshi, Catalogwe (1972), pp. 55-56. 

207. Zysk, Mantra in Ayurveda,” p. 124. On plagues of parrots, see Ron Inden, 
Cultural and Symbolic Constitutions in India” (Princeton: Princeton University, 
1978, typescript), pp. 303—31; cited in Sax, “Ramnagar Ramlia" (1990), p. 144. 

208. BrofimilTida Purdna 2.3.7.154a: “utkf^tabalasattvS ye te^iSrp vai khecarSb 
MiirtSb-” The context is found in 2.3.7.156-58. See below, chap. 7, n. 66. 

209. A fascinating discussion of the relationship between this phenomenon 
iind the human domestication of fire can be found in Heesterman, Brolcen World, 
pp. 20-21. 

210. Stewart, “Encountering the Smallpox Goddess,” pp. 389-97. Skanda's con¬ 
nection to them devolves from his sonship to Agni, fire. “As the son of Agni Skanda 
wjis identified with all burnings (fevers) and other afflictions": Hopkins, Epic Mythol¬ 
ogy, p. 229. 

211. Dehejia, Yoginr Cult and Temples, pp. 55, 57, 83, 

212. Contrariwise, they may be in some way related to such popular disease-causing 
goddesses as the Seven Sisters of south India (Filliozat, Kumaratantra, pp. 119-20), the 
Seven Sisters of northwest India, the SatT Asara of Maharashtra, etc. 

213. MBh 3.219.24-35 names nine Seizers and then speaks of a total of eighteen 
(which includes their consorts); nine are listed in SS 6.27.4—5. above, n. 125. 

214. The AV (19.9.7) mentions the grahas moving in the sky: however, there is no 
basis for determining that it is planets rather than birds that are intended here. The 
MBh (13.14.156, 14.43.6) names Surya as the “greatest of the grahas” in a sense that 
clearly means heavenly body," but does not mention the nine grahas', furthermore, no 
single Epic passage gives the positions of the planets in relationship to the days of the 
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week or the signs of the zodiac: Kane, History of Dharma^OstTa, 2nd ed. (1974). vol. 5, 
part I, p. 532. 

215. Kaye, Hindu Astronomy (1924), vol. 18, p. 36; cited in Market, Origin (1995), 
p. 79. 

216. Market, Origin, p. 16. 

217. Ibid., p. 164. 

2 18. Ibid., pp. 9-13; citing Trivedi, “Mother and Chitd Scutpture" ( I974)i PP- *4 
45; Pat, Indion Sculpture (1986-88), vol. 2 (a.d. 700-1800), p. 194, plate 93. 

219. Kathdsaritsdgara, Ocean ed. Penzer (1924-28), vol. 4, p. 69 n. Penzer gives 
their number as 16 or 14. In its chapter on architecture, the Byhat Samhitd (53.83) 
names CarakT, Vidarl (Bidall), Putana, and Rak^asT as “those who dwell outside the cor¬ 
ners of the house.” See also Tiwari, Goddess Cults, pp. 6—7, on RevatT as a na/t5atra and 
Jye?tha as the goddess identified with a dire month in the Indian calendar. 

220. Slusser, Nepal Mtmdaia (1982), vol. 1, pp. 344-45. 

221. Br/iat .Samiuta 48.26 and Vi?nudiuirmottara Puraria 1.227 (Mothers), 228 
(KfttikSs), 231-32 (navagro/ias), both discussed in Tiwari, Goddess Cults, pp. 154-55. 

222. Meister, “Regional Variations,” pp. 240 n. 27, 243 . 35. Cf. Market, Origin, 
pp. 9-10. 

223. Brunner, “Tantra du Nord," p. 132. 

224. Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho (1996), p. 165. This “reversal" is likely 
due to the Kaula orientation of the founder or the royal builder ot the KandariyS 
temple, as opposed to the Vaisnavism of the Dhangadeva, the royal patron of the 
Lak^mapa temple. On Dhafigadeva, see below, chap. 5, nn. 106,109. 

225. See above, n. 42. Cf. Agrawala, Slcanda-Kdrtdlceya, p. 65. 

226. Filliozat, Kumdratantra, pp. 19-20. This is a system of twelve Skanda-Seizers, 
whose names are Nandana, Sunanda, Putani, Mukhamapdika, Kajaputana, Sakunik 3 , 
^u§karevatT, Aryaka, Bhusutika, Nirrta, Pilipicchika, and Kamuka. 

227. Described in detail (as the 299th chapter) by Mani, Purdnic Encyclopedia 
(1964; English trans. 1975, 1993), s.v. “GrahapTda," pp. 297-99. Nine of the names of 
the Grahls described in AP 299 correspond to those inscribed beneath the images of 
the YoginTs of the Bheraghat temple: Mallmann, Enseignements, p. 306. Chaptere 72- 
103 of the AP are copied from the 1073 or 1096 c.e. Sonutiambhulxtddhati (SSP, ed. 
Brunner-Lachaux, part 411998I, pp. lix- lx: see bibliography), and one may assume that 
this chapter as well, which has close connections to the tenth- to eleventh-century 
KM, is also post-eleventh century. 

228. This is the second text in a codex of five short works, entitled the Dakinlfealpa. 
Texts I and 3, likely later works than text 2, the Tithidakinikalpa, present similar sys¬ 
tems, based on the seven-day week and the twenty-seven lunar mansions (naJe^otros): 
these, however, rarely if ever present the ddlanrs by name. This is one of only two Hindu 
Tantras having the word ddkinT in their title; in contrast, the term is very common in 
Buddhist Tantric works, in which the term yoginf is far less frequent. All of the infor¬ 
mation presented here is drawn from Herrmann-Pfandt, “The So-Called Pdkinrtcolpa” 
(1997), esp. pp. 53-57. which also contain a critical edition and translation of text i 
(pp. 68-75). Texts 2 and 3 are forthcoming in the same journal; texts 4 and 5 of this 
codex arc on other topics. 

229. Klein, “Nondualism and the Great Bliss Queen,” p. 79. Gn dokinrs, see below, 
chap. 7. nn. 62, 70, 74, 108. 

230. Filliozat, Kumdratantra, po. 69-70. 

231. KS, Kalpa Sthana, “RevatT Kalpa” 47, in K3.<yapa Sarjihita, ed. Tewari, 
pp. 359-60; AP 52, discussed in Mallmann, Emeignements, pp. 6-7, 176. Mullmann 
(pp. 173-74) notes that this is the sole passage In which the numlxT sixty-four is given 
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in connection with an arrangement that runs from east to northeast, i.e., in pradak^irya 
order. 

232. He is named Martaoda Bhairava, the solar form of Bhairava, in AP 301.12b: 
liowever, this is a post-eleventh-century addition to the “core” text: Mallmann, En- 
scignements, p. 105. Bhairava stands or stcx)d at the center of the Yoginl temple ruins of 
I lirapur and Ranipur-Jharial in Orissa; he likely stood at the center of the Khajuraho 
and Bheraghat Yoginl temples: Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, pp. 86, 88; 
Sharma, Temple of Chauma^-yogirir, pp. 35, 40; and Mallmann, Emeignements, pp. 7, 
07-98, 170. Some temples would have had an image of Siva or a lifigam at the center. 
For textual references to this configuration, see below, chap. 7, n. 97. 

233. Harper, Iconography, p. 163, referring to the circle of Matfkas surrounding the 
ilancing (fandava) ^iva at the Ramelvara Cave at Ellora, Evidence for a circle of Moth¬ 
ers surrounding a goddess (the Matfka SarvanT) is found in a late-fifth-century inscrip¬ 
tion from the Kathmandu Valley: Lidke, “Goddess,” p. 141. 

234. Bhairava is described in this role in dozens of medieval sources: Mallmann, 
Emeignements, p. 173; Dehejia, YoginrCukandTemp/es, pp. 35,40. On the king as cakra- 
twtm, see below, chap. 5, nn. 5, 103; on the Kaula practitioner in the same role, see be¬ 
low, chap. 8, n. 176. 

235. Curiously, a passage from the KJnN (7.15a) instructs a practitioner to betake 
himself to a “place of the YoginTs” (yoginistfi^nam) that is “dark and black in color,” 
which is at variance with the unenclosed structures of the surviving Yoginl temples. See 
below, chap. 8, n. 174. 

236. Mallmann, Enseigntmients, pp. 102-5, 115-16, 176. 

237. Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, p. 77. 

238. One of these is the online “Vedic Astrology Magazine”: ww'w.vedicastro.com/ 
yoginii.htm. 

239. M. R. Kale’s notes to his edition of the Da^alcumdracarita (1966), chap. 6, 
p. 170; cited in Dehejia, Ypginr Cult and Temples, p. 17. 

240. Personal communication from Purusottama Locan Srestha, Bhaktapur, Nepal, 
lime 4, 1999. 

241. Her Buddhist legend is retold in Coomaraswamy, Yak^s, p. 9, Cf. Filliozat, 
Kum<Jratantra, pp. 149-50; and Joshi, Matrkds, pp. 74-75. 

242. A goddess of the HarltT type plays a primary role in the birth myth of JarSsan- 
ilhii: see below, chap. 7, n. ro. 

243. Banerjea, “Some Folk Goddesses,” p. 108, Koka means “cuckoo” in Sanskrit, 
and Durga is called kokamukhd in the “DurgS Stotra” of the MBh (Bhljmaparvan, ap- 
pcn. I, no. I, line 16). See above, n. 88. 

244. Tiwari, Goddess Cults, p. 52. On Naigame^a, see above, n. 68. 

245. Strickmann, Mantras et mandarins, p. 248. 

246. Mdrkandeya Purdna 48.103-4, 107-9 (p* 266 of Pargiter's edition; cited in 
Tiwari, Goddess Cults, pp. 4-5). Cf. Agrawala, Ancient, p. 82. 

247. Margarita (ucchvasa 4, lines 6-7): “The old nurses danced encircled by a 
great throng of boys like the incarnate Jata-matr-devata surrounded by a troop of dwarfs 
and deaf people, with laughing upturned faces” (The Harshacarita of Banofi/iafta, 2nd 
eii., ed. Kane I1965I, ucchvasa 4, p. 7; and notes to ucchvSsa 4, p. 26). In their icono- 
gntphic and literary representations, all of these goddesses (if they are not one and the 
wmc figure) are sunounded by infants: Tiwari, Goddess Cults, pp. 7-8; and Agrawala, 
Ancient, p. 94. Another Kushan-age goddess, named Careika, had the form of a cat: Ti- 
wtin, Ciuddess Cults, p. 52. Kuhjika is identified with Careika in the “Kumarikakhaoda” 
III the Manthdnahhairava Tantra 3.78: Dyezkowski, “Kuhjika, KslT, Tripura and Trika,” 
p. 29 n. 78. 
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248. Agrawala, Catalogue (1951), p. 88 (describing holding no. F 30, an image of 
HarTtT). Cf. Agrawala, SIcaruk^Kamilceya, plate i8.b. A Kushan-age sculpture of HarTtT 
with Paftcika-Kubera from Sahri-Bahlol is shown in Coomaraswamy, Ybk^as, plate 15, 
fig. I. Other such sculptures, from Mathura, are listed in Joshi, Mdtrkds, p. 77, See also 
Harper, Iconography, pp. 62-64; ^nd Schastok, ^SmtddjfSatlptures, figs. 90,115. For dis¬ 
cussion, see Sutherland, Disguises of the Demon, pp. 143-45; Joshi, M&tjkSs, pp. 75-77; 
and Agrawala, Catalogue, p. 80. In Tamil tradition the six KfttikSs are termed 
iyaldumuitar, i.e., “Yak§a Mothers”: Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, p. 251. 

249. Dhawan, Mot/ier Goddesses (1997), p. 189 n. 149. 

250. Discussed in Coomaraswamy, Yatqas, p. 9; and Filliozat, Kumdratantra, 

pp. 149-51- 

251. Samyuktavastu, recounted in Dhawan, Mother Goddesses, p. 189 n. 146. 

252. Rdmdyarxa i.24.5-13, 1.35.4-14, in The Rdmdyai)a ofVdlmlki, trans. and ed. 
Goldman (1984), vol. 1, BalakSod^i PP- 172-75. 

253. Rdmdyana 7.4.9-13; quoted in Sutherland, Disguises of the Demon, p. 55; and 
discussed in Coomaraswamy, Yak^as, p. 5 n. i; and Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 41, 

254. Jataka 50; Matsya Purdna 180.9-10. 

255. Mafiavamsa 7.9-37, trans. Geiger (1912), pp. 54-57. For a Tamil variant, see 
Shulman, Tamil Temple Myths, pp. 204-5. 

256. For discussion, see Coomaraswamy, Yok-^os, vol. 1, pp, 13-14; Hiltebeitel, Rit¬ 
ual 0/Battle, pp. 183-85; and Sutherland, Disguises of the Demon, pp. 139-40. 

257. Coomaraswamy, Yak^as, vol. 1, p. 16. 

258. Kapferer, Celebration of Demons, 2nd ed. (1991). 

259. Valdhassa Jdtaka (no. 196), discussed in Sutherland, Disguises of the Demon, 
p. 139. 

260. Telapatta Jdtaka (no. 96), translated in Sutherland, Disguises of the Demon, 
pp- 138-39- 

261. KSS 5-2.139-52: the Keralan description is discussed below, chap. 3, nn. 
35-36. 

262. Caldwell, Oh Terrifying Mother, p. 182, 

263. Jayadissa Jdtaka (no. 513); discussed in Sutherland, Disguises of the Demon, 
p. 142. 

264. Coomaraswamy, Yo/qos, vol. 1, pp. 17-20, 24 n. 2; Desai, Religious Imagery of 
Khajurcdu), pp. 83-85; and Mallmann, Enseignements, p, 176. 

265. Rana, Study, p. 84. 

266. Coomaraswamy, Yak?as, vol. i, pp. 8-9; Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 142. See 
also MBh 2.10.3. 

267. Schastok, $dmaldjr Sculptures, pp. 59, 68, 70. See also Harper, Iconography, 
p. 64. 

268. Caldwell, Oh Terrifying Mother, p. 141, 

269. Schastok, ^maldp^ Sculptures, p. 60; Meister, “Regional Variations,” p. 240 
n. 27, 243 n. 35; and Market, Origin, pp. 9-10. 

270. Caldwell, Oh Terri/ying Mother, pp. 141-42. 

271. Bhutaddmara Tantra (Hindu version: see bibliography) 3.21, 4.24, 5,17. For n 
discussion, see Biihnemann, “Buddhist Deities and Mantras” (2000), p. 41. 

272. Sutherland, Disguises of the Demon, p. 146. 

273. Dehejia, YoginfCult and Temples, p. 36. See, for example, KSS 8.6.162b-187b; 
18.2.3-33; 18.5.3-23. See also below, chap. 7, n. 79. 

274. Goetz, “Historical Background” (1974), p. 108. 

275. O’Flaherty, Wbmen, pp. 279-80. 
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1. For a discussion, see Weinberger-Thomas, Ashes of Immortality, pp. 210-14; 
Caldwell, Oil Terrible Mother, esp. pp. 114-22,131-42; and Bhattacharyya, Indian Pm- 
Ivrty Rites, 2nd rev. ed. (1980), pp. n-19. 

2. Khan, “Deux rites tantriques” (1994). 

/ 3 - KSS 3.6.104-12, in Dehejia, YogintCtdt and Temples, pp. 55-57; Carstairs, Death 
of a Witch (1983), p. 56. 

4. See below, part 7. 

5. Sanderson, “Purity and Power,” pp. 198-99, 205-6, 211-12 n. 69. 

6. TaittirTya Sarnhitd 2.5.1; discussed in Smith, “India’s Curse,” p. 23. 

7. White, Alchemical Body, pp. 25-26, 339-42. 

8. RV 10.85.28-30, 34—35; discussed in Menski, “Marital Expectations” {1992}, 
pp. 57-58- 

9. Achart'a Veda 14.1-2, discussed ibid., pp. 59-62. 

ro. Allen, “Kumari ot ‘Virgin’ Worship" (1976), p. 297. 

11. Menski, “Marital Expectations," p. 65. 

12. Bhattacharyya, Indian Puberty Rites, pp. 33-34. 

13 - Caldwell, Oh Terrible Mother, pp. 218-19. The tali itself is a gold pendant hav¬ 
ing the form of the aSvatthd (“sacred fig”) leaf, whose form and ribbing is compared with 
that of the vulva in Sanskritic traditions. 

14. Allen, “Kumari or ‘Viigin’ Worship,” p. 314. 

15- In addition to India and Nepal, puberty rites found in Sri Lanka, among both 
Hindu and Muslim populations, appear to reflect similar concerns and betray simi¬ 
lar patterns of belief and practice: McGilvray, “Sexual Power and Fertility" (1982), 
pp. 25-73. 

16. Allen, “Kumari or ‘Virgin’ Worship," p. 314. 

17. Kapadia, (1995). 

18. Ibid., pp. 68-69, 75. 

19. Ibid., p. 77. 

20. Caldwell, Oh Terrible Mother, p. 116. 

21. Bthadaraiyyaka Upani^ad 6.4.13, 20—22. Cf. Many Smjti 5.135 and Vydsa Stnp- 
hit4l 2.37-40, quoted in Bhattacharyya, Indian Puberty Rites, pp. 13-14. 

22. Artha^Sstra 3.153, cited in Bhattacharyya, Indian Puberty Rites, p. 15. 

23. MBh 1.113.25-26. 

24. Caldwell, Oh Terrible Mother, p. 115. 

25. Kapadia, p. 16; White, Alchemical Body, p. 195; Apfel-Marglin, Wives of 
the (.nxl'King, p. 240; Caldwell, Oh Terrible Mother, p. 115. 

26. Caldwell, Oh Terrible Mother, p. 128. 

27. Ibid., p. 146. 

28. KM 23.126-40. 

29. KM 23.141-46. As Heilijger-Seelens makes clear (System of the Five Cakras, 
Pp. 140-46), there are two sets of six (or seven) goddesses in these calcros, the ones 
iniilevoicnt and the others benevolent. For further discussion, see below, chap. 7, nn. 
107, 108; and chap. 8, nn. 56-65. 

30. Heilijger-Seelens, System of the Five Cakras, pp. 131, 134-35. 

31. SrTmatottara Tantra 27.79b —81a (partially edited by Janardana Pandeya as the 
( iorakfa Saqihitd: see bibliography). 

32. Strickmann, Mantras et mandarins, p. 320. 

33. Kasarnava 18.103, io5cd-6cd. 

34. Telalkuta Jdtaka (no. 96), translated in Sutherland, Disguises of the Dermm 
pp. 138-39, 
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35. Caldwell, Oh Terrifying Mother, pp. 116-18, 164-66; and Gough, “Female Ini¬ 
tiation Rites” (1955), pp- 45-80 (cited in Allen, “KumarT or ‘Virgin’ Worship,” p. 297). 

36. Caldwell, Oh Terrifying Mother, p. 163. Obeyesekere (Medusa’s Hair, pp. 86, 
138) reports the case of a Tamil woman of Sri Lanka whose possession by the incubus 
named Kalu Kumar (Black Prince) in her dreams culminated in the emission of dhatu 
(semen, essence) from her vagina. This is the same figure as Kalu Yak§a (the Black 
Dryad): see below, chap. 7, n. 32. Cf. RV 10.162.4-6. 

37. Daniel, Fluid Signs, pp. 165-69. 

38. Harper, Iconography, p. 35. The name Churelin is a likely variant on the term 
cufel, which is applied to the wrathful ghosts of women who died untimely deaths, and 
who are identifiable by the fact that their feet are turned backward. See above, chap. 2, 
n. 120. 

39. Kakar, Shamans, Mystics, and Doctors (1982), pp. 27-28. 

40. An intended play on words: adharamadhu means simply “the moisture of the 
lips” (Monier-Williams, Sanskrit'English Dictionary, s.v. “adhara," p. 19), but the clear 
meaning here is that the lower lips (adharas) in question belong to the vulva, and that 
their exudation, their “honey” (madhu), is female sexual discharge. 

41. Hevajra Tarura 2.ii.iob-i2b; ii.iob-i2b, i4b-i5b. Cf. 2.3.48, 63. My trans¬ 
lation differs from that of Shaw (Passionate Enlightenment, p. 157), who bases her trans¬ 
lation on the Tibetan version of this work. Cf. HT 2.5.60. 

42. For the dating of this text, see above, chap. 1, n. 104. 

43. KAN 5.36-40. Cf. 5.81-82. 

44. Zvelebil, Siddha Quest (1996), pp. vii-viii. For a fifteenth-century cognate Jap¬ 
anese evocation, see Faure, Red Thread (1998), p. 113. 

45. Zvelebil, Siddfui Quest, pp. too n. 2, 109. 

46. Tellingly, the Buddhist Tdrd Tantra declares Vasi^fha and Buddha to be two 
Kula Bhairavas: Bhattacharyya, Religious Culture of North-Eastern India (1995), p. 124. 

47. I have emended varfirtganam to varanganali: otherwise, there is only one woman. 
Note, however, that most references to Kapalikas portray them as solitary wandering 
ascetics, occasionally joined by a single ferrude disciple: Lorenzen, Kdp^ikas and Kdldmu- 
khas (1972), p. 14. 

48. Rudraydmala 17.130b-31b. 

49. KAN 5.813-823. 

50. KJnN 3.i7b-i8b. 

51. KjftN 18.223 .1 have emended samayahTne to somayine. 

52. KJnN, unnumbered mixed prose following 4.15b. 

53. KJfiN 6.14b. 

54. KJfiN II. nab. It should be noted that this set of five is not termed paUcomakara, 

the “Five M-words.” See below, nn. 102, 103,108,109. 

55. KJflN Ii.i8a-i9a. 

56. KJfiN 11.32a-33b. 

57. KJfiN 18.1. • 

58. KJnN 18.2-6. 

59. KJfiN 18.73-146. 

60. Mark Dyczkowski, e-mail message, April 5, 2001. This is also a reference to the 
fact that in yogic body physiology, the kundalini is coiled three and a half times around 
an internal lifigam. 

61. McDaniel, Madness 0/the Saints (1990), pp. 180-82. 

62. Khan, Conversions and Shifting Identities (1997). P- Sec below, chap. H, 
n. 165. 

63. KAN 5.3336. 
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64. KAN 5.48a-73b. 

65. See also Jayaratha’s commentary to TA 29.14, 29.21, and 29.128 (TantrOloka, 
cd. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 8, pp. 3304, 3308-9, 3382-83); and Tantraloka, Ahhi- 
luivagupta. Luce dei Tantra, trans. Gnoli, pp. 551 n. i, 552 n. 2. 

66. Cited in Bhattacharyya, Indian Puberty Rites, p. 17. 

67. MatTkabbeda Tantra 5.17-33. 

68. KulacOddmat^i Tantra, trans. Finn (1986), p. 87 n. 71. 

69. Mundamdld Tantra 2, quoted in Bhattacharyya, Indian Puberty Rites, p. 16. 

70. Snellgrove, Indo^Tibetan Buddhism (1987) vol. i, p. 276. Male blood may bear 
the same symbolic valence. In the Basava Purflna of Somanatha, a thirteenth-century 
yTraiaiva work, a male devotee grinds his own arm down to pulp in order to offer it to 
Siva in place of sandalwood paste: Narayana Rao, trans. and ed., ^ii-a's VKirriors (1990), 
pp. 23 (for Somanatha’s dates), 162 (“The Story of Enumarti Narayanaru”). 

71. RA 15.131-32. 

72. KJftN 16.14b. Cf. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit'English Dictionary, s.v. “agama,” 
p. 129. 

73. Dyczkowski, "Kubjika, K§lT, Tripura and Trika,” p. 42. 

74. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika the Erotic Godde.ss” (1995-96), p. 127. 

75. Manthdnahhairava Tantra, Kumartkakhanda 2.10b, translated in Dyczkowski, 
“Kubjika, KalT, Tripura and Trika,” p. 42. 

76. Ciricirulsaramatasamucchaya 1.5b-6b, translated in ibid., p. 42. 

77. Ibid., pp. 46-47. For a similar literal tracing of a lineage’s bloodline, this time 
masculine, see the Japanese Zen Buddhist case described in Bcxliford, “Emptiness and 
Dust" (2000), p. 301. 

78. KAN i7.i36b-4ob. This passage is a variant on Jayaratha’s commentary on TA 
29.i09b-ioa (Tantraloka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 7, pp. 3368-69). 

79. KCM 1.20, 33. The term dravyam is employed in the RA to signify the sexual 
fluids (2.121b) offered in Tantric worship (siddhadravyam), as well as all the “secret" 
fluids (124b-25a), including mercury, used in alchemy. 

80. Brunner, Oberhammer, and Padoux, TSntrikdhhidhdnakoia I, s.v. “apavamala,” 
pp. 181-82. 

81. Somaiambhupaddhati, ed. Brunner-Lachaux, part 4 (1977), p. vii. 

82. Lorenzen, Kdpdlikas and Kdldmukhas, p. 91. 

83. TA 1.23-28, with the commentary of Jayaratha, in Tantraloka, Abhinatagupta. 
Im Lumi^re sur les Tantra, trans. Silburn and Padoux (1998), pp. 82-83. 

84. Sanderson, “Meaning in Tantric Ritual,’’ p. 20. 

85. Amanaskayoga 2.33: “kecit kajpaip pravijta yuvatibhagagataip bindum Qrd- 
dhvarp nayati/. . . naite$aip dehasiddhir vigatanijamanorajayogod rte syat//." Trans- 
luted by James Mallinson, personal communication by e-mail, July 1995. 

86. “rajaso retaso yogad rajayoga iti smrtab ” For a discussion, see Kaviraj, “Sid- 
dhorp kT Cakra-S 5 dhan 3 ,” in Bhdratiya Sadhand Id Dhdrd (1984), p. 117. Cf. the Agama 
PntkiUa, in Stewart and Rinehart, “Anonymous Agama Prakdia” (2000), p. 276, which 
states that “the Kaula is called Rajlyjayoga." 

87. Bharati, Tantric Tradition (1965), p. 242. Tlie term mudra can, however, de¬ 
note a substance to be eaten, rather than the vulva as “seal.” So, for example, a verse 
in chapter 45 of the Brahmaydmala reads: “tvalaktySsadhako nityaip yath§vibhava- 
su|mbhjav( 3 tj mudrarp caiva yathSnyayarp madhyaficaiva pradSpayet" (“But the prac¬ 
titioner who is without a consort [should] constantly [offer] according to what is pos- 
»ible for him. One should also offer mudrd, according to the rule, as well as liquor”). 

88. If, indeed, it was at all possible. In a recent article, Darmon (“VajrolT MudrS” 

[ J002I) argues, on the basis of field research carried out in Lxinavla, Maharashtra, tliat 
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vafrotr mudrS is anatomically impossible. However, the subjects of his research were 
male yogins who attempted to reabsorb fluids from an external container, via a catheter, 
through the urethra. They did not attempt to do so (in Darmons presence, at least) in 
the way described in the Nath Siddha sources, i.e., in tandem with a female partner fob 
lowing sexual emission. 1 discuss the terms vajrolT, mudra, and samputa in Alchemical 
Body, pp. 199-201, 256-57. 

89. See above, nn. 60-61. 

90. Salomon, “Baul Songs” (1995), pp- 195-96- In certain Baul traditions, woman 
herself is the sahaj mantc? (here, “Natural Person”), while her male partner is the siddha' 
manus (“Cultivated Person”): Openshaw, “‘Killing” the Guru” (1988), p. 14. 

91. On this identification, see KM 6.ioob-ia; and Brunner, Oberhammer, and 
Padoux, Tintrikdbludhdnakoia, s.v. “anami,” p. 117. 

92. KJftN 14.93-94: “devya bhutva ca yoginyS matrcakravai 5 nuga/ iTyante khe- 
carlcakre k^obhayet paramamrtam//amrtatp vina devi amnratvarp katharp priye/ 
amrtaip kaulasadbhSvaip stpu kamakalatmakam//,” See also below chap 8, n. 49. 

93. KJnN i4.37b-4ia. ^ ^ 

94. ^ilpa Praka^a , trans. Boner and Sarma (1966), pp. 136-37. The Kaulacudamaru 
mentioned here is not the same text as the KaulacOd^mani 'Tantrai see below, chap. 4? 

n. 22; and bibliography. ' . ll- 

95. Lorenzen, KapOlikas and Kdlamukhas, pp. 2-3; quoting RSmanuja, Sn-onasya 
2.2.35-37. Cf. Sharma, ed., Kaiacuri Rdjvams our Unfca Yug, (1998), vol. 2, p. 297. 

96. Described in Kvaerne, “On the Concept of Sahaja,” pas.sim, who provides other, 
Buddhist, synonyms for the Tantric consort on p. 95: vidyd, prajM, devi. 

97. Hevajra Tantra 1.1 and Guhyasamdja Tantra i.i, in Snellgrove, Indo'Tibetan 
Buddhism, vol. I, p. 121. 

98. Sekoddeiafikd, p. 22; quoted in Kvacme, “On the Concept of Sahaja,” pp. 99, 
101 (and n. 61), 106,117-20. It is useful to note, in this context, that a number of early 
(seventh- to tenth-century c.e.) Buddhist Tantric cla.ssificatory systems considered 
these works to belong to the class of “Dakin!-, Bhagin!-, or Yoginl-Tantras . Oro- 
fino, “Notes on the Early Phases” (2001), pp. 545 -46. 

99. TA 29.i5ob-54a; discussed in Skora, “Consciousness,” pp. 305-6- 

100. Jayaratha’s commentary on TA 3.95-96, discussed in Silburn, Kun^olin!, 
pp. 232-35; and Skora, “Consciousness," p. 309. 

101. Todala Tantra 2.68, translated by Gupta, “The Worship of Kal! (2000), p. 487. 
Gupta dates the Todala to the eleventh century on the basis of its treatment of the TarS 
worship, which is in keeping with the Nilosarasi'aff Tantra and the Mahdcihdcdra Tan' 
tra: personal communication by e-mail, March 18, 2001. 

102. For example, TA 29.98, with the commentary of Jayaratlta, who cites Monw 

Smrd 5-56-_ 

103. KAN 4.15-44. 

104. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Diedonary, s.v. “mithuna,” p. 816. 

105. KAN 5.110b, 17.140b. 

106. KAN 4.44a: “asarpskrtarp pibed dravyarp balatkSrepa maithunam//.” 

107. Stewart and Rinehart, “Anonymous Agama Prakd^a,” p. 281. 

T08. TA 29.973-986, with the commentary of Jayaratha. 

109. TA 29.9936: “tadvarjita ye pa^ava anandaparivarjitSb/ anandakrttrimflha- 
riSstadvarjaip cakrayajakab/A” Jayaratha’s commentary on trimdhdrdstadvarjatin reads: 
“trln manaharanti makSratrayamupabhufijate.” 

tto. Bharati, Ochre Robe (1970), p. 99. 

III. Apfcl-Marglin, Wives of the God-King, pp. 223-28. Apfcl-Marglin further 
notes that in a dance of the devadJsfs of Puri, called the KfllT or Aikti Ucchl$tii, the 


divine ucchiifa (“leavings of eaten food”) in question were identified with drops of 
leminine sexual fluid secreted from the vagina of the devadSsT, the kuldmjta: ibid., 
p. 240. 

112. Sanjukta Gupta, personal communication by e-mail, March 18,2001, referring 
to the discourse of Kashmiri Kaulas in Allahabad and Tantrics in Benares. 

113. The most complete account of the practice remains the remarkable appen¬ 
dix 2 to volume 8 of Katfiasaritsclgara, Ocean, “Romance of Betel-Chewing,” ed. Peiuer, 
pp. 237-319. 

114. An early Western traveler to give such an interpretation is Niccolao Manucci, 
a Venetian who visited Surat in 1653: Kathdsaritsagara, Ocean, ed. Penzer, vol. 8, 
p. 268. 

115. An abundance of historical sources indicate that the practice of pan chew¬ 
ing was as widespread among women as men in India: Ibid., vol. 8, pp. 244, 261, 263, 
269, etc. 

116. These are detailed in Stevenson, Rites of the Twice-Bom (1920), passim, as 
summarized in Kathdsaritsagara, Ocean, ed. Penzer, vol. 8, p. 277 n. i. 

117. Kadi^arics^gora, Ocean, ed. Penzer, vol. 8, pp. 282-83. 

118. Ibid. vol. 8, p. 258, quoting ‘Abdu-r Razzaq, a fifteenth-century ambassador to 
the court of Vijaynagar, who stated: “It is impossible to express how strengthening it is, 
and how much it excites to pleasure. It is probable that the properties of this plant may 
account for the numerous harem of women that the king of the country maintains." 

119. Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon (1966; 1989), pp. 133-34, 203-4. 

120. Bhijgat'ata PurfiTja 2.32.5a. 

121. See above, chap. 2, n. 4. 

122. See above, chap. 2, nn. 24-26; and below, chap. 4, n. 116. 

123. The words of this priest, who will remain nameless, were communicated to me 
by Anand Krishna, Benares, January 1999. 

124. Prabodhacandrodaya, ed. and trans. Nambiar (1971), pp. 84-89. See below, 
chap. 4, nn. 119, 123. 

125. Snellgrove, Indo-Tihetan Buddhism, vol. i, p. 179; citing Kvaerne, Anthobgy, 
pp. 181-88. 

126. KJfiN 8.12: “e$a &ktirmahatm 5 na antyaji vyomamalinT/ tambulapuritaip vak- 
traip viliptatp muktakesafi ca//." 1 have emended muktamena ca in the text to muk- 
utkeiah ca, which is a formula frequently found in Tantric sources. 

127. Mylius, “Kokkokas Ratirahasya” (1997), p. 152. 

128. Finn {Kidacuddmani Tantra, p. 21) argues that this work may date from as early 
us rite ninth century; however, its mention of the Kubjikdmata (ibid., p. 20) militates 
against this. 

129. KCT 2.3ib-32b, 3.5ab, 3.7b, 3-32b-33b, 3.47ab, s-7^a-j4a. 

130. Vaudeville, Myt/is, Saints and Legends, esp. pp. 181-85. 

131. The text of the Dhanyaibka, based on a single extant manuscript from 
Ik- nares, has been edited in Pandey, Ahhinavagi^ta, p. 738, and translated in Masson 
and Patwardhan, ^^ntarosa (1969), p. 39. 

132. Quoted in Pandey, Ab/iinavogiipta, p. 617. 

133. KJfiN 17.174b, i9ia-98b. 

134. KJfiN I7.i99a-203a. 

135. 1 am grateful to Mark Dyczkowski for providing me the Sanskrit of this 
unedited text. His reading is based on several manuscript sources of the MBhT: see 
I'lbliography. 

136. Mdtfkahheda Tantra 2.5-6. 

137. Mani/ulmifi/uiirai'a Tantra, Yoga Khapija 4.i38b-4ob, i42ab. 1 ,am grateful to 
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Mark Dyczkowski, who is preparing an annotated translation and study of this massive 
work, for providing me with the Sanskrit of this passage. 

138. C:at«^/)rflui, the “fourfold mound,” is a reference to the pubic triangle with the 
vulva at its center, which is conceived in Kaula traditions as the triangle of the />r{hfls 
of Uddiyana, Purt^agiri, and Jalandhara surrounding KamakhyS in the center. 

139. RA 2.17b, 25b. 

140. ManthUnahhairam Ttimra, Yoga Khatjda 4-t4iab. 

141. Nathoio^a^amndyakrama, MSL MSS no. 1668/3059, fol. 2b, lines 4-8. 

142. Bharati, Tantric Tradition, p. 260; RA 7.63a. 

143. For an extended discussion of the lunar number sixteen, see White, Alchemic 
cal Body, pp. 36-44. 

144. KAN 5.iiib-i4b. On the kamolutld, see below, chap. 4, part i; and chap. 8, 
part 4. 

145. Desai, Erotic Sculpture of India (1975), p. 77. 

146. See below, chap. 7, n. 6. 

147. Da Vinci’s anatomical study is found in Leonardo da Virici, Arwtomfcai Draw- 
ings (Fribourg-Geneva: Productions Liber and Editions Minerva, 1978), P- i 75 - I owe 
this entire discussion to the veterinary historian Wolfgang J6chle, who provided it to 
me in a letter dated December 23, 1998, in which he cites two of his own papers: 
“Traces of Embryo Transfer and Artificial Insemination in Antiquity and the Medieval 
Age” (1984); and “Treasured Breasts, A Historical View of Human Lactation” (1997)- 

148. Aristotle, Generation of Animals, book i, 727a2-29a33; book 2, 73839- 
39333; book 4, 765bi8-66b5. Hippocrates shares this view: On the Nature of the Infartt 
2 1.4. See bibliography for edition. 

149. Apfel'Marglin, Wives of the God-King, pp. 57-58- Cf. Heilijger-Seelens, Sys¬ 
tem of the Five Cakras, pp. 61-64, esp. p. 63 n. 65, for an overview of the relationship 
between female sexual and menstrual emissions, conception, and nurture of the human 
embryo. For similar modern-day Sri Lankan data, see McGilvray, “Sexual Power and 

Fertility,” pp. 31, 54-56. fi*- 

150. Whence the multiplicity of terms used by scholars for rajas, “female dis¬ 
charge": it is either endocrinal fluid (Miranda Shaw’s terminology), cataminal fluid (in 
Donaldson’s terminology (“Erotic Rituals,” p. 156)), or postpartum lochial discharge 
(facsimile communication from Wolfgang jochle, Denville, New Jersey, August 17, 

*997)- 

151. Dyczkowski, “KubjikS, Kali, TripurS and Trika," p. 30 n. 82. Cf. HT 2.8.8b. 

152. KAN 5.34a-35a. 

153. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, Kali, Tripura and Trika,” pp. 30, 33-34; “KubjikS the 
Erotic Goddess,” p. 128; and personal communication from the author, Todi, Italy, 
July 2001. 

154. Caraka Sarnhitd 4.2.11-12. For further discussion, see White, Alchemical Body, 
p. 340. See also Daniel, Fluid Signs, pp. 163-64, on moriom, the Tamil term popularly 
employed for the combination of male and female sexual fluids that gives rise to an em¬ 
bryo; and McGilvray, “Sexual Power and Fertility," pp. 52-54. on Sri Lankan under¬ 
standings of the same. 

Chapter 4 

1. ^ilpa Prakdia, trans. Boner and Sarma, p. vii. There is an "oral tradition’ anumg 
historians of South Asian art that Boner and Sarma’s source was in fact a “pastiche” 
of medieval manuscripts, and that there was no single manuscript entitled .\il/)U Pra- 
kd^a, Nonetheless, .such specialists of Orissan and Tantric art as Tltomas I'Jiinaldson 


;md Devangana Desai continue to accept the authenticity of this source in their 
writings. 

^ 2. Si/pa Prakdia, trans. Boner and Sarma, introduction, p. viii. A new translation of 
SP 1.90-106 and 2.498-539 is Rabe, “Secret Yantras” (2000). 

3. Silpa Prakd^a, trans. Boner and Sarma, introduction, pp. xi-xii. 

4. Ibid., p. XV. 

5. 1.99. 

6. ^P 2.508-29. 

7. ^P2.526b-28. 

8. $ilpa Praka^a, trans. Boner and Sarma, pp. liv-lv. On the ViSrahT temple, see be¬ 
low, n. 20. 

9. Mfllatr-Mad/mva, act 5, ver.se i, ed. and trans. Kale (1983), p. 95, See below, 
chap. 7, n. 83. 

10. Shaw, Passionate Enlightenment, p. 160. The vajrapadma configuration of the yo- 
gmicakra of KM 15.40, 49, in which six goddesses encircle KuleSvara (and sometimes 
Kubjilca), may also draw on this image of female anatomy. Cf. TA 29.i5ob-53a. 

11. KdTm'fuild'vildsa, verses 15-17, trans. Avalon, p. 33. See below, chap. 8, nn. 
104, 106, 112, and bibliography. 

12. §P 2.163-79, 408-705. 

13. The jangfia is a “pilaster-like projecting wall-element between two chamfers, 
leaching from the paricakarma to the upper handhana": ^ilpa Prakd^a, trans. Boner and 
.Sarma, p. 147, 

14. ^P 2.432. 

15. ^P 2.498-505, following Boner and Sarma’s translation. 

16. SP 2.526. Cf. KJfiN 14.94, which employs the term kdmakaldtmaka as a .syn¬ 
onym for the clan nectar that the .same goddesses carry in their wombs. See above, 
chap. 3, n. 92; and below, n. 29. 

17. SP 2.534-35, 538-39. following Boner and Sarma’s translation. 

18. Michael Rabe has suggested the same for the erotic imagery of the southern join¬ 
ing wall of the Laksmapa temple at Khajuraho. Figure 4.b is composed of Rabe’s photo 
reproduction of this image of the same, with the 6P kdrmkald superimposed upon it. 

19. Silpa Prakd^a, trans. Boner and Sarma, intrtxluction, p. xix. 

20. These eight images are clustered around a central diamond-shaped window on 
I he mukha^dla of the Caurasi temple: for a discussion and photographs of two of the im¬ 
ages, see Dehejia, Early Scone Temples (1979). pp. 127-28. See also Donaldson, “Erotic 
Kituals” (1986), p. 156; and id., “Propitious-Apotropaic Eroticism" {1975), p. 95. See 
IkIow, chap. 8, n. 127. 

21. Hudson, “Srimad Bhagavata” (1995), p. 167, who finds further parallels in the 
"courtesan bowl" motif of medieval literature. 

22. Banerjea, “VarahT Temple” (1965), pp. 349-54. Bjinerjea states that the man- 
iwcript of the Kaulacuddmaryi was held by Sadashiva Ratha Sarma, the manu.script col¬ 
lector of the Orissa government, who gave him the extract quoted below (p. 354 n. 4). 
Surma had procured the manuscript from Ganjam and showed it to Banerjea. The San¬ 
skrit of the Kaulaciiddmani passage (in Banerjea, “VarahT Temple,” p. 352) reads: “Srpu 
ivHiji kSmapujartgarp prayogakramameva ca/ hetuvidafca matrafca taha kSmakala- 
diiyiih// .sukumarT tu samprapte varayettu vidhanatah/ kaulajnanaip tu samvak^ya tvayg 
in.lnflrtha kevalam// vaSikarapamadyaftca sammohatp paksameva ca/ vede akarjapafi- 
calvamuccatddi tatha caret// yuge yonyabhi$eka 5 ca vidhipurvarp sacaret/ purakarapa 
vni.ic ca indrTye raja^^nakam/ prastSvamsindhu tadantah nivftirastame tath§//.” 

2 V Two of the eight kdmakald bas-reliefs from the VarahT temple are reproduced in 
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Donaldson, “Propitious-Apotropaic Eroticism" (i 975 )< P- 82. Ags- 13. Cf. id., “Erotic 
Rituals,” p. 157. 

24. On the distinction between Tantric art and “art as influenced by Tantrism with' 
out being functionally related to Tantric sddhand” see below, chap. 5, n. 85. 

25. Donaldson, Kanmieva’s Pleasure Garden (1987), figs. 45, 47, 186, 194, and dis¬ 
cussion, pp. 280-82, 325-26; id., Hindu Temple Art (1987), vol. 3, figs. 4044-47, 
4053-63; and id., “Erotic Rituals," figs. 37, 38, 40.4». 44 - 46. It was also portrayed in 
temple sculpture from both south and nortit India, between the seventh and eighteenth 
centuries c.e. For two examples, see Mookerjee, Kali (1988), pp. 30, 42. Scenes of cun- 
nilingis (aupariifaka) may also have been portrayals of rajt^arui: Donaldson, Kamadevas 
Pleasure Garden, p. 334. 

26. Donaldson, “Erotic Rituals,” p. 158 and fig. 37. 

27. Donaldson, Kamadeva's Pleasure Garden, pp. 326-27. Cf. Desai, Religious Imog- 
ery ofKhajuraho, p. 201. 

28. The "Goddess of the Kamakala” is invoked in KJftN 7.32ab. See K}i»N 14.93- 
94, discu.ssed in chap. 3, n. 92. 

29. For example, in Kuhjikamata 23.133— 44 ' ® discussion, see Heilijgers-Seelen, 

System of the Five Cakras, pp. 35-38. Cf. Munidatta’s commentary on the Carya^ (see 
above, chap. 2, n. 4), which is, in the words of Kvaerne (“On the Concept of Sahaja," 
p. 120), “nothing but a sustained paean to the divine Yoginl in the yogin’s body.” 

30. The khecarT mudra is, however, described, without being named and in asexual 
terms, in KJftN 6.18-19. 

31. Additionally, several Buddhist sources refer to the Buddha as dwelling in the 
vulvas of Adamantine women: see above, chap. 3, n. 97. The Buddhist CarrdamO' 
hdro^ana Tantra calls the clitoris a “red Buddha”: see below, n. 135. 

32. Another part of female anatomy also consistent with this imagery is the cervix, 
located behind the vulva, which is the inner orifice from which menstrual blood flows. 
This would be a possible explanation for the numerous medieval sculpted images of fe¬ 
male sexual display, in which the interior of the yoni is made visible. A photographic 
image of a female cervix issuing menstrual blood, viewed with the aid of a speculum, 
may be found at www.heck.com/annie/gallery/cervixmain.html. 

33. It is explicitly so depicted in the Keralan myth of the birth of the goddess 
BhadrakalT, who is born from diva’s third eye: Caldwell, Oh Terrible Mother, p. 176. Gn 
the female yoni as the “eye of love," see Jayakar, Earth Mother, pp. 100, 124. 

34. See above, chap. 3, nn. 73-75. 

35. KJftN i6.ioa: “paftcasrotatmakarp caiva gopitaip siddhigocaram//." 

36. Goudriaan and Gupta, Hindu Tantric and ^alaa Literature, pp. 10, 16. 

37. Sadyojata, V§madeva, Aghora, Tatpuru§a, and Uana. For a discussion, see Brun¬ 
ner, Oberhammer, and Padoux, T^ntrikdbhidhanako^a, pp. 24-25; and Dyczkowski, 
Canon, pp. 123-25. 

38. Dyczkowski, Canon, pp. 64, 168—69 nn. 54 - 57 . Cf. KM 3.7—10. See also 
above, chap. I, n. 71. 

39. Dyczkowski, Canon, p. 64 n. 56. ^ 

40. On the construction of the lingam-yoni emsemble, see Brunner-Lacliaux’s intro¬ 
duction to the fourth volume of her translation of the SSP (1998), pp. xviii—xix. In ad¬ 
dition, iingas had removable casings (Icofos), sometimes in precious metals. Two eighth- 
century Cambodian inscriptions record six-faced ko^as: Bagchi, Studie.s in the Tantras 
(1975). pp. 20-21. On the portable lifigas that were used for mantra deities in Tantric 
practice, see Sanderson, "Meaning in Tantric Ritual," p. 20. 

41. Kalikd Puraryi 72.78- 84, 89. 
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42. Nalai’ildsandiokam, RSmacandrasuri, ed. Misra (1996), pp. 60-62. 

43. KJftN 16.3a, 5ab, 7a-8a. 

44. KJfiN 16.21a, 22b. The Ybpm Tantra (2.3.6, 2.4.6; cited in Yoni Tantra, ed. 
Schoterman, p. 5) location of a “Moon Peak” (candrakafa) within Kamarupa may be a 
reference to the same site. However, this text, which shows a strong Vai^ijava influence 
typical of eastern India in later centuries, refers to the male deity as Madhava, and his 
consort as MadhavT. 

45. Here, I emend Bagehi’s reading of prdjfia to prajM. 

46. KJnN i6.23ab. 

47. KJftN 16.26b. Here, I emend Bagehi’s reading of sarva^dstrdmtdrakah to sar- 
taidstrdvatdrakau. 

48. KJftN 16.27. 

49. KJftN i6.27b-3ob. 

50. KJftN i6.3ia-36a. 

51. See also TA 29.32 and Jayaratha's commentary to TA i.r8. 

52. KJftN i6.38a-48b. 

53. KJftN 16.493-510. Cf. the effects of the kauladikfa in TA 29.202a, which makes 
the disciple fall to the ground; and HT 1.10.12 and 2.4.68. See below, chap. 8, n. 159. 

54. Sanderson, “&iivism and the Tantric Tradition,” p. 672. 

55. KJftN 22.7ab. 

56. KJftN 22.8b. 

57. KJftN 22.9b-12b. 

58. For example, the Kriyditdkgunottara fol. i, lines 2-3 (see bibliography): and the 
Mdlinivijayottara Tantra (1.4), both eighth- to ninth-century texts. 

59. For example, the Siddhayogelmrimam Tantra, of which the Makhruyujuxtarti 
Tantra was considered to be a portion (Mfl/inwyayottara Tantra i.8ff.; cited in Gonda, 
Medieval Religious Literature 11977], p. 203), was transmitted from diva’s Aghora mouth 
to Paramela to the Goddess, to Kumara (KSrttikeya), and thereafter to Narada and the 
sages. 

60. Sanderson, “^ivism and the Tantric Tradition,” pp. 696-99. 

61. KJftN 16.40b. See above, chap, i, n. 117. 

62. White, Akhetnical Body, pp. 229-40. 

63. Personal communication from Mark Dyezkowski, Todi, Italy, July 2001. 

64. TA 5.54-61, with the commentary of Jayaratha, in Silburn, Kutidalinl, pp. 
7^78. ^ 

65. See below, chap. 7, part 6, and n. 66. 

66. Kdma Siitra 2.1.17, 22; “The followers of Babhravya say: 'A young woman 
reaches a climax continually, from the very beginning of lovemaking; a man, by con¬ 
trast, only at the end.... Men's sensual pleasure comes at the end of sex, but women’s 
Is continual. And the wish to stop occurs only when fluids are used up” (in Doniger and 
Kakar, KdmasHtra ofVatsydyana [2002], pp. 33-34). 

67. Hathayogapradipikd 3.100, 102; Siva Sorriliita 4.1-5; and Silburn, Kundalini, 
pp. 204-6. 

68. TA 29.122a, with the commentary of Jayaratha (Tantrdloka, ed. Dwivedi and 
Kastogi, vol. 7, p. 3377)- 

69. Akulavfrataiitram (A), verse 78a (= verse 61a of AkulavTratantram (Bj). Both 
manuscript versions, A and B, are found in Kaulajfidnanirnaya of Matsyendranatha, ed. 
I^agchi (see bibliography). Bagchi identifies Mlnasahajananda with Matsyendra. An al- 
icrnatc reading of sugocaram is svagexaram, “naturally accessible.” The Baul tradition 
(t ipenshaw, “‘Killing’ the Guru," p. 13) attributes this innate perfection to a woman’s 
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absence of male seed, or to the fact that her seed, even when it is emitted, produces no 
progeny. This last alternative seems to square with Indian notions of the clan as well: 
see above, chap, i, nn. 86-87. 

70. It may be significant in this context to note that a temple to Siva, Lord of the 
Siddhas (Siddhe^vara), was consecrated in 1030 c,e. in Candrapura (“Moon City"), the 
purported historical seat of the cult of Kubjika, arguably a YoginT Kaula- type cult, into 
which the king of that place was initiated by a figure named Siddhanatha, within a few 
decades of the consecration of that temple: White, Akhemiad Body, p. 94; and Dycz- 
kowski, “Kubjika, KalT, Tripura and Trika,” pp. 20-21. 

71. KJfiN 2i.ib-4a. The nine titles are the PaflcapaUcaiikha, Kulapaflcaiildid' 
mUJam, Kulasdgara, Ktdogha, Hrdaya, Bhairavodydnaka, Candrakaulu,jAdmnirnaya, and 
Sorpvara. None of these titles are attested in other works, with the possible exceptions 
of the Paficalxiiica^ikha and the Hfdaya: works with similar names are mentioned in the 
TA. An exhaustive list of Abhinavagupta’s cited sources is found inTantraJoka, Afifii- 
navagupta, Luce dei tarura, trans. Gnoli, pp. 699-706, “Texte ed autori citati nel <Tan- 
traloka>." 

72. “karpat karpopade^a sampraptam," in YoginThTdaya Tantra 1.3 (see bibliography 
for edition). In his commentary AmrtSnanda stipulates that this transmission passes se¬ 
rially from the divine to the semidivine to the human: “divaysiddhamanavakramepa” 
(in YoginThTdaya Tantra, trans. Padoux [1994], pp. 99, 101). 

73. KjnN 18.22b; TA 29.125b (“vaktradvaktrastham"). For other references, see 
White, Akhemical Body, pp. 255-56. 

74. See Yoni Tantra, ed. Schoterman, pp. 18-21 and passim. 

75" 29.96-166. For discussion, see Flood, Bod^i and Cosmology (1993), pp. 283— 

301; and Brunner, Oberhammer, and Padoux, 7 ilntrikcd>hidhdnako^a, s.v. “iidiyaga,” 
p. 189. 

76. TA 29.6b-7b. Jayaratha glosses the term yamola as adiydga in Abhinavagupta’s 
list of the six types ofkuiayaga (Tantrcdoka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 7, p. 3295). 
Each of these six types are detailed in TA 29: for versification, see Tanrrolo/ca, Abldnava' 
gupta. Luce dei Tantra, trans. Gnoli, p. 550 n. 3. 

77. Donaldson, “Erotic Rituals,” p. 150 and passim. Kumdrf'pQfa occurred during 
the maiden's menses: Nandi, Religious Institutions and Cults (1973), p. 125. 

78. Donaldstjn, “Erotic Rituals,” p. 156 n. 7. 

79. Although vdmdmrtam is read as “alcohol” in TA 29.10 and its commentary, I 
translate it as "woman’s nectar" (i.e., female discharge) here, since the term surd, “al¬ 
cohol," occurs in the same hemistich in the instrumental. 

80. Here, I have emended Bagchi’s hhaktiyukto to iaktiyukto. On the huka flower, see 
below, n. 128. 

81. Here, I have emended Bagchi’s parijalpayet to parikalpayet. 

82. KJnN i8.7a-i4b. 

83. Here, 1 have emended Bagchi’s maksabhojyayutam to bhak^yahhojyayutam. 

84. Here, I have emended Bagchi’s yena to tena. 

85. Here, 1 have emended Bagchi’s samayahiha to samayim;, 

86. KJhN 18.15a, I7a-i9b, 2ia-23a. 

87. CJeorge, Cartdarruihdrosarjui Tantra (1974), p. 51. 

88. Discussed in Kvaeme, “On the Concept of Sahaja," pp. 97- tot; and Snellgrovc, 
Indo'Tibetan Buddhism, vol. 1, pp. 256-64. 

89. www.tantra.com/boston2.htmI. This is a highly infomiativc 199H article by 
Alicia Potter, posted on the tantra.com website, which originally appeared in the 

ton Phoenix under the title “Truly, Slowly, Deeply: Men l>)n’t Ejaculate, Women Ui, 
and You Have to Learn to Find Your C'hnkras. Tantric Sex Is Not Your Average Roll in 
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the Hay” (1998). In it. Potter interviews and quotes a number of Western Tantric sex 
gurus and practitioners. Another website, meditationfrance.com, quotes Rajneesh 
(Osho) as saying, in a work entitled “Vighyan Bharav Tantra" (vol. i, chap. 34): “Tire 
Tantric sex act is fundamentally different. ... You remain in the act without ejacula* 
tion....” 

90. HT 1.8.26-29; 1.10.5-6; 2.3.13-14; and Kvaerne, “On the Concept of Sa- 
haja,”pp. 112-22. 

91. According to the Kstr SahasranJma Stotra, one is to recite the names of KalT, 
many of which emphasize her sexual organ and sexual appetites, while meditating on 
a menstruating yoni: personal communication from Mark Dyezkowski, Todi, Italy, 
July 2001. 

92. The first two chapters of the \hni Tantra are devoted to this ritual, which con¬ 
cludes with the drinking of the yonitattva: YT 2.22 - 24. Drinking of the yoniuutva is also 
prescribed in this text at 6.33a; and in the M^kahheda Tantra 5.40. 

93. Tlie mouth of the Yoginl is identified as the {jicmakrra by jayaratha in his com¬ 
mentary: Tantrdloka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 7, p. 3371. See above, n. 39. For an 
eighteenth-century south Indian representation of a woman emitting torrents of dis¬ 
charge, see Mookerjee, Kali, p. 42. 

94. “Arisen form" (cd}hyuditar}\ rOfHtm) in the text, glossed by Jayaratha as kundagO' 
liika (Tantrdloka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 7, p. 3381). 

95 - TA 29.1223-263, i27b-28b. 

96. Here, I am referring to much of the first part of the entire twenty-ninth dhnika 
of the TA, from its pre.sentation of the six types of ktdaydga (29.6b-7b) to the end of 
the description of adiydga (29.166b), in Tantrdloka, ed. C>wivedi and Rastogi, vol. 7, 
pp. 3215-404. 

97. Here, the “Sakti” may be the same woman as the “Yoginl," given that, as Flood 
has noted (Body and Cosmology, p. 287), “the yogi or siddha, also called the ‘hero’ (vfra), 
Incomes the possessor of ^akti, while the yoginl or ‘messenger’ (dutT) becomes ^akti.” 
CX Masson and Patwardan, ^antarosa, pp. 40-41. 

98. Jayaratha’s commentary on TA 29.127b-29a (Tantrdloka, ed. Dwivedi and Ras- 
logi, vol. 7, p. 3382). See also Flood, Body and Cosmology, pp. 298, 387. Parallel prac¬ 
tices from the Buddhist “Highest Yoga Tantra” tradition of the Hevajra Tantra and other 
sources are described in detail in Beyer, Buddhist Experience (1974), pp. 140-53; Snell- 
grove, Indo'Tihetan Buddhism, vol. i, pp. 256-64; and Kvaerne, “On the Concept of 
Sahaja,” m. 88-135. 

99. TA 29.29a. Presented in diagrammatic form in Dyezkowski, Canon, p. 81: as 
Ih'czkowski himself notes (“Kubjika, Kali, Tripura and Trika," p. 47 n. 135), this dia¬ 
gram was published upside down. Remarkably, Jain Tantric traditions also knew of a 
Siddha Cakra as a meditation support: the Yoga Telstra of Hemacandra states that “the 
Carcle of the Siddhas should always be learned from the guru and meditated upon for 
the destruction of karma”: Yoga Shastra of Hemachandracharya ed. Bothara and trans. 

(lopani (1989), p. 223. 

100. TA 29.26b-54b, with the commentary of Jayaratha (Tantraloka, ed. Dwivedi 
and Rastogi, vol. 7, pp. 3313-29). 

101. TA 29.32b. Kjemaraja presents the same configuration in his commentary to 
the term kuldmndyadariana in Netra Tanta 12.1 (in Netratantram, ed. Dwivedi, p. 91). 

102. TA 29.32b-36b. For discussion, see Tantrdloka, Ahhinavagupta, Lucedei Tantra, 
trims. Cnoli, p. 553 n. i; and Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Tradition," p. 681. 

•03. Jayaratha’s commentary to TA 29.36b (Tantrdloka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, 
vol. 7, p. 3318). 

104. TA 29.40. 
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105. TA 29.43. 

106. Caraka Sarjihita 6.9.20-21. See above, chap. 2, n. 164. See also below, chap. 6, 
n. i; and chap. 7, nn. i8, 19, on the vicis.situdes of becoming food for the YoginTs. 

107. tA 29.37-39,59-72. 

108. On the centrality of the sexual commerce with the DutT, and the consumption 
and offering of her sexual or menstrual fluids in Kaula practice, see Sanderson, ‘Mean¬ 
ing in Tantric Ritual,” pp. 83-86. 

109. jayaratha, introduction to TA 29.96 (TantrSloka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 
7, p. 3353): dautam vidfiim. See above, chap. 3, n. 107, for a similar use of the term 
dHtiySga. 

tio. Masson and Patwardhan, Sdntarosa, pp. 40-41. 

HI. Shaw (Passionate Enlightenment, pp. 140-78, esp. 154-58,176, and notes) pro¬ 
vides detailed discussion of parallel practices, involving YoginTs/DutTs in Buddhist Tan- 
tra. Shaw, however, imputes greater agency and intentionality to these female figures 
than I find in the Hindu material. 

112. A manuscript entitled Madyap3naindhi (“Rules for Drinking Alcohol ), MSL 
MSS no. 1786A/3079, fol. 5a, line 9, retains the “mouth-to-mouth” sense of such 
transmissions while reversing the polarity 1 have been stressing: “The doctrine of V 3 - 
sudeva, which was issued (dgcuam) from bambhu’s mouth, went into the mouth of the 
Mountain-born (Parvatl). Therefore it is called ‘issue’ (Sgamam).’' See above, chap, 3, 
n. 72, for the term dgamd. 

113. See, for example, KSS 9.5.183-224. Cf. Harivam^a 65.48-57, cited above, 
chap. 2, n. 169. The Goddess is already referred to as VindhyavasinT in the “DurgS Sto- 
tra” of the MBh: see above, chap. 2, n. 88. 

114. Compare KJfiN 16.42, which describes the same vegetative model, but in a 
masculine mode. 

115. KAN 5.i2ia-23b. 

ti6. See above, chap. 2, nn. 24-26, and chap. 3, n. 122. 

117. Alampur, Archaeological Museum, no. 52: reproduced in In the Image of Man 
(1982), p. no, plate 55. 

118. Silburn, KwujalinT, p. 224. 

119. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit'English Dictionary, s.v. “bakula,” p. 719. 

120. Prahodhacandrodaya, ed. and trans. Nambiar, pp. 84-89. See above, chap. 3, 
n. 124. Curiously, the female character who allegorizes a more exalted “Faith—Daugh¬ 
ter of Sattvu” in this work, is a “YoginT” named “Vispubhakti”: Woodward, “Lak§maija 
Temple” (1989), pp. 30-31. 

121. “Saktijihvaviloditam”: KAN 5 - 57 b- 59 b- 

122. Caldwell, Oh Terrible Mother, pp. 20, 178-79. 

123. In fact, the compound Iqrpfdsava may be a reference to the palmyra and the 
toddy produced from it: in Sanskrit lexicography, the compound Osavadru refers to the 
palmyra tree Borossus flabelliformis, whose juice, on fermenting, affords a spirituous 
liquor: Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-Englis/i Dictionary, s.v. “asava,’,’ p. 160. 

124. Caldwell, Oh Terrible Mother, p. no. Also in Kerala, outcaste MStangT women, 
who have served as village shamanesses and “special representatives of the Gtxldes*” 
since the tenth century, will periodically become possessed by the Goddess, drinking 
toddy and dancing in a wild frenzy as they run about spitting toddy on the assembled 
crowd, uttering strange wild cries and hurling ob,scene verbal abuse at all pre.scnt: ibid., 
pp. 23-24; citing R. L. Brubaker, The Amhivaleru Mistress, University of Chicago dis¬ 
sertation (1978), p. 269. Uccista-matartginT, a form of the ^ahavidyS named MAtartgT, 
accepts “leftover" offerings of menses stained clothing: Kinsley, Tantric Visions (1997), 
p. 216. Sec Iselow, chap. 9, n. 17. 
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125. Kripal, Kdlts Child (1995), pp. 243-306, esp. pp. 249-50. 

126. Apfel-Marglin, Wives of the God'King, p. 215. 

127. See above, n. 79. 

128. See above, n. 80. 

129. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. “asava,” p. 160. 

130. KAN 5.853-893. 

131. KAN 5.96b-98a. 

132. Kinsley, Tantric Visions, p. 245. 

133. Personal communication with David Knipe, Madison, Wisconsin, October 
1992. 

134. Shaw, Passionate Enlightenment, pp. 155-57. 

135. Ibid., quoting George, Candamal^ro^am Tantra, pp. 112-13. The flower of 
the bandhuka (Pentapetes Phoenicia, sometimes called scarlet marrow) is of a brilliant 
orange-red color, with six petals and a prominent whitish stamen. Verse 22 of the 
SatcakraniTQpana (sec below, chap. 8, n. 8) identifies the six-petaled andhata cakra with 
this flower; it is also identified with the red six-cornered KalT yantra. 

136. “BrhadpTthadikaravarpana,” which constitutes fols. 394-427 of the “Yoga- 
khapda" of the ManthSnabhairava Tantra; cited in Dyezkowski, “Kubjika the Erotic 
(uxldess," p. 136 n. r8. 

137. See above, chap. 2, n. 126. 

138. Dyezkowski, “Kubjika, KalT, Tripura and Trika,” p. 56; citing Manthdrxa- 
hhairava Tantra, Kumarikakhapda 3.i25b-26a, ii.22b-23b, i7.3oab; and personal 
communication from the author, Todi, Italy, July 2001. 

139. Siddhayoge^vartnuua Tantra 12.4-11, quoted in Sanderson, “Visualisation" 

( 1990), pp. 36-37- Cfjayodrathayamala, second hexad, fol. 11234-8 (quoted in ibid., 
PP- 43-44). in which the gcxidess Vidyavidye^varT plays the same transmissive role. 

140. Bchtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit WSrterbuch (1855-75, reprint 1990) vol. 4, 
P- 705. s-v. “picu-marda.” See above, chap. 2, nn. 198-200. 

141. The ritual was held in late March 1999 in the home of Radhakrishna Srimalli, 
tin eminent Jodhpur-based astrologer and ^aiva scholar. On yantras and ritual imple¬ 
ments, see Gonda, Dik$a, in Change and Continuit^^ (1965), p. 430. Gonda cites Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. 2, part i, pp. 10-ii. However, the quotation is 
found neither here nor anywhere else in Rao’s four-volume work. 

i'hapter 5 

1. See above, chap. 1, n. 48. 

2. See Samuel’s classic discussion of these terms in his Civilized Shamans, pp. 7-10. 

3. Gupta and Gombrich, “Kings, Power and the Goddess,” p. 130 and n. 17, refer- 
img to the sixth book of Kauplya’s ArthaSastra, whose title is “Mapdalayoni” (“Source 
of the Realm"). 

4. Slusser, Nepal Mandala, epigraph to vol. 1, p. vii. 

5. Gupta and Gombrich, “Kings, Power and the Goddess," pp. 130-31; Tofiin, Le 
Palais et le temple, pp. 126-27, 168, 224. 

6. Sax, “Ramnagar Ramlila,” pp. 143, 145. 

7. Tofiin, Le Palais et le temple, pp. 95, 107-10. 

8. Stewart and Rinehart, “Anonymous Agama Prakaia,” p. 280. On the possible 
SwiTminarayap stamp of this work, see ibid., pp. 268-69. 

9- Sec above, chap, i, n. 4. 

10. Tambs-Lyche, Power, Profit, and Poetry, p. 41. 

11. lhid.,pp.25, 122-27,260, 267-71, and pajwim. Fora,south Indian example, sec 
I'clow, chap. 7, n. 64. 
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12. ManasoUfisa 2.8.696, cited in Gupta and Gombrich, “Kings, Power and the 
Goddess,” p. 131. See above, chap. 3, part 4, for an extended discussion of the term 
ajfid. 

13. Although the three kingdoms of the Kathmandu Valley have been dominated 
by their royal capitals, ancient urban centers, these began as, and have remained, over¬ 
whelmingly rural in their demography and agricultural in their economies: for a dis¬ 
cussion, see Tofifin, Le Palais et le temple, pp. 123-25. 

14. Lidke, “Goddess,” pp. 100-21; and Tofifin, Le PalaLs et le temple, p. 43. 

15. Tambs-Lyche, Power, Profit, and Poetry, pp. 60-61. 

16. Inden, “Ritual, Authority, and Cyclic Time” (1978). 

17. As Tambs-Lyche notes, the public cultus of the Rajput kings, at first Saivite, 
eventually came to favor the god Rama, to “sanctify kingship over kinship,” and mainly 
as a means to maintain a link with the divine that transcended the family alliances 
sacralized by their cults of the kuldevTs: ibid., pp. 85-86, 92. See below, nn%2-75. 

18. Taleju BhavanT played an identical role among the Marathas of Maharashtra: 
Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, p. 43 n. 22. Cf. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, K 3 lT, Tripura and 
Trika,” p. 10; and Weinberger-TTiomas, Ashes, p. 87, for a Rajasthani parallel. 

19. Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, pp. 31, 43,46. Taleju’s temples date from the four¬ 
teenth century in Bhaktapur, 1501 in Kathmandu, and 1620 in Pathan. See also Bled¬ 
soe, “An Advertised Secret" (2000). 

20. See above, chap. 2, n. 88. 

21. Hudson, “Madurai" (1993), p. 134. See also id., “SrTmad Bhagavata,” p. 167, on 
the power of rajas, menstrual blcxid obtained in Tantric rites, to empower the king, in 
other Tamil traditions. 

22. Harper, Iconography, p. 158. 

23. GaOdavaho, vv. 285-338, and introduction, pp. xxi-xxiii; cited in Tiwari, 
Goddess Cults, p. 67. 

24. Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, p. 104. 

25. Tiwari, Goddess Cidts, pp. 41-47; and Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, p. 219. 

26. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, Kali, Tripura and Trika,” pp. 20-21; citing his unpub¬ 
lished critical edition of chapter 43 of the Saadhasrasamhitd. 

27. Tambs-Lyche, Power, Profit, and Poetry, pp. 23-25, 32-33. 

28. See above, chap. 2, nn. 22, 32; and below, chap. 7, nn. 29-31. 

29. Devf M 3 hdtmya 2.11. 

30. Mflnava Dharma Sdstra 7.1, 3-8, lo-ii; discussed in Cobum, Devr-Mahatmya, 
pp. 229-30. 

31. Parpola, Deciphering, pp. 255-56 and figs. 14.30, 14.31, which link the floor 
plan of the ruins of the circa 1900-1700 b.c.e. Bactrian Dashly-3 palace, in northern 
Afghanistan, with the hhupura (“earth citadel”) configuration of Tantric mandalas. 

32. Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, pp. 43, 69-70, 114. Cf. Gupta and Gombrich, 
“Kings, Power and the Goddess," p. 133, for a survival of the same practice in Mysore. 

33. Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, p. 194. , 

34. Desai, Religious Imagery ofKhajuraho, p. 83. 

35. ManasoUdsa 2.17-20 is devoted to royal polity. Chapter 20 of part 2, devoted to 
“enforcement" (danda), is divided into four parts, of which the first, entitled “Yoginl- 
Cakra,” is comprised of vv. 1031-145. See especially vv. 1031-82, 1141-45. 

36. Retold in Forbes, Rds-Mdid, vol. i, p. 238. 

37. Davidson, “Political Dimension” (1999), p. 15. Davidson has thoroughly re¬ 
vised and expanded this material in a forthcoming book: Itulian Esoteric Huddhism: A 
Social Histtny of the Tantric Movement (New York: Columbia University Press). 

38. Strickmann, Mantras et mandtirins, pp. 40, 348. 
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39. Tofifin, Le Palais et le temple, p. 45. 

40. Ibid., p. 195. 

41. Strickmann, Mantras et mandarins, p. 37. 

42. Ibid., p. 197. 

43. Ibid., p. 420. Much of Balinese Tancric ritual can be traced back to Indian 
sources. For example, the Somasambhupaddhad description of the fioma ceremony at the 
conclusion of the nirvaija-dlfejd ritual is identical to that found in Balinese Isaivism: 
ibid., p. 360. A portion of this ritual is described below, chap. 8, nn. 182-87. 

44. Schwartzberg, ed.. Historical Atlas (1992), pp. 36, 43, 193, 201-2. 

45. Hooykaas, Agoma Ttrtha (1964), p. 138. 

46. Ibid., p. 139. Tlie text is found in L^vi, Sanskrit Texts (1933), p. 14, no. 52. The 
Sanskrit reads: amftarp varjate tasmSt sarvahga-sandhiju yatah / dampatayoh sangato 
jatam jTvitatp parikTrtitam//.” 

47. This language of vessel and fluid, identified with this divine pair, is also found 
in YoginThrdaya 1.54 (with the commentary of Amrtananda, in YoginT/irdaya Tantra, 
Cueur, trans. Padoux, p. 150), in which “the container is Kameivara. That which he re¬ 
ceives is the supreme effulgence named KSme^varT.” 

48. Hooykaas, Agama Trrtha, p. 139. 

49. Ibid., p. 140. According to Hooykaas, this kar^kd configuration corresponds to 
that prescribed in chapter 26 of the Rauravagama, a SaivasiddhSnta work widely used 
in Indonesia in this period. See below, chap. 8, n. 176. 

50. Karpura'Mafljan by Kavirdja Rdja^ekhara, ed. Suru (i960), pp. 137-38 (note to 
line 22); and referring to the same play, Sharma, ed., ICalacMri, vol. 2, p. 279. 

51. See Banner, Tantra du Nord," pp. 151—52, for similar configurations in the 
Netra Tantra, Saivasiddhinta, and other systems. 

52. Hudson, “Madurai,” p. 129. 

53- Ibid.,pp. 133-34. 

54 - Sharma, ed., Kalacuri, vol. 2, pp. 291—93, 295—96. On the medieval phenom¬ 
enon of royal patronage of monumental temples in India, see Willis. “Religious and 
Royal Patronage” (1993), esp. pp. 56-59, 62. 

55. Sharma, Temple of Cliaun.'sat/ia-yoginr, p. 5. 

56. Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, p. 83; Dehejia, Yogjnf Cult and Temples, 
pp. 56, 125. The sole temple ground plans about which VarShamihira gives any detail 
in his Bf/iot Sarnhitd (53.42-56, 56.10) are the sixty-four- and eighty-one-square plans. 
The ideal Nepali city plan was based on an eighty-one-square template: Toffin, Le Palais 
et le temple, p. 84. 

57. Documented as early as the sixth-century c.e. Brhat Sarfihitd (60.19). 

58. On these terms, see above, chap, i, n. 35; and below, chap. 6, n. 33. 

59 " Quoted in Desai, Erotic Sculpture of India, p. 81. YoginT temples or shrines also 
protected the borders of kingdoms: see above, nn. 34-36. 

60. A similarity of sculptural style and epigraphy, found among the temples of 
Bheraghat, Shahdol, and Mitauli, indicates a common workshop and school of sculp¬ 
ture for these temples. 

61. On the pivotal ^iva or Bhairava image, see above, chap. 2, nn. 232,233. In 1155 
t'.E. the Bheraghat YoginT temple was “converted" into a “Gaurl-^ankar” temple, an 
edifice that fills the southern part of the open central area, and which involved the dis¬ 
placement of central Bhairava or dancing ^iva images: Sharma, Temple of Chaunsafha' 
yogmT, p. 33. 

62. Dehejia, Yoginf Cult and Temples, pp. 63,137. 

63. Ibid., p. 84 and passim; Mallmann, Emeignemenis, pp. 175-79. 

64. Documented in Khel, the Play, video by Roy and I^wan (1994). 
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65. Mallmann, Enseij^nements, pp. 174 - 75 - 

66. Desai, Religious Imagery of Khojuraho, p. 83. A significant number of the YoginT 
sculptures from the Mitauli temple are housed in the nearby Gwalior Archaeological 
Museum. 

67. Ibid., p. 83. Delhi’s reputation as a “City of YoginTs” continued, among Jains at 
least, well into the thirteenth century: Dundas, “Jain Monk Jinapati Suri” (2000). 

68. RajatarafiginT 1.122,1.350, 3.99, 5 - 55 ! cited in Mallmann, Enseignements, p. 173. 
See below, n. 113. 

69. Gangdhar is a village located in the western Malwa region of Madhya Pradesh, 
some fifty-two miles southwest of Jhalrapatan, Kotah District, Rajasthan: Meister, Re¬ 
gional Variations,” p. 240 n. 26. 

70. The inscription is found in Fleet, “Cjangdhar Stone Inscription’ (1888), vol. 3, 
no. 17, pp. 76-78, lines 35-37. See below, chap. 7, n. 69. 

71. See maps in Dehejia, Ybginr Cult and Temples, p. 84; 3nd Atherton, S^lpcure 
(1997), p. xiv. For discussion, see Joshi, MStrfeds, pp. 84—88; and Schastok, SomoIdP 
Sculptures, passim. 

72. Tiwari, Goddess Cults, pp. 102-3. On the dates and territories of these two dy¬ 
nasties, who conquered one another over a pteriod of several cent^ies, see Schwartz- 
berg. Historical Atlas, pp. 26 (plate Ill.d.2), 180- 82. 

73. Sircar, “^akti Cult in Western India,” in Sakd Cult and Tara (1967), p. 89. 

74. Lidke, Vi^varupa Mandir (1996), pp. 134-38; citing Mukunda Raj Aryal, who 
posits a Licchavi date for the Chinnamasta image. The earliest mention of the temple 
dates from 464 C.E.: Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, p. 34. 

75. See, among many others. Dimock, Place of the Hidden Moon; Hayes, Necklace 
of Immwtality” (2000); Eschmann, Kulke. and Tripathi, “Formation of the Jagann 3 tha 
Triad,” pp. 178-81: and Bliattacharyya, Religious Culture, pp. 50-58 and passim. 

76. On Gangdhar, see below, chap. 7, n. 69; on Khajuraho, see Rabe, Sexual 
Imagery.” 

77. ITonaldson, Hindu Temple Art of Orissa, vol. 3 i P- tibo; id., Propitious- 
Apotropaic Eroticism” (1975). PP- 76. 95 : »d-. Kamadeva's Pleasure Garden, p. 280; and 
Desai, Erotic Sculpture of India, pp. 75, 83, 145. 

78. Donaldson, “Erotic Rituals," p. 180; and id., “Propitious-Apotropaic Eroticism," 
p. 94. See also above, chap. 4, nn. 22-26. 

79. Desai, Erotic Sculpture of India, p. 79. 

80. Naravahanadatta, the protagonist prince of the KSS, is a partial incarnation of 
Kama; 9.4 45- Recall as well that the king of Indonesian initiation rituals was identified 
with KameSvara: see above, n. 45. 

81. Desai, Erotic Sculpture of India, p. 86. 

82. In a lirtgam-worship scene portrayed on the Modhera temple, ascetics are shown 
making exactly the same gesture: Ibid., p. 78 and plates 138, 146, 147. 

83. Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, pp. 190-91 and plate 198. 

84. Donaldson, “Erotic Rituals,” pp. 162, 167, 180; and id., KHmadeva's Pleasure 
Garden, pp. 326, 332. 

85. Donaldson, KSmadeta’s Pleasure Garden, p. 200. 

86. On the specificity and symbolism of Indian narrative frames, see O’Flaherty, 
Dreams (1984), esp. pp. 197-205. 

87. Somadeva—the eleventh-century author who actually comptiscd the Katnd- 
saritsdgara, the greatest of such anthologies, for a queen (SuryamatT)— offers it, in the 
final lines of his work, to “gtxid people" (samkrtdfi), i.e., the Kashmirian aristiKrncy. 

88. The KSS is not the stile, or even the earliest. South Asian source of the "Vam¬ 
pire Tales”: sec the inrrotiuction to Vetala/wflcawnifati, Contes du V<im|«re, irnns. Renou 
(1963) pp. 10-18. 
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89. Naravahanadatta has married nineteen semidivine or human women (KSS 
15.2.114-18) by the end of the epic (KSS, books 14, 15), in which he also realizes his 
destiny as a Vidyadhara king and a universal conqueror (cakravartin), 

90. Patliak, “NavasShasankacarita” (1965), p. 429. The same author indicates that 
from the early medieval period onward, Jains adapted Puranic and Epic mythology, 
transforming demons and animals (e.g., the monkey king SugrTva) into Vidyadharas 
(p. 428). 

91. Goetz, “Historical Background,” p. 119. See below, chap. 6, n. 71. 

92. On the chronology and the geographical spread of the later Cslukyas of 
KalyaijT, see Schwartzberg, Historical Atlas, p. 147, plate XlV.3.e. 

93. Manaso/lasa 5.18.914-18. 

94. See above, n. 35. 

95. Tofilin, Le Palats et le temple, pp. 48, 72, 250; and Gupta and Gombrich, “Kings, 
Power and the Goddess,” p. 132. 

96. Dyezkowski, “Kubjika, Kali, Tripura and Trika,” p. 7. 

97. In another medieval play, the Agama^mhara, a tdntrika disturbs the peace of a 
royal court: personal communication from Richard Gombrich, London, February 2001. 

1 have been unable to consult this play of which an edition exists: Agamadambara, ed. 
Raghavan and Thakur (1964). A new critical edition and translation is presently being 
luepared by Csaba Dezso, a graduate student at Oxford University. 

98. In addition to Suru’s edition of the Karpura~Manjarf (see above, n. 50), 1 have 
also used Rdja'Qekara's KarpQra'mafljari, ed. Konow, trans. Lanman (1901). My analy* 
sis is based in part on Chattopadhyaya, Making (1994), pp. 223-32. 

99. Karpurarruaijan 1.22, in Karpura-MaHjarl, ed. Suru, pp. 137-38; and discussed 
in Chattopadhyaya, Making, pp. 226-27. 

too. KaTpfiranutrtjoTf 4.15. 

101. He was a Yayavara brahmin: Chattopadhyaya, Mo/dng, p. 223. 

102. Ibid., p. 228. 

103. Ibid., pp. 227-28. 

104. Goetz, “Historical Background,” pp. 108-21. A similar argument is also de¬ 
veloped in Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, pp. 181-89, who nonetheless comes 
to different conclusions. 

105. Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, p. 121. 

106. See above, chap. 4, n. 18 and fig. 4.b. 

107. Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, pp. 109-to. 

108. Ibid., pp. 115-16. 

109. Ibid., p. 113. 

no. Ibid., pp. 117-18: Desai, Erotic Sculpture of India, p. 77 and plate 141, which 
depicts the preparation of aphrodisiac drugs amidst a scene of sexual orgy, from the 
I.:ik$maria temple, Khajuraho; and Donaldson, Kdmadeta's Pleasure Garden, p. 332. 

111. Goetz, “Historical Background,” p. 119. 

112. See below, chap. 7, n. 90. 

113. Rajaiarafigirir 7.1129-32, quoted in Goetz, “Historical Background," p. 118 and 
n. 32. In his chronicle of King Kala^a (fl. 1063—1089), Kalhai;ia depicts that depraved 
ruler as falling in with evil Tantric gurus from both high- and low-caste society: Raja- 
turaixgini 7.273-83, in RajataxafiginT, ed. Pandey (1985). 

114. Desai, Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, p. i, in which she indicates, on the basis 
of inscriptional evidence, that the Lakjmai^a temple was consecrated by Dhangadeva, 
iind the Kandariya Mahadeva temple by Vidyadhara, the son of Gatjdadeva. Desai fur¬ 
thermore identifies sculptures on the joining walls of the Laksmapa temple as architec- 
luml references to the PC: ibid., pp. 181-89. This raises new chronological problems, 
however, since the IXH 1070-1090 c.u.) is dated over a century later than the 954 c.n. 
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Lak^maoa temple. Hiram Woodward (“Laksmaija Temple." p. 3O hypothesizes a “lost 
prototype” of the PC, 

115. Ibid., p. 27; and Willis. “Religious and Royal Patronage," p. 61 and hg. 21. 

116. Sharma, ed., Kalacuri, vol. 2, pp. 282-302, 305; Davis, “Inscriptions of the 

Drunken Peacocks" (2000). See above, nn. 54-62. 

117. Quoted in Sharma, ed., Kalacuri, vol. 2, p. 281: “tatah pravisati kapalikarupa- 

dharT somasiddhantinah//.” - • -r ; 1 

118. Jayaratha’s commentary following the end of book 37 of the TA, in TantTflloKa, 


ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 8, pp. 3718-25. 

119. NetraTontra 12.6-8, 17.5-7* i9-88-ioo, 20.54-57. 

120. Netra Tantra i9.93b-94b, 211a. 

121. LokimT Tantra, trans. Gupta (1972), pp. 312-13, 315-16, 318-20, 323-24. 

122. Srrickmann, Mantras et mandarins, p. 348. 

123. Toffin, “La Voie des <h6ro8>” (1989), pp. 24-25. 

124. A similar situation obtains in Buddhist Bhutan. The palace massacre of Au¬ 
gust 2001 may change the relationship between the royal family and the Tantric priest¬ 
hood in Nepal. 

125. Tofiin, Le Palais et le temple, pp, 215, 216, 223. 

126. Ibid., pp. 24-25. , „ , , 

127. Tambs-Lyche, Pou-er, Profit, and Poetry, pp. 220-22; and Tofhn, Le Palais et le 

temple, pp. 46, 112-13. , , n . 1 i 

128. Toffin, “La Voie des <h6ros>,” pp. i9-39- See also id., Le Palais et le temple, 

pp. 46—47, 110—13, who also notes that while these brahmins are nearly entirely ex¬ 
cluded from the cult of Taleju in Kathmandu, they remain linked to those of Bhakta- 


pur and Patan (p. 49). , . _ , , , 

129. See Toffin (Le Pcdais et le temple, p. 44) on the myth of Talejus curse on the 

Gorkha conqueror ^thivinSrayaii 5 ah as the reason for the exclusion of the Gorkha- 
$ah kings from her inner sanctum. 

130. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, KsIT, TripurS and Trika, p. 2. 

131. This is because, unlike the Malla kings before them—whose link to Taleju 
was direct, since she was their lineage goddess as well—the Sah kings did not com¬ 
pletely “inherit” Taleju from the kings they ousted from power in the Kathmandu Val¬ 
ley, and therefore can only access the tutelary goddess of their kingdom through the 
Taleju RajopadhySya and his assistants. 

132. Toffin (Le Palais et le temple, p. 45), who also notes that the rivalry—religious, 
political, and economic—between brahmin Rajopadhyaya and k?am>a Karmacarya 

priests continues to rage in the valley (p. 112). 

133. TA 4.24b-25, 4.251a, with Jayaratha’s commentary, in Rastogi and Dwivedi, 
Tantdbka, vol, 3, pp. 643, 893-94. Cf. Yonitantra 4.20 and other sources cited in Yoni 
Tantra, ed. Schoterman, p. 16; and KAN 10.94b. The KT 11.83 alters the aphorism to 
read: “Secretly Kaula, outwardly ^aiva, and Vaijoava among men." 

134. These include the Kuldrnava Tantra, Kulacu 4 dTmni, Rudraydmala, BMvociJda- 
matii, Kulakamala, Kulagahvara, Kulatatts’osdra, Kulapancdmfta, Kuladlptn!, Kulapafi^ 
cdiikd (and thirty other works with “Kula-” in their titles), as well as the Mem Tantra, 
Kaula Tantra, Kaulikdrcanadipikd, Agamasdra, Vdmakeivaratantra, Tantrardja, Sambha- 
vftantra, Qandharva Tantra, Paramdnanda Tantra, Dak^inamdru Sarjuhitd, .^rftattvocintfl- 
mani, and the Rahasydrrjam: Kaviraj, TSntrik Sa/iitya (1972), p. 49. 

135. See above, chap, i, nn. 82, 83; and chap. 3, n. 72. 

136. Rochet (Puranos, [1986], p. 157) dates the BroJimanda PurAna to 400-1000 
c.E. The “Lillita Sahasranama,” which comprises Brahmdr} 4 a Purdifa 3.4.5-44. would 
ncces-sarily date to the lower end of this perkxl. 
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J37. iMlitd'Sahasranama, trans. Sastry (1899; 6rh reprint of 3rd ed., 1988), titles 
90-96 (pp. 86-90), and title 441 (p. 216). 

138. Haravijaya 47.96, 98, in Smith, Ratndkara’s Haravijaya, (1985), pp. 263-64. 

139. K§emaraja, commentary on VijMna Bhairam, p. 4; quoted in Kaviraj, Tantrik 
.Saiiitya, p. 48. K$emaraja makes a similar defense of the Kaula in his commentary on 
Netra Tantra 12: Brurmer, ‘Tantra du Nord,” pp. 154-55 n. 6. 

140. Dyczkowski, “KubjikS, KalT, Tripura and Trika," pp. 27-28. 

141. KT 2.7-10. The praises of the Clan Practice and the Clan Gnosis continue for 
another thirty verses. 

142. Lorenzen, Kspdiikas and Kdldmukhas, pp. 13-95. For Puranic myths that iden¬ 
tify Kapalikas as heretics, see O’Raherty, Origins of Evil (1976), pp. 272-320; stock 
condemnations of heretical sects are found in numerous Puranic sources, surveyed in 
Hazra, Studies in the Purdriic Records (1936), pp. 207, 223-25. 

143. KSS 18.5.3-23, especially verses 156-166. See also KSS 18.2.3-33. 

144. A lost Ayurvedic work i.s entitled Svargavaidya-k^idlika; the “rapid KSpalika 
method" for perfecting mercury is discussed in the eleventh-century Rasdrr)ava: White, 
Alchemical Body, pp. 148, 166, 173, 417. Two late south Indian manuscripts, entitled 
Kdpdlika Tantra, are alchemical works: MSS no. 772, University of Mysore; MSS no. 
7475, University of Travancore. 

145. Lorenzen, Kdpdhkas and Kdldmukhas, pp. 24-31; id., “New Light on the 
Kapalikas” (1989), pp. 231-38. The four grants to “KSpalikas" are all from western In¬ 
dia. One dates from the sixth century c.e., one from the seventh century, and two from 
the eleventh century. 

146. Padma Purdryi 1.60.37-43, 6.235-36: see bibliography. See also O’Flaherty’s 
discussion of Padma Purdna 6.263 in Origins of Evil, p. 286. 

147. fCurma Purdrja 1.29.13; Motsya Purdija 144.40; and Vdyu Purdna 58.64; dis¬ 
cussed in Hazra, Studies in the Purdnic Records, p. 207. 

148. Lorenzen, Kdpdlikas and Kdldmukhas, p. 2. Cf. Sharma, ed., Kalacuri, vol. 2, 
p. 297. 

149. The image of ^iva as a wandering Kapalika begging ascetic (BhikjStapamurti) 
who also seduces the r?is’ wives in the Pine Forest predominates in Orissan temple 
sculpture during the ninth century (Donaldson, “Erotic Rituals,” pp. 141-47 and figs. 
6,10-13), before being superseded by images of “Tantric sex" in the tenth (p. 148). 

150. KSS 3.5.74-85. The Nalavildsa passage is cited without reference in Lorenzen, 
Kdpdlikas and Kdldmukhas, p. 52. 

151. See above, n. 117. Compounds containing the term “yoga” seem to have had 
the same signification: the Artha^dstra (1.21.29, 5.2.32) as well, perhaps, as the Hari- 
t umia (96.13-15) use the terms yogapuru^ and yogakanyd or yogastrf to designate male 
and female “secret agents”: Couture and Schmid, “Harivaijiia," p. 179 n. 14. 

152. Ramanuja, ^rihhd^ya 2.35-37; quoted in Lorenzen, Kdpdlikas and KdldmU' 
khiLS, p. 2. 

153. Sanderson, “Meaning in Tantric Ritual,” pp. 79-80; citing Svacchanda Tantra 
1.23-46, with the commentary of K§emar 3 ja. 

154. Sharma, ed., Kalacuri, vol. 2, p. 279. 

155. Dehejia, YoginfCult and Temples, p. 86. 

156. Dyczkowski, Canon, p. 6; citing The Ya^asdlaka and Indian Culture, by K. K. 

I landiqui (Sholapur, 1949), p. 204. This is not the same Somadeva as the author of the 
KSS. 

•57- YogadTstisamucchaya, vv. 222; quoted and discussed in Chappie, “Haribhadra’s 
Analysis” (1998), pp. 22, 24. 

158. Da.<dvatdracarita 10.26. 27, 29, in Daidvatdracharita of Kshemendra, ed. Durga- 
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prasad and Parab (1891), p. 162. KauJagola is a likely variation on Icundagola/ui, dis¬ 
cussed above, chap. 3, nn. 63-66. 

159. Minor Works of K^emendra, ed. Sharma et al. (1961), introduction, p. 1. 

160. Narmam^Id 2.101, in ibid., p. 331. 

161. Nanrinmalil 3.1-20, in ibid., pp. 335-37* The same author portrays a king be¬ 
ing bamboozled by a female tdntrika in his Sanwyamfltfkd (2.95-96), cited in Gupta and 
Gombrich, “Kings, Power and the Goddess," p. 132. 

162. Lines 28-30 of the “Harjaparvata" inscription of the Chahamana king Vigra- 
hapala, discussed in Pathak, Cults (i960), pp. 27-28. 

163. Sharma, ed., Kolacuri, vol. 2, p. 305. 

164. For a discussion of this group’s important religious establishments, patronized 
in late-tenth-century Madhya Pradesh by the Kalacuri kings, see Davis, Inscriptions of 
the Drunken Peacocks,” pp. 131-45- On the same religious order at Khajuraho, see De- 
sai. Religious Imagery of Khajuraho, pp. 57-60. 

165. Dubois, Moeurs (1985). 

166. On the Tantric practice of colonial-period Vaispava sectarians, see above, 
chap. I, n. 23. 

167. Dubois, Moewrs, pp. 243-45. Translation my own. 

168. Murr, L'lrule philosophique (1987). 

169. TA 28.373-80, translated by Muller-Ortega in “Power of the Secret Ritual” 

(1990), pp. 53 - 54 - u 

170- An alternative explanation for keeping such secrets would be rivalries be¬ 
tween different Tantric teachers: see for example Brunner, “Tantra du Nord,” p. 161, 
discussing Netra Tantra i5.29b-3oa. 

171. Sanderson, “Saivism: ^aivism in Kashmir” (1986), vol- 13- p- *6- 

172. Sanderson, “Purity and Power,” pp. 204-5; and id., “Meaning in Tantric Rit¬ 
ual,” p. 78. 

Chapter 6 

1. See above, chap. 4, n. 105. 

2. See above, chap. 5, n. 89. 

3. The Charans, the traditional bards of the Rajputs discussed in chapter i (n. 77), 
claim the semidivine Caraijas as their mythic ancestors. This follows an Epic tradition ; 
that maintains that the semidivine Carapas are earthly wandering minstrels who were 
raised to a heavenly station: Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 186. 

4. Amarakoia i.i.ii. 

5. A Buddhist parallel, following the same chronology, is found in traditions of the 
atmospheric devamunu^as (“God-Men”) and vidyarajas (“Wisdom Kings’), whose status 
as well was attainable by humans through esoteric practice: Przyluski, “Hommes- 
Dieux” (1938), pp. 123-28. 

6. The long surrounding wall of the Mallikarjuna temple at Srisailam, probably 
sculpted in the thirteenth or fourteenth century c.E., is an edifice that glorifies the Sid- 
dhas: Shaw, “Srisailam" (1997), pp- 161-78. On Siddhe^vara temples in western In¬ 
dia, see Wliite, Alchemical Body, pp. 60, 95-96; on the same in Orissa, see Smith, 
“Images of Divine Kings” (1991), pp. 94,103. See also above, chap. 5, n. 91; and below, 
nn. 68-69. 

7. See above, chap. 4, nn. 103,104. 

8. ^ankaravijaya, ed. Veezhinathan (1971). 

9. Srisailam, a sacred mountain located in the Kurnool district of Andhra Pnidesh 
in the central Deccan, is the site of one of diva’s fourteen jyotirlirtgos (“lirtgns of light”), 
over which stands the Mallikflrjuna temple. It has, since at least the time of the 
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Mahdbharata (3.83.16-21), been a site associated with Siddhas and the attainment of 
siddhis. On this site, see White, Alchemical Body, no-12. 

to. This is an apparent reference to the Kaksapufa Tantra, a twelfth- to thirteenth- 
century work by Siddha Nigarjuna (in Indraj^vidydsarngrahah, ed. Bhattacharya 
I1925], pp. 264-390). Much of this work is little more than a plagiarization of the 
Mantra Khapd^ of the RasratnSkara of NityanStha Siddha. This latter is a Hindu al¬ 
chemical classical, whose fifth portion, the (unedited) Mantra Khapda. is instead de¬ 
voted to Tantric sorcery. 

11. The Nath Siddhas claim a certain Satyanath to be a founder of one of their sub¬ 
orders; Nityananda, named earlier in this text, may be identical with Nityanatha, who 
was also very likely a Nath Siddha. On these figures, see White, Alchemical Body, 
chap. 4, parts 3, 5b: chap. 5, parts i, 4h. 

12. Kaviraj, Tdntrik Sddhand (1979), p. 392. BindU'Sadhana refers to practices in¬ 
volving “drops” (bindu) of sexual fluids. 

13. Mrgendrdgarm, Caryapada i.36b-37, 4ob-4ia, trans. Brunner-Lachaux 
(1985), pp. 364, 366. Tlie later Western Transmission claimed to belong both to the se¬ 
quence of the Yoginls (yogintferanui) and the secret of their oral transmission, as well as 
to the Siddha lineages; as such, its teachings were not to be revealed to anyone not be¬ 
longing to the Siddha Kaula: Dyczkowski, Canon, p. 65. 

14. Sanderson, “Purity and Power." p. 214 n. 110; citingTA 13.301, 320-2ib; and 
Mahdmyaprakd^a 1.30. 

15. KJftN 22.6a. 

16. Throughout, the KJftN gives the reading of k^atra, which I emend to ksetra. 

17. The KJftN often gives the reading of siddhi where siddha is expected, as in this 
verse. 

18. KJftN 9.13-43. Much of this chapter is directly paralleled in the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the twelfth- to thirteenth-century Kubjika text, the circa twelfth- 
century Srmuitonara Tantra. 

19. 1 have emended anyantesu in the text to acyantesu. On a parallel case of placing 
syllables identified with Siddhas outside of a mandala, see below, n. iii. The same seed 
mantras are identified with a YoginT in certain recensions of the HarivaTjvia: see above, 
chap. 2, n. 3. 

20. On names ending in -pada in these traditions, see Dyczkowski, Canon, p. 62. 

21. KJftN 9.6a-ioa. TTie measurement appears to be to that of the cosmic egg, 
which is a hundred ko(is of yojanas, according to the Svacchanda Tantra; the Kaula is 
thus ten measures greater than the brahmdiyla —perhaps after the fashion of the Puruja 
of RV 10.90.1 ? Compare this measure with those found in the Kubjikdmata: below, 
chap. 8, nn. 18-20. 

22. KJftN 9.11-15. 

23. I have emended Bagchi’s reading of kriya, which makes no sense here, to Jfiana. 

24. KJftN 2.6a-7b, loa. 

25. This chapter appears to be the source of ten verses of the 1131 c.E. MSnasoUdsa 
(5.18.956-65): see above, chap. 5, n. 93. 

26. KJftN 8.2ab, 4—5. Cf. MdnasoUdsa 5.18.963b —64a; and Kjemaraja’s commen¬ 
tary to Necra Tantra 19.71. 

27. KJftN 8.6-7. 

28. KJftN 8.9a-ioa. K§emar§ja gives a similar summary of the types of YoginTs in 
his commentary on Netra Tantra 19.71. 

29. KJftN 8.iob-i5a. If it is images that are being described here, one is reminded 
o( the forms taken by the sixty-four YoginTs and the fifty-two Bhaimvas (often identified 
with the fifty-two BTrs—VTras) at the LTlad temple located on the outskirts of Chari- 
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yali, Ajmer District, Rajasthan. These ate stones, smeared with vermilion and covered 
with silver paper. See fig. p.b. 

30. KJftN 8.i6b-i7b. Cf. HT 1.7.13-16; TA 29.39; Manasollaso 5.18.958b-60b; 
^nmatottaraTantra 27.121-22; I^*liharvarmnam, MSL MSS no. i722,fol.9b, lines2-8. 
In its chapter colophons, this last text claims the same j>edigree as a number of Kubjika 
works held in the Man Singh Library at Jodhpur, see White, Alchemical Body, p. 156. 

I have relied on Schwartrberg, ed.. Historical Atlas (p. 22, pi. III.C.3; and p. 27, pi. 
III.D.3) for my identifications of the probable locations of these sites. 

31. KJftN 8.16-18. Each of the sixteen has a name ending in -pada, and each name 
is preceded by the seed mantras hrfm in KrTm irf. 

32. Kamakhya is the name of an ancient and important goddess shrine in the 
Gauhati District of Assam; Puriiagiri is possibly in the Punjab; many have seen in 
Odiyana a reference to the kingdom of Uddiyana in the trans-Himalayan Swat Valley 
(the carly-seventcenth'century Tibetan author TaranStha identifies Odiyana with 
Ghazni and states that “a great number of ksetrO'yagints dwell there”: 'Brandthas Life of 
Buddhaguptamtha, 539L4, draft translation by David Templeman, p. 7); Arvuda is 
Mount Abu, in the Sirohi District of western Rajasthan. This is at variance with most 
Tantric works, which replace Arvuda with Jalandhara, which is usually located in the 
upper Punjab. The Manosollosa (5.18.958a) substitutes Ujj%rinT (Ujjain) for Arvuda. 

33. KJftN 8.19-223. 

34. KJftN 8.24. 

35. KJftN 8.25-26. 

36. KJftN 8.273-283. They are BrahmT, MaheSvarT, KaumarT, Vai^pavT, VSrahT, 
Vajrahasta, YogeSvarl, and AghoreM. 

37. KJftN 8.28b-a9b. 

38. On the origins of these three ^ktis, see below, chap. 8, n. 87. 

39. KJftN 20.133-223. Cf. KJftN i4.5a-i6b. 

40. Brunner-Lachaux, Somaiamhhupaddhati, part 1 (1963), p. xxiii. On the sadhaka 
in particular, see id., “Le Sadhaka, personnage oubli6” (1975), pp. 4 “- 43 ; and id., 
“Place of Yogi!," pp. 452-54. 

41. KJftN 24.3b. 

42. O’Flaherty, Dreams, p. 203. 

43. Sontheimer, Pastoral Deities, p. 91; Vaudeville, Myths, Saints and Legends, 
pp. 72-92, 187-96. The names and cults of Khapdoba and Murukan closely relate 
them to Skanda. Cf. Ramanujan, Interior Landscape (1967), pp. 92, 105. 

44. Narain, “Gapeifa," pp. 25, 34; RV 2.12.2. 

45. Riporf Mardumafumarf, ed. Singh (1895), p. 241. On the cult of Siddhe^vara in 
Maharashtra, see Sontheimer, Pastoral Deities, pp. 23, 94-95. 

46. This tradition has a strong textual grounding in the Pur§ijas; however, it is also 
richly represented in late medieval, colonial, and modern Jain iconography from west¬ 
ern India: for a discussion see White, “Le Monde dans le corps du Siddha” (2002). 

47. Sontheimer, Postorol Deities, pp. 91-92, 187-90; Lecomte-Tilouine, "Des 
Dieux aux sommets (N6pal)” (1993), pp- 159-62; and Chamba State with Maps, 1904 
(1910), pp. 183-84. 

48. In my analysis of Man Singh’s Marwari-language accounts, 1 have relied heavily 
upon the meticulous work of the Jodhpur-based historian Bhagavatilal Sharma: .Wju- 
landharandth (1995). Sharma’s Hindi rendering of MSn Singh’s Rajasthani-language ac¬ 
count of the events that transpired at Jalore are ibid., pp. 147-62 and notes. 

49. Ibid., p. 55- 

50. “gadh madhy nSth mandir anup/ nit pujan j 3 vat sahit bhQp//tan kl sudhi nflhitp 
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na lok pher/ dil rakhyau nath pratap gher//." Ibid., p. 154, quoting Jalandhar Cam, 

Pp.6-7. 

51. “nath nai agam paricay dikhan/ ik divas prat vel§ praman// 3soj dasam sit pak? 
kcr/ subh gharT muharat sudh ver// p 3 $^ pit sukurnSr param/ dedlpyaman jug caran 
ramy// [...] nrp lae caran mastak cadhay/ man kurp mile 5 rT nSth §y//": Jalandhar Card, 
p. 7; quoted in ibid., p. 155. Cf. Jalandhar Card Granth, Gu. Sam. 2 Ka., p. 35, quoted 
in ibid., p. 155. 

52. Ibid., pp. 122,148. 

53. Sharma, $rf Jalandharandth, pp. 71-72. In addition to the Black Bee Cave, a 
well that is known as Candrakupa, a p>ool called Surya Kuijd. and a 5 iva shrine named 
Ratnesvara Mahadev were already in situ on Kalashacal. 

54. The language of the Mahdrdja MSn Singh if Khydt (ed. Bhati [1979], p. 4) is 
vague here: “ayas devnathjT jalandharnathjT rT seva karta jipanrt nai SrT jalandhamathjT 
tT r 5 t rS §jfi 5 huT” {“Jalandharnath gave his order in the night to Ayas Dev Nath, who 
was performing his worship service.") It is not said whether the order was given face- 
tO'face or in a dream. 

55. Sharma, ^lijalandharandth, pp. 155-56. 

56. "deh bhi nSthmaya nathrupa/apu hi jalandharnath bhupa" (ibid., pp. 159-61; 
quoting Jalandhar Can't, p. 9). 

57. Ibid., pp. 71, 76-77. The 1891 Census Report of Marwar quotes H. H. Wilson 
when it states that “the Naths are a respectable order within the Kanphata-Jogis, and 
are also known by the names of Jogeshur, Sarup, or Aisji. They are the disciples of Jal- 
lundur Nath...Singh, Castes of Marwar (1894; reprint, 1993), p. 106. 

58. Nath Can'tr, verse 7: “nahi janat muni £iddh nar kab taina asan km/bahut ju- 
gani tairp vas wah 3 ip param rup pr 3 cTn//." 

59. Sontheimer, Pastoral Deities, p. 91. 

60. Sukla, Ra/osthan fee Pramukh Sant evarfi Lok DevaUl (1996), pp. 6-7. 

61. Ram, Rajasthan District Gazetteer, Alwar (1968), p. 625. 

62. On the margosa tree and its importance in godde.ss worship in north India, see 
alxwe, chap. 2, nn. 198-200. 

63. Digby, “To Ride a Tiger or a Wall?” (1994), pp. 128-29. 

64. I have discussed this peak and its Siddha mythology at length in Alchemical 
Hody, esp, pp. rio-12. 

65. Sontheimer, Pastoral Deities, p. 94. 

66. Shaw, “Srisailam,” p. 161. 

67. Sontheimer, Pastoral Deities, pp. 91-92. The Kuruba are a dominant caste of 
northern Karnataka, specializing in agriculture and pastoralism: ibid., p. 9. 

68. Ibid., p. 23. 

69. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

70. Ibid., pp. 27-29, 40. 

71. Ibid., p. 95; and Forbes, Rds-Mdld, vol. 1, p. 109. 

72. Sontheimer, Pastoral Deities, p. 107. 

73. Ibid., pp. 116, 146, 202. 

74. Shaw, “Srisailam," pp. 161-62. 

75. KSS 3.4.348a. 

76. KSS8.5.42-64. 

77. The earliest of these, the Jiv^ivohhigama SiJtra, dates, according to Dixit (Jama 
t Mtology I1971I, pp. 62-63) to roughly between the second century b.c.e. and the first 
century c.e. He is clear that the cosmographical portion was originally an independent 
text that was grafted onto an earlier source. Other sources include the second- to 
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fourth-century Tattvartha SiJtra of Umasvati; the sixth-century Digamhar Tiloyapannatti 
of Yativr^abha; eleventh-century TribkasSra of the Digambara Nemicandra; and the 
twelfth-century BThatsa^ahcoji, of the ^vetambara Candrasuri. E-mail message from 
John Cort, Dennison University, August 15, 1996. 

78. Kirfel, Kosmographie, p. 215, and table, p. 218. 

79. Ibid., p. 233. TTiis configuration is repeated on a reduced scale, with each of the 
four quarters, which are subdivided, once again by four elephant-tusk-shaped ranges: 
the first peak of each range is named Siddhayatanakuta. So, for example, Purvavideha, 
the eastern zone (the other three zones are Pakimavideha, Uttarakuru, and Devakuru), 
is itself divided into four subregions by four elephant-tusked ranges. The eastern quad¬ 
rant of Purvavideha is Kaccha, on the eastern rim of which is the Citrakufa mountain 
range, which runs from south to north: this has four peaks, the southernmost of which 
is called Siddhayatanakuta (ibid., pp. 237-39). 

80. Ibid., p. 253. 

81. Harley and Woodward, eds.. Cartography (1992), p. 296. 

82. Caillat and Kumar.Jam Cosmology (1981), plates on pp. in, 114. See below, nn. 
118-24. 

83. Encycbpedia of Religbn and Ethics, ed. Hastings (1908), s.v. “Abode of the Blest 
(Hindu),” by Hermann Jacobi, pp. 698-700. The Sailoda has been identified as the 
Khotan River, referred to as Silas by Ctesias and Side by Megasthcrtes: White, Myths of 
the Dog-Man, pp. 122-23. The slightly later DharmaSastra literature ItKates the Sid- 
dhas in more or less the same region, on the slopes of Mount NTla, the northern moun¬ 
tain pillar flanking Meru to the north: Kirfel, Ko.smographie, p. 60. 

84. VSyu Purdm 33.51-54, 58; quoted in Ali, Geography of the Puranas (1966), 
p. 77. See chap. 4, nn. 45-50. 

85. Kirfel, Kosmographie, p. 101. 

86. Ibid., p. 174; and Harley and Woodward, Cartogra/)hy, p. 356. 

87. BhP 5.24.4-5. These two nodes are those points at which the orbit of the moon 
intersects that of the sun and where, as a result, eclipses occur: Kloetzli, “Maps of Time” 
(1985), p. 121. 

88. Kirfel, Kosmographie, p. 191. 

89. Caillat and Kumar, Jain Cosmology, p. 21, illustrated, p. 52. 

90. Ibid., p. 35. 

91. There is a possible connection here with the triple-peaked Mount SriHgavin, 
the range that separates Uttarakuru from the rest of JambudvTpa, whose three peaks cor¬ 
respond to the vernal and autumnal equinoxes and summer solstice along the arc of the 
ecliptic: Kloetzli, “Maps of Time,” pp. 133-34. See below, n. 125. 

92. Vishnu Purdna, trans. Wilson (1840; reprint, 1961), pp. 175-76 n. 3. 

93. Brahmdifda Purdija 3.4.2.74-75, 78; 3.4.33.68. 

94. Cited without source reference in Kirfel, Kosmographie, p. 142. 

95. Kloetzli, “Maps of Time,” pp. 121-26, 144-45, astrolabe and the “logic 
of projection” by which that instrument was used to measure the movements of the 
stars, sun, and moon. On the eye of Vispu, see below, n. 133. 

96. BhP 2.2.i9b-2ib. See below, chap. 7, n. 38. 

97. This discussion is based on Hudson, “Vasudeva Kj-jija” (1993), pp. 139-70. 

98. Ibid., p. 146. 

99. Ibid., p. 149. 

100. Ibid., pp. 162-64. 

101. KJfiN 14.65a. 

102. BhP 2.2.8-13. 

103. BhP 2.2.2lb-22b. 
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104. BhP 2.a.23ab. 

’• 3 - ■58 S 4 ^ cited in Hop- 

in rK^K Maim U/wntW 6.30: . Unending are the rays of him who like a lamp dwells 

e heart. They re white and black and brown and blue; theyVe tawny and of pale red 
hue_ Aloft arises one of these which piercing through the sun’s round disk, on to the 
Brahn^-world extends. Thereby men go the highest course." Cf. the circa sixth-century 
.c.E. C/idndogya Upam^ad (8.6.6): "There are a hundred and one channels of the heart 

head. Going up by it, one goes to immortal¬ 
ity. J he others are for departing in various directions.” 

107. BhP 2.2.24-26. 

108. BhP 2.2.28—31. 

r m without verse reference in Kaviraj, B/id- 

aSyaSMlmnd ki Dhdrd p. 115. The Svacchanda Tantra reference is paraphrased in TA 
«.i 59b-^, as discussed in l^yczkowski, “Sacred Geography" (1999), p. 23. 

no. KM 16.95-104, discussed in Heilijgers-Seelen, System of the Five Cakras 
pp. 179-80; and Dyczkowski, “Sacred Geography," pp. 23-25 

P- “Sacred Geogra- 

I hy. pp. 6-7. The fiftieth phoneme, ksa, is in fact located outside of the triangle, op¬ 
posite Its downturned pomt, identified with the Kamarupa pff/ia (ibid., p. 6 and fig. i) 
Here, we are reminded of the two seed mantras, representing the Siddhas and the Yo- 
ginis located outside of the mandala," according to KJnN: see above, n. 19. 

112. RA 12.252-58, esp. 12.254,257. 

113. RA 11.104b-6. Cf. 12.337. 

114. RA 18.228. Cf. RA 11.107: “There where the gods are absorbed [at the end of 
a^cosmic eon], there too the Siddha is absorbed.” In fact, three half-verses follow RA 

ucommentary, Jayaratha indicates selected passages bor¬ 
rowed from the .Sv^c/uinda Tantra (10.424-51). The original source of these traditions 
appears to be the Rflmayana: Hopkins, Epic Mytfiology, p. 60. 

116. in TA 8.128, but vajrcmga (“Lightning-Limbed”) in SvT 10.446, 

iich adds that the lowest-level Vidy§dharas are travelers on the winds of the mind 
(tnanahpavanagamiruih).'’ 

^ 117. TA 8.133. TTie names of these Siddhas are Igohocand. ahjana, and bhastm 

>i>rocam is an organic dye having the same intense yellow color as orpiment (auripig- 
nicntum;. “ 

118. MBh 1.211-12, esp. 1.212.6-7. ' 

« '?■ constitutes chapters to through 13 of the Jain 

on rfu. Anntpuhes of KiUtauadItJ 

Kocch I1884-85; reprint, 1971), p. 1570.). 

^he Narmada River region 

h ^ addition, made by a ^aiva resident of Maha- 

tishtra. Bhardwaj, Hindu Places of Pil^mage (1973), PP- 66-67; Hazra. Studies in the 
I urdnic Records, p. 46; Kantawala, Cultural History (1964), appen 3 

121. On the identification of Raivata and Gomanta, see Mani. Purtinic EncycloPe- 

liia, S.V. Gomanta I. p. 294. ' 

122. The passap concerning Gomanta is found only in the Bombay and Calcutta 
recensions of the HariV^a (2.40, entitled “The Climbing of Gomanta" or “The Jour- 
niy to C iomanta ); in the critical edition, it forms a portion of appendix 17 and all of 

i«P|H-ndix .8, found in yol. 2, pp. 92-98 (lines 380-507). Cf. Mani. Purdnic Encyctu^ 
/xvlw, s.v. Gomanta I, p. 294. 
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123. Harivarriia, appen. 17, lines 381-82,386. Gimarisacluster of peaks, of which 
twin crags, today identified by Hindus as Gorakh and Dattatreya, are by far the highest. 
Lines 390-91 state that Ktspa and Balarama would later defeat Jarasandha at that site; 
the battle is drawn in line 487. 

124. Harivarriia, appen. 18, lines 448-49. 

125. Here as well {BhP 2.2.34b), the yogin seemingly finds himself identified with 
the supreme god, who is, once again, kQfostha. For the Bhagavad Gm discussion of Krstia 
as kiifastha, see above, n. 91. 

126. Sarpyama is defined in Vyasa’s commentary on YS 3.16 as the combination of 
dhSrana, dhydna, and samOdhi, the three culminating limbs or stages of Patafijali’s 
“yoga"; Yoga Siitras of Pataftjali, Yoga Philosophy, ed. and trans. Aranya (1981), p. 254. 
Larson (Classical Samkhya, 2nd rev. ed. I1979I, p. 150) follows). W. Hauer in dating this 
portion of the YS to the second century b.c.e. 

127. “bhuvanajhanaip surye satpyamat/.’’ 

128. “murddhajyotiji siddhadar^anam/.” 

129. Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, Yoga Philosophy, ed. and trans. Aranya, p. 308. This is 
echoed in the circa fifteenth-century Siva Sarjihita (4.46; 5.202, 204). 

130. Kloetzli, “Maps of Time," p. 132. 

131. Ibid., p. 135. 

132. Ibid., p. 137. 

133. Ibid., p. 142. This posture is similar to that of the Zodiacal Man, who looks up 
at the constellations inside his body, which culminate in the Pole Star ensc peed in his 
big toe. 

134. Ibid., pp. 144-45,137-38; my emphasis. A Buddhist parallel may be adduced 
here as well: the Divydvad&na locates the devamdnuM and osuros in the atmosphere, be¬ 
tween heaven and earth: Pnyluski, “Hommes-Dieux," p. 124; citing p. 614 of a version 
of the Divyavaddna for which he does not provide a bibliographical reference. 

135. Vernant, Mytheetpens^e (1981) vol. i,pp. 95-114. 

C/iaprer 7 

1. Mallmann, Enseignements, pp. 2-3,6-7,169-82. The Agni Purdna's account of 
the Mothers, in chapter 50, concerns the “standard" Seven Mothers; the same chap¬ 
ter (verses 30-37) describes the “Maternal Group of Eight" {ambdstaka), who are 
hypostases of CSmupda. the last and most important of the Seven Mothers; ibid., 
pp. 150-57. 

2. AP 52.8b. This list and description are virtually identical to those found in the 
Mayodlpika, cited by Hem 5 dri under the title of Can^t^a^tiyoginrnipapr; Mallmann, En- 
seignements, p. 170. Synoptic lists from the three sources are found ibid., pp. 304-5. 

3. Mallmann, Enseignements, p. 306. 

4. KJnN 23.ia-7b, loab. The KidacHd^mam Tantra (7.47b) makes essentially the 
same statement: “The animal ^akti, the human ^akti, and also the bird Sakti are 
thereby worshiped.” 

5. See above, chap. 2, n. 210. 

6. O’Flaherty, Women, pp. 90-91. See above, chap. 2, n. 275. 

7. MBh 3.219.43-44; SS 1.1.3, 6.27.16-20. Coomaraswamy (Yalc^os, pp. 27-28, 
36) argues forcefully that “we may safely recognize in the worship of the (dryads) (to¬ 
gether with Nagas and goddesses) the natural source of the Bhakti elements common 
to the whole sectarian development which was taking place before the beginning of the 
Ku$ 9 na period." 

8. KSS 1.6.78-82. 
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9. MBh 2.16.10-50, 2.17.1-6; summarized in Mahdbhdrata, trans. van Buitcncn, 
vol. 2, pp. 54-55. 

10. MBh (Calcutta ed.) 2.18.2-6, reproduced and translated in Banerjea, “Some 
Folk Goddesses, pp. 101-2. I have modified Banerjea’s translation. See also MBh 
2.16.36-42 (critical edition). See above, chap. 2, nn. 82-106, 241-51. The goddess 
Ek§naip 5 a employs the same shape-changing powers to deceive Karpsa in Harivatp/a 
47-50: Couture and Schmid, “Harivarji/a," p. 176. 

11. MBh 2,16.38-39. JarS’s name may be related to those of Jarita and HarTtT: Agra- 
wala, Skawh'Kdruikeya, p. 33. The latter has been discussed in chapter 2; the former is 
a bird, who takes her husband to task for improper care of their fledglings (and herself): 
MBh 1.220.17, 1.224.17-26. 

12. Rajotaronginr 2.65b-117b, trans. Stein, Kalharui’s Rajatarafigiru (1900; reprint, 

• 979 )< vol. 1, pp. 61-65. See bibliography for Sanskrit edition, I have slightly modified 
Stein’s translation. See above, chap. 3, n. 29. 

13. Rdiauiranginr 2,99ab: “uccao^aladanadanc^odghfjtaghaotaughafSrilqtaih/ cap- 
dadamaru nirghosairghargharaip firutav 3 ndhvanim//,’’ 

14. R^jacarartgj'nr 2. io2ab: “sandhiyamana.sarv 3 rigarp karikalarp yoginTganaih//.” 

^ 15. RdjatarafiginT 2,lo^ah: ekamekaip svamarigarn ca vinidhaya ksapSdatha/kuto 
‘pyanTya purplakjma purpartgaip taip pracakrire//.” 

16. Rdjcuarai’iginr 2.106b: samabhujyata tSbhib sa yathecchani cakranayakah//." 

* j- DeviMdhdtmya (88.22-23, 26-27), the goddess produces a iako named 
SivadutT, Jackal-shaped Female Messenger,” from her own b^y, the description of 
which includes evocations of jackals. 

18. There is a relationship here between the iconography of ^iva as the corpse 
(fava) lying inert beneath the activated body of the terrible devouring goddess KalT: as 
Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty (Women, p. 116) has pointed out. such Tantric gtxldes.ses re¬ 
store corpses to life through sexual intercourse. 

19. Netra Tantra 2o.4b-iob; see below, nn. 81, 106, 107. 

20. Donaldson, “Propitious-Apotropaic Eroticism,” p. 88 n. 54. See above, n. 4. 

21. Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Tradition,” p, 680. 

22. 1 am grateful to Steven Collins for bringing this “nondistinction’’ to my atten¬ 
tion, in his questions and comments following a paper I presented at the University of 
Chicago, on March 6, 1997, entitled “Fluid Typologies in Early Tantra." 

23. Sanderson, “Purity and Power,” p. 201. 

24. Eliadc, Sfuimanism (1972), pp. 411-12. 

25. Cited in Eliade, Myt/is, Dreams, and Mysteries (1967), p. 108. 

26. Taittiriya Sarjilutd 1,7.9, cited in Eliade, Sfiamarusm, p. 404. 

27. Buddh^ita, ed. and trans. Johnston, 2nd ed. (1936; 1972), vol. 1, p. 47; 

vol. 2, p. 64: “purujair aparair adr^yamanah puru§aS ca upasasarpa bhikju-vesab” (Bud- 
dhacarita 5.16b). 

28. Buddhacarita 5.jyah, 193-213. 

29. RV 10.136.1a, 2a—3b, 6a, yab, in Rig Veda, trans. O’Flaherty, pp. 137—38. 

30. Ibid., p. 138 n. 8. A similar combination of themes is found in Atharva Veda 
11.5.6: [The muni] repairs to both oceans, the eastern and the western ... wandering 
in the track of the Apsarasas and the Gandharvas ... and the wild beasts.” 

31. Mahdmmsa 6.47, 7.9-7; in MaJj^vamsa, trans. Geiger, pp. 54-57. 

32. Sutherland, Disguises of the Demotx, p. 146; Kapferer, Celebration, pp. 167, 169. 
See above, chap. 3, n. 36. 

^ 33 - Vbga Satra 3.45, with the commentary of Vyasa (in Yoga Sutras of Pataftjali, Voga 
■Philosophy, ed. and trans. Aranya, pp. 325-26; SddhanamdJd, ed. by Bhattacarya (1925, 
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1928), vol. 2, p. 350; and KM 25.53-64, discussed in Dyezkowski, “Sacred Geography,” 
p. 24. 

34. Shanna, Temple of Chaunsa^ha^yogjinl, p. 19, describing the Reva stone inscrip¬ 
tion of Vijayasimha of Kalacuri Era 944 (in Corpus Irrscriptionum Iruiicarum, vol. 4, 
pt. I, inscription no. 7, verse 4; and inscription no. 67, verses 27, 42). The temple 
Malayasiiiiha has dedicated is to the god Rama; yet the inscription also invokes the 
Buddhist bodhisattva Manjugho^a! 

35. RasdTTiava 11.1046-6. Cf. 12.337. 

36. hrrigadhara Paddhati 43853-883. This hopping technique has been adopted 
by the transcendental meditation movement, whose practitioners claim it leads to 
levitation. 

37. See above, chap. 6, parts 5 and 6. 

38. BhP 2.2.19-21, 24-26. See also above, chap. 6, n. 107. i 

39. C/i5ndogya Upaniiod 5.10.1-7; BThaddraryyaka Upant^ 6.2.15-16; Kau^itaki j 

Upani^ 1.2-3: Prain 5 Lipanwad 1.9-10. jj 

40. MBh 7.56-59 [= 7.79-81 of the critical edition], summarized in Scherer, iiva 
dans le Mahahhdrata (1982), pp. 255-60. 

41. KSS 7.9.38a, 135a. 

42. KSS 3.6.115-85. 

43. Hopkins, Epic Mytiiologj;, p. 142. According to Dhawan (Modier Goddesses, 
p. 188), the term nara in nara-^’a/uina did not originally mean “man," but rather a myth¬ 
ical figure, a type of winged horse. 

44. Mustard seeds are a standard fixture of Tantric sorcery, due in no small part to 
the brilliant flame and loud crackling sounds they emit when thrown into fire. 

45. KSS 3.4.1523-573, 164-65. 

46. McDaniel (“Sitting on the Corpse’s Chest” I1999I. P- 25) refers to the corpse 
used in such practices as a battery that stores energy; while Michael Walter, evoking 
Buddhist sources, states that it is the Tantric practitioner’s own superheated breath en¬ 
ergy (prdrui) that, transferred into the corpse through the mantra, affords it the power 
of flight: personal communication, Nagarkot, Nepal, May 1999. 

47. White, Alchemical Body, pp. 240-58 and passim. 

48. McDaniel, “Interviews with a Tantric KalT Priest” (2000), p. 72. 

49. Parry, Death in Banaras (1994), p. 183. 

50. Rabe, “Sexual Imagery.” See above, chap. 2, n. 49. 

51. Deva, Temples ofKhajuraho (1990), vol. i, p. 33; quoted in Rabe, “Sexual Im¬ 
agery," n. 104. 

52. Rabe, “Sexual Imagery," nn. 107-9. 

53. The 1993 c.E. inscription (presumably a reiteration of earlier inscriptions) at 
PacalT Bhairab identifies Paficalirtgesvara (PacalT) with Svacchanda Bhairava, dating 
the original establishment of the deity at that site to 724 c.H., and the inauguration of 
his festival jatra to 1140 c.E. 

54. Svaccharrda Tantra 2.281a. See also Sanderson, “Macajala and Agamic Identity” 
(1986), p. 182; and Tofiftn, Le Palais et le temple, pp. 55, 56, 61, 70. 

55. TA 5.322a. 

56. Manthdrrabhairava Tantra, “Kumarika Khapda” 29.34-end; cited in EVezkow- 
ski, “Kubjika the Erotic Goddess," p. 130 n. 14. 

57. A circa 750-850 c.E. rendering of the Seven Mothers, found in the “Hull of 
Sacrifice" within the Kailasanatha temple of the Ellora Caves, depicts C^muijdfl seated 
on a large corpse whose face is tilted upward: Zimmer, Art of Indian A-sia (I 935 )> vol. 1, 
p. 410; vol. 2, plate 221; from the same period, a .sculpture of C'flmupdS standing on a 
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corpse has survived in the so-called “Kalf temple at the Candrabhaga site in the Sirohi 
District of southwestern Rajasthan: Atherton, Sculpture, p. 103. 

58. For seventeenth-century miniature paintings of the Goddess, usually identified 
as Kali, astride a great corpse or preta, see Fisher and Goswamy, Pahari Masters, plates 
7. 8, 12. 

59. KSlikd PurStta 72.63. 

60. Avalon (Sir John Woodroffc), Serpent Power, 4th ed. (1950), p. 204 n. i: “At 
the conclusion of a successful rite, it is said, that the head of the corpse turns round, 
and, facing the Sadhaka, speaks, bidding him name his boon, which may be spiritual or 
worldly advancement as he wishes. This is part of the Nila Sadhana done by the ‘Hero’ 
(Vira), for it and Savasana are attended by many terrors.” 

61. Donaldson (Karruuieva’s Pleasure Garden, p. 348) identifies these figures, of 
which there are nine at Hirapur, as Katyayanls; l^hejia identifies them as either Yo- 
ginls or Durgas (YoginrCidt and Temples, p. 101). 

62. The circa ninth-century Yogaratnamilia of Kartha, one of the few extant Sanskrit 
commentaries on the Hemjra Tantra (2.3.3), states that “dakinr derives from the root 
dai, which means to fly in the sky and which corresponds to the power (siddhi) of mov¬ 
ing anywhere in the sky.” For another possible etymology, see below, n. 74. 

63. Quoted in Forbes, Rds-MdIiJ, vol. i, p. 238. 

64. In Rajasthan the Goddess is represented as a kite (cTl) on the arms of Jodhpur; 
and as another bird (palam) on the arms of Jaisalmcr. In Tamil Nadu, a mural at Tiru- 
gorkamam, in the state temple of the former kingdom of Pudukkottai, depicts ^iva to¬ 
gether with the gtxldess Brihadambal (“Great Mother”), the royal kuldevT, who has the 
head of parrot and is called “the Parrot that Prattles Always”: Waghome, Raja’s Magic 
i'Mnhes (1994), p. 208, plate 73. 

65. Drawings of bird- and animal-headed female Seirers are found in a ninth- 
century manuscript from central Asia: Farrer and Whitfield, Caws of the Thousand Bud' 
Jhas (1990), no. 69, pp, 88,90, 91. 

66. Brahmatfda Purdtia 2.3.7.154a. The reference to the Mother Protectresses is at 
2.3.7.156b: note that in Epic mythology, it is Putana who is specifically singled out as a 
Protectress. See above, chap. 2, n. 208, for Sanskrit. 

67. Ksemaraja’s commentary on Netra Tantra 19.71. Cf. a commentary on KM 
2.13-14, quoted by Heilijger-Seelens, System of the Five Cakras, p. 126. 

68. “athanyatp sampravak$yami khecarika^gamim/ durlabhaip sarvanarTnaip kiip 
punar manu^aya ca//”: Kdkacarfdes'varrmata, Wellcome Institute MSS Indie g473, 
lol. 12, lines 14-15; Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project Reel no. E1796/8, 
fol. 6b, lines 3-4. 

69. Tlie inscription (in Heet, “Gangdhar Stone Inscription”: see above, chap. 5, 
n. 70) reads: “matfpanca [pramuldita-ghanatyarttha nihradinTnam, tantrodbhuta- 
pmbala-pavanodvarttitambhonidhmam, |. . .] gatam idaip dskinT-sampraklrpoam, 
ve^matyugra^^ nrpati sacivo [‘Jkarayat pupyahetoh " My translation, while differing in 
lubstantial ways from it, is particularly inspired by that of Basham In his “Notes on the 
(Vigins of Saktism and Tantrism” (1984), pp. 148-50. See also Tiwari, Goddess Cults, 
I'p. 100, 126-27; and Dehejia, YoginrCuit and Temples, p. 67. 

70. Basham reads the compound ambhonidhi as the waters of the ocean. In the light 
of the MalatT'Madhava passage cited below (n. 76), and the ambiguity of both the term 
"amhhas” and “apsaras" (“going in the waters or between the waters of the clouds,” ac¬ 
cording to Monier-Williams: see above, chap. 2, n. 34), 1 prefer to read the term as “rain 
clouds." 

71. Harivaiji^a, appen. 1, no. 8, line 12 (“ghaptSninadabahula vifirutS”); and 
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appen. i, no. 24, line 99b (“kharabherisamasvanab”)- Although neither of these pas¬ 
sages is contained in the critical edition, both are found in every recension and in 
nearly every manuscript used in its establishment, and must therefore be nearly as old 
as the third' to fourth-century c.e. dating of this khila to the MBh. See Vaidya, The 
HarivarttSa, vol. 1, pp. xxiv, xxx, xxxi. 

72. R&jamraiighiT 2.99ab. 

73. Rosarruiva 3.13. 

74. Heilijger-Seelens (System of the Five Cakras, p. 126 n. 21), who also points out 
that in KM 15.52a an alternate reading for cjidkinr is the adjective dflmarf. Cf. Bcihtlingk 
and Roth, Sanskrit WUrterbuch, vol. 3, p. 185, s.v. “daipkrta," “danikrti.” See also above, 
n. 62. 

75. Although she is not called a YoginT in the text, this is her role, as the consort of 
a KapSlika. Another figure in the play, SaudaminT, is referred to as a Mistress of Yoga 
(yogeivarf), when she displays the supernatural power of flight (akiepirit siddhi) arising 
from her knowledge of"... austerities, mantra, Tantra, yoga ... Mdkff'Madhava, act 
9, verses 52—53; in Bhavabhati’s Mfllad-Mfidiiava, ed. Kale, pp. 202—3. 

76. Molati'Madhava, act 5, verse i; in ibid., p. 95. 

77. Jagaddhara’s commentary to Mdlatf-M 5 d/uzva, act 5, verse 1; in ibid., pp. 95—96. 

78. See below, n. too; and chap. 8, n. 136. 

79. KSS 18.2.3-33, 18.5.3-23. See above, n. 15; and chap. 5, n. 143. Cf. HT 
2.2.19, 2.19.21. 

80. KJfiN, unnumbered mixed prose following 4.15b. 

81. Netra Tantra 20.2. The Kashmirian commentator Harihara, who lived between 
950 and 1216 C.E., interprets the “extraction of the essence” of MalotT-Malata 5.2 as 
echoing the Krama doctrine of the “goddesses of the five flows” (paflcavfl/ devis): 
Sanderson, “^ivism," p. 680. See above, n. 19; and below, nn. 106, 107. 

82. White, Alchemical Body, p. 73. 

83. Malotr-Madfiova, act 5, verse 2; in BhavabhUti's MdlatT-Madhava, ed. Kale, with 
jagaddhara’s commentary, pp. 96-97. See above, chap. 4, n. 9. 

84. See above, chap. 4, nn. 66-69. 

85. In the Netra Tantra, which was perhaps coeval with the Malatf-Mddhava, the 
name of the lowest of the six cakras of the yogic body is n^Fcakra: see below, chap. 8, 
n. 45. 

86. The Jayadrathayamala is the root Tantra of the Kashmiri Kalilcrama cult of 
KalasaiTikar5a9T. and of the cult of Siddhilaksml, later identified with the Newar god¬ 
dess Taleju: Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, Kali, Tripura and Trika," p. 19 ti. 42> 24, 39 n. ii3" 
Whereas Abhinavagupta refers to the Jayadrathayimala as the “Venerable King of the 
Tantras” in his early-eleventh-century TA, the third hexad of this work includes in its 
list of over fifty of its sources (in fols. lyoab) the Kubjikd(mata}, which it calls a “root 
Tantra,” the SiddhayogesvarTrmta, the Piculmata] (i.e., the Brahmaydmaia), and the 
RudraySmala. The Siddhayogeivarfrmta and Tantrasadbfulva are sources of the KM, 
which predates the third hexad of the Jayadrathaydma, with the Rudrayarmla named 
here not being the same as the circa thirteenth-century work that was edited by the Yo- 
gatantra Department of the Sampurnanand Sanskrit University in Benares: see bibli¬ 
ography, and Sanderson, “Remarks," pp. 1-2. 

87. KJnN II.II. Certain Buddhist Tantras list brains and flesh In place of urine and 

feces. 

88. TA 29.7ib-72a, with the commentary of Jayaratha (Tantraloka, cd. l’)wivcdl 
and Rastogi, vol. 7, pp. 3340-41 )• Cf. HYP 3.4. Nepali images of the "Eight !>ma«finaii" 
(at which a YoginT, a Bhairava, and a Siddha are l(x:ated) situate ihcsc in the heart 
cakra: Pott, Yoga and Yantra (1966), p. 84. On the intimate links between the eight 
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Mothers, the eight Bhairavas, and the eight cremation grounds in Nepali religious cos- 
mography, see Toffin, Le Palais et le temple, p, 54. Cf. the “eight cremation grounds" as 
an element of the iconography of the cult of Svacchanda Bhairava: Sanderson, “Mean¬ 
ing in Tantric Ritual," p. 20. 

89. See below, chap. 8, n. 94. 

90. Rd;atarangjnr 1.331-35. 

91. See above, n. 4. 

92. “ima nfmaipsa^anaji dSkinlmantrasiddhayab/.” 

93. KS»S 3.5.io2a-4a, io5a-6b. 

94 - On these terms, see above, chap, i, n. 35; and chap. 6, nn. 32, 33. 

95. This they would do, according to certain Kaula traditions, by feeding the male 
Siddhas the ritual oblation (caru); personal communication from Mark Dyczkowski, 
T(xli, Italy, July 2001. See KjftN 8.25,18.22. 

96. See above, n. 21. 

97. Bhairava is so portrayed in Agm Purdna 52, 146; KjnN 16. i; KSS 20,47,56; and 
the Mayadipikd: see Mallmann, Emdgnemerus, pp. 7, 170-73. Iconographic examples 
of this configuration are listed above, chap. 2, nn. 232- 34. 

98. KSS 18.4.204 -22. 

99. See above, chap. 4, n. 57. 

100. See above, n. 78; and below, chap. 8, n. 136. 

101. KjfiN 22. na: "nigrahanugrahancaiva siddhi[ipl melapakaip tatha//." The 
|X)wers of nigroiui and anugraha, which I have traaslated literally here, are more often 
translated as “auspicious" and “inauspicious” or “creative" and “destructive” in the con¬ 
text of Tantric practice. On the power or gift of meldpakam, which in this spelling may 
be read either as “union" or “drinking of mixed [fluids)" with the YoginTs, sec above, 
chap. 3, n. 58; chap. 4, n. 43; and below, chap. 8, nn. 14,131, 132. 

102. KjnN 22.9b-i2b. 

103. Dyczkowski, KubjikS, KalT, Tripura and Trika,” p. 30. A similar division ap- 
ixfars to obtain in the Krama school, which distinguishes two levels of practice, one for 

meldpa Siddhas devoted to union," and the other for Siddhas who have reached the 
perfect equality of .spirit. In the former, a practitioner undergoes a kulaydga-type initia¬ 
tion followed by sexual union with the DfltT, which, if he remains dispassionate, trans¬ 
it *rms him into a Virile Hero: Skora, “Consciousness,” p. 306. 

104. They are so described in the eighty-seventh chapter of the Ajna Khantja of the 
Manthdrutbhairam Tantra (see CaturvhjiiaasShasra Tantra in bibliography), Man Singh 
Library MSS no. 1488, fol. 164b, line 3; fol. 167b, line 4; fol. 170a, line 11. See also 
Atherton, Scwipture of Early Medieval Rajasthan, p. 102; Michaels, “Pa^upati’s Holy 
Field (1989), p. 525 Donaldson, Kdmadevas Pleasure Garden, p. 349; Sharma, Temple of 
Chaunsatha^yogini, p. 100; Mdlaff^MOdhava 5.5, in Bhavabhatis Mdlaff-Mddhava, ed. 
Kale, pp. loo-i; and Cobum, DevT-Mdhamya, pp. 136-38, 142. 

105. Hathayogapradipika 3.83-gi, gg-103. 

106. Heilijger-Seelens, System of the Five Cakras, p. 139. 

107. Ibid., pp. 139-46, and esp. p. 145, quoting KM rs.Siab. On Buddhist Tantric 
classifications according to the rotation of the YoginTs, see Orofino, “Notes,” p. 546 
n. 20. See also above, chap. 2, n. 23; chap. 3, n. 29: and below, chap. 8, nn. 59.64-65. 

108; O’Flaherty. Women, p. 269: my emphasis. Cf. Sanderson, “Visualisation of the 
IVities” (1990), p. 36, in which he quotes the Prapaflcasdratantra (attributed to 
Sankara) 9.42: “He must then visualize the goddess of the syllable ... then imagine the 
alphabet pouring forth from her mouth again and again [rising up from his heart) and 
emerging from his mouth in an unbroken stream." 

109. See above, n. 77. 
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Chapter 8 

1. I borrow all of this terminology from the writings of Alexis Sanderson. See, for 
example, Sanderson, “Meaning in Tantric Ritual," pp. 47> 8?* See also Masson and Pat- 
wardhan, ^ntarasa, pp. 40-41. 

2. Lorenzen, ICa{^)ais and KalamuWuis, pp. 93 - 94 - 

3. Ibid., p. 94, citing Arthur Koestler, The Lotus and the Robot (London: Hutchin¬ 
son, i960), pp. iio-n. A similar situation may be found in early Buddhism, in which 
admonitions in the Vinaya Pitaka against magical powers may be contrasted with state¬ 
ments to the effect that “a magical feat quickly converts an ordinary person”: Strong, 


Legend of King Aioka (1983), p. 75- 

4. Yoga Sfltra 1.2. “yogalcittavrttinirodhah”: “yoga is the suppression of the states of 
consciousness.” 

5. MBh 12.289.26. 

6. Netra Tantra 20.28-40; TA 28.292-302, citing the Svacchanda Tantra (10.787b) 
and the MdlinTvijaya; KSS 8.2.55—62, 78—82; and Renou and Filliozat, Linde clas- 
sique” (1947,1953), vol. i, p. 614. The power of the yogin to enter the body of another 
is the neces.sary condition for his ability to initiate disciples, most especially through 
“initiation by pjenetration”: see Gupta and Oombrich, “Kings, Power and the Goddess, 
p. 129; and below, nn. 53, 151. 

7. Vetdlaparlcavirjiiati, Contes du Vampire, trans. Renou, pp. 131 39 hee above, 
chap. 2, nn. 3, 87; chap. 5, n. 151; and chap. 7, n. 10. 

8. Avalon, Serpent Power, pp. 317-508. The Sanskrit text of the Safcakraniruparia 
is appended to this work, with a separate title page and Devanagari numbering (see 
bibliography). 

9. IDas, “Problematic Aspects” (1992), pp. 396-402. 

10. See above, chap. 2, nn. 113, 233. 

11. See above, chap. 6, nn. 18, 26-28. 

12. KJftN 8.iob-i5b. Verse 15 reads: “yoginivTracakrantu yathSiaktyS jpralpujayet/ 
itthambhutarp kulacaryah kulaputrairadhi^ptam//.” 

13. KJnN 8.3ob-32a. KJftN 8.16-29 was discussed above, chap. 6, nn. 31-37- 

14. KJftN 8.32b-43b. 

15. KJftN io.6a-32b. 

16. Heilijger-Seelens, System of the Five Cakras, p. 34. 

17. Ibid., pp. 34-35, 38, and n. 60, citing KM 11.109a. 

18. A kofi is 10 million; a yojana approximately nine miles. 

19. Svacchanda Tantra (1.618-20). Similar data is provided in a number of PurSijas, 
including the Vdyu (1.50.82-84) and the Ltrtga (1.70.54-56), in Heilijger-Seelena, 
System of the Five Cakras, pp. 23-24 and n. 17. 

20. KJftN 9.10a, 14.65a, 66a. See above, chap. 6, n. 21, and chap. 6, parts 5 and 6. 

21. However, see above, chap. 6, nn. 130 — 34, explanation of how such pro¬ 

jections might have been effected in the Purapas. 

22. Hevajra Tantra 2.4.51-55, in The Hevajra Tantra, a Critical Study, ed. Snell- 

grove (1959), vol. 2, p. 68. . 1 .j 

23. Buddhist traditions specifically identify Uddiyana with the loginT cults: L>avid 
Templeman, personal communication. New York, April 7, 1997. 

24. Sidd/ia Siddiianta Paddhad 2.1c, 2b, 8b, 9c; in Siddha SiddhJnta Paddhati and Other 
Works of the Natha Yogis, ed. Mallik (1954)- See above, chap. 6, n. 32, for the four pljluw 


as they are listed in the KJftN. 

25. TA 29.39, 59-63. 

26. Hevajra Tantra 1.7.12. A similar list is found in the coeval Buddhist SAlhuna- 
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(pp- 453 < 455) ^nd Hindu Kdliltd Purdtfa (64.43—45): on these sources see Sircar, 
Sakta Pithas, 2nd rev. ed. (1972), pp. 11-14. 

27. Hevajra Tantra 1.1.22—30, discussed in Snellgrove, Indo-Tibetan Buiit^usm, 
vol. I, p. 248. TTie KM (11.50, 60, etc.) locates these four pT^fhas in the vi/uddhi cakra. 

28. Brahma Upani^ad 2 (82-83), in Olivelle, Sarfinyasa Upanisads (1992), p. 149. 
Early references to the four states of consciousness are found in the circa first'century 
c.E. hAdiylukya Uparufod, without reference to subtle body locations. The Mslinri'yayot- 
uira Tantra (11.35) describes four centers— mtilddhdra, kanda (above the genitals), 
palate, and dvdda^ 3 nta —with their respective effects on the practitioner: Padoux, 
“Transe” (1999), p. 139. 

29. For a discussion, see Sircar, Sakta Plihas, pp. 17-18; and Pal, Hindu Religion and 
Iconology (1981), pp. 24-29. 

30. Bhagavata Purdrta 2.2.t9b-2ib. This work has been dared to the eighth century 
by Hudson, SrTmad Bhagavata Puratia in Stone,” pp. 137—38,177. See, however, MBh 
12.289.39-40. See above, chap. 6, n. 96; and chap. 7, n. 38. 

31. Caraka Sarphita 4‘7*9i cited in Ro$u, “Mamum" (1981), p. 418. Over time the 
number of vital points or organs rises to 107: ibid., pp. 419-26. 

32. Rasartahandha, listed in the Aftdhg^fdaya and A^tdrigasarngraha of Vigbhatta; 
the Visnudharma; and other sources: Ro§u, “Monmin,” p. 418. 

33. Brunner, “Place of Yoga” (^94), pp. 436-38. These sources are difficult to date. 
It would appear that the earliest oaivasiddhanta monastic orders to receive royal pa¬ 
tronage were those that flourished under the central Indian Kalacuris from the ninth 
century onward (Sharma, ed., Kakicuri, vol. 2, pp. 282—95). 

34. KJnN 5.25-27. 

35 ’ This mention of the dvdda^dttta appears to be out of place, unless some other 
subtle center, within the contours of the body, is intended. 

36. KJnN 17.2b-4b. 

37 - In this, it mirrors ^aivasiddhanta terminology to a certain extent: only the 
heart is termed a lotus, with the other centers generally termed grandiis: Brunner, “Place 
of Yoga,” p. 438. 

38. TA 29.37, with the commentary of jayaratha (Tantraloka, ed. Dwivedi and Ras- 
togi, vol. 7, pp. 33^7~i8). AsOnoli notes (Ahhiruivagupta, Lucedei Tantra, pp. 553—54 
n. 4), the term chomma more often designates a “secret sign” or “secret name” in these 
traditions. For Buddhist parallels, see HT 1.6.1-8; 2.3.55-67. 

39- Discussed in Silbum, KundalinJ, pp. 25—35. 

40. K^marajas introductory commentary to Netra Tantra 7.16, in Netratantram, 
ed. Dwivedi, p. 55. For a detailed discussion of this system, see Brunner, “Tantra du 
Nord," pp. 141-45. 

41. Netra Tantra 7.18-19. 

42. Ibid., 7.47-49. 

43 - Ibid., 7.17a (with the commentary of K^emaraja) and KjflN 2.2, for kaidgni' 
IrudraJ; Netra Tantra 'j-y2?i and KJnN 22.12b, for maxsyodara. 

44. Netra Tantra 7.28b-29b. K^emaraja glosses bindu as “between the eyebrows” 
and nada as “forehead.” 

45. See above, chap. 7, nn. 83, 86. 

46. See below, n. 90. 

47. KJflN 3.6a-8a. 

48. KJftN 3.9—12. See Padoux’s discussion of Svacchanda Tantra 4 and Netra Tantra 
22 in L’Energie de la parole (1994), pp. 225-30. 

49. I have discussed the connections between the Kaula traditions (katdamata) and 
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the Western Transmission of the Kubjika Tantras through the person of Matsyendra- 
(natha) at length in Alchemical Body, pp. 88-89, i 33 - 37 ' See especially p. 135, in 
which 1 argue for the primacy of the KjnN over the KM. Heilijger-Seelens notes (Sys¬ 
tem of the Five Cakras, p. 9) that the sole source in which the KM system of the five 
cakras is found, if only by name, outside of Western Transmission sources, is KJnN 
14.93. Other passages in this text that refer to these cakras arc KjnN 7.2a, 7.32a, 14.20a, 
19.1a, and 24.5a. The mention of the devi cakra together with the fourfold ddhdra and 
the brahmagranthi —in KjnN 14.20, 24—is a further indication that the KjnN was fa¬ 
miliar with the five cakra system, as later elaborated in the KM: cf. Heilijger-Seelens, 
System of the Five Cakras, pp. 55-bi- 

50. TTie term cakra is found at KjftN 14.15a (mUlacakra), 20b (devyaicakrorddharii), 
58b (imarp cakram), and 103b (asfUsfavidhina cakram). The term kaula forms the second 
half of a number of surprising compxDunds, which seem also to relate to bodily locations: 
the “Kaula rooted in the hair follicles (above the genitals)” (14.28b, 32b); the “Kaula of 
the testicles” (14.32a); the “Kaula of upraised feet” (14.48a); and the “highest and very 
secret” YoginT Kaula (14.59a). 

51. KjftN 14.92: “anama nama mudreyaip... mudritam paficamudrabhi[hl •. • bhe- 
dayettatkapafafica argalayasusaficita//.” See above, chap. 3, nn. 92, 93, for further 
discussion. 

52. KM 23.112b: “dvaresu argalasaipyogam kuryac codghatanarp.” An excellent 
discussion of many elements of the subtle body system of the KM, together with a fine 
translation of chapters 14 through 16 of the text is Heilijgers-Seelen, System of the Five 
Cakras. On the term argala, see Brunner, Oberhammer, and Padoux, TSntrikdbhidfifl- 
rtako^a, s.v. “argala,” p. 140. 

53. Goudriaan (“Some Beliefs and Rituals” [1983I. PP- 96-98) defines Mticrfintras 
follows: “the method by which a yogin may chose to take leave of mundane existence." 
Here, we are reminded of the upward progress of the yogin as described in the BhP, 
above, nn. 6, 31; and above, chap. 6, n. 96; and chap. 7, nn. 38, 107, The earliest In¬ 
dian reference to utkranti as a siddhi is Yoga Sfitra 2.39, in which the term refers to the 
power to exit the body. 

54. KM 23.ti3b-i4a. 

55. KM 23.115-25. 

56. See above, chap. 3, nn. 28-30; and chap. 7, n. 107. 

57. Heilijger-Seelens (System of the Five Cakras, p. 124 n. 14) opines that her name 
“seems to express the idea of the aiman being represented by a flower," citing the use of 
flowers in Balinese ritual. See also Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Tradition," 
p. 672; and Tripathi, “Daily Puja Ceremony” (1978), PP- 297, 301, on Tantric uses of 
the same. 

58. ^rfmatottara Tantra 18.8-57, discussed in Heilijger-Seelens, System of the Five 
Cakras, p. 147. Further discussion of alternative listings of these goddesses’ names arc 
found in ibid., pp. 121-25. 

59. This passage belongs to that portion of the Agni Purdtta comprised of material 
inserted from Kubjika sources after the ninth century c.e.: Mallmann, Enseignements, 
pp. 3, 6-7, 205-6 (including fig. 2, p. 206). 

60. The KM locates the Yoginlcakra in the ghafasthom, the “Place of the jar” in the 
throat region. The YoginTs are bom from the water of said jar: Heilijger-Seelens, .System 
of the Five Cakras, pp. 119,131. Heilijger-Seelens notes the presence of the same series 
of goddes.ses in the Sat.s 5 /uisratumra 24.1-59. Yoginihrdaya (3.3), SafcakranirOpariti. and 
Kaulas’olinirvaya , chapter 21 (pp. 119-20). Contrasting this multiplicity of references 
to the “empty" categories of the twenty DevTs, the eighty-one l^tTs, and the sixiy-(«>ur 
Miltfs of the lower three cakras of the KM system, this author sees in them evidente for 
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actual cults of these six goddesses (p. 119), which perhaps originated from six different 
border regions of the Indian subcontinent (pp. 126-28). 

61. In the mantra following 4.15, the KJfiN names Kusumamilim, PakinT, Rak$asT, 
LakinT, and YoginT; the mantra following KJflN 9.5 lists LakinT, PakinT, ^SkinT, KdkinT, 
and YakinT. 

62. KM 23.140.r-7. Another passage from the KM (i5.63b-77a) identifies these 
goddess’s favorite foods with nearly the same bodily constituents: Heilijger-Seelens, 
System of the Five Cakras, p. 137. The language with which these goddesses are invoked 
is quite similar to that addressed to disease-causing Mothers in Agni PurSna 299.50 
(quoted in Filliozat, Kumdratantra, p. 70). 

63. These six (or seven) goddesses are also identified in Kubjika sources with the 
sixfold adhvan, the ^a^akra, the six angas, and the six tattvos: Heilijger-Seelens, System 
(.if the Five Cakras, pp. 135-36. 

64. KM 15.498-543; cited in Heilijger-Seelens, System of the Five Cakras, pp. 
137-38. 

65. KM 14.3-4: discussed in ibid., p. 146. 

66 . These include the VidySrnava Tantra, SaundaryalaharT, SrTmatottara Tantra, and 
LalitS Sahasranama" of the Brahmdndct Purarja: Dehejia, YbginT Cult arul Temples, 

pp. 48-49- 

67. Rt^draydmala Tantra 27.548-568. The identification is made by juxtaposition; 
in addition, six forms of ^iva arc also listed. 

68. trfmatotwxa Tatura, chaps. 19, 27; cited in Dehejia, Yogmf Cult and Temples, 
pp. 48-49. 

69. Some of these works further identify these YoginTs with the dhStus they are of¬ 
fered in the KM; however, these stime works alter their hierarchical arrangement along 
the vertical axis of the subtle body. The Vidydnyiva Tantra, SaundaryalaharT, and Lalitd 
Sahasrandnui place ^dkinl (bone) in the mol^hdra; KskinT (fat) in the sv3dhi^fhdna; 
LakinT (flesh) in the manipura; RakiijT (blood) in the anihata; pskinT (skin) in the 
vi^uddhi; H§kinT (marrow) in the djfid; and \akinT (semen) in the sahasrdra: Dehejia, 
YoginT Cult and Temples, pp. 48-49. 

70. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika the Erotic Goddess,” p. 139. 

71. KM 11,348-378. This source calls the mUUulhdra “gudam." It assigns four “por¬ 
tions" to it, six portions to the svddhisthdna; twelve to the maijipura; ten to the andhata; 
sixteen to the vi^uddhi; and two to the djrld. The viiuddhi is discussed in KM 11.44—99a; 
the andhata in 11.998-12.29; the maijipura in 12.30-69; the svddhisthdna in 12.70- 
13.36; the ddhdra in 13*37-52; and the djM in 13.53-86. 

72. Heilijger-Seelens, System of the Five Cakras, p. 38. 

73. This source actually uses the term kundalinT, but in no case does it have the 
hathayogic sense of female serpent energy. It is rather employed to signify a japa-mdld 
thread (5.118); as a synonym for ^akti (6.4): and as a synonym for the yoni (6.108). It 
is used in a mantra (following 18.43); end of a description of the highest path of prac¬ 
tice, the idmbhava-adhvan ( in 18.111); and in a discussion of visions leading to the 
power of prognostication (19.76). 

74. “[^kti] prasupta-bhujagii-akara dvada^ante varanane/ nabhijtha tu tathapy 
evaip dra^favya parameSvari//.” 

75. Even so, her energy dwells in the svadkiifk^na, the second cakra, in these same 
Kubjika traditions. This is the place where the erect penis makes contact with the 
Lcrvix at the base of the womb during .sexual intercourse. Thus this wheel is the center 
of the first point of contact in the union of Siva and ^akti from which the emission (vi- 
Mtrga) that generates the universe originates: Dyczkowski, "Kubjika, KalT, Tripura and 
Trika,” p. 32 n. 90. 
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76. Dated by Sanderson, “^aivism: Trika ^aivism," p. 14- The KM calU itself a por¬ 
tion of the Tantrasadbh 5 i-a, of which it reproduces substantial portions, ^is 
quoted by both K§emar3ja in his ^iva Sutra Vimar^mi (2.3) and jayaratha in his com¬ 
mentary on TA 3.67 (in TantrSloka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 2, p. 429)- 

TTraXid in Padoux, mm. Gontier (,,8,). PP- ->8-3°. S~ b.bUopa- 
phy for the rebtionship of this translated text to the revised French edition, cited m 

*KJnN 20. nab. Also mentioned here is the goddess lcch 5 - 5 akti, who aro^ from 
Siva, and who is also called the "Ethereal Garland of Letters” and Air¬ 

borne” (khecarf), and who is herself "the foremost among al Mdessesl, neither writ¬ 
ten and read”—a reference to the Sanskrit grapheme A: KJftN 12a. In later 

traditions Iccha-bkti is identified with the phoneme I; on this, sec Padoux, L ^nergie 

^ ^^^]^ftN^20.l2b. See Padoux, L'^nergie de b parole, pp. 161-70; and below, parts 

^ ^ 80 KInN 17.23: “apadatalamurddhanta vamakbylalm kupdalakrtim/ gudasthamu- 
dayantasyS dvSdaSante layam punab-” Here KundalT is not a distinct goddess, but sim- 

eight is found in the Puhioas (Michael, La UgcA imn,em°ri* 
liQOil P 157 n- 3 *. Mallmann, Enseignetnents, pp. 55 . 57 ? ‘^hing Agni Puraiia 74 - 30 , 
and oJU Puram. .3); » »ell as Saivasiddhanta works (lanufitugunAvopuittun 
3.5.12-14: and Tantrosamuccaya 7.46; Rao, Elements, vol. i, part 2, pp. 398 400, cit¬ 
ing the Sidd/iZlntasaravali of Trilocana Sivacarya). 

82. The same sequence figures in ^aivasiddhanta soteriology. 
hierarchy of the ancestors] in step with her husband. She is a RudrSpi ( wife of Rud ) 
until incorporation (sopiudikaraijam). Then sl^ becomes first a 
BalapramathanT, and finally a BhutadamanT. These three are the highest .^the e.gh 
goddesses that surround the goddess ManonmanT on the thirty-second 
{iuMhavidydtatwam), the first of those which make up the pure (i.e. liberated) segnwnt 
of the universe (fttddiifidhva)"; Sanderson. “Meaning in Tantric Ritual, p. 35 , citing 
Uanaiis^agurudevapaddhati [Siddlulntasaral, Kriyapada ‘T^«7C-i9b^^acch^^a 
,o.ii42r46b. Cf. Brunner, "Place of Yoga,” p. 453- on the subtle body as purya^taka. 

^%^*°^nneI,^“Place of Yoga," p. 438. KupdaU is also the name of a Buddhist Tan¬ 
tric deity. 

84. Rao, Elements, vol. i, part 2, p. 390. 

85. See above, chap. 2, nn. 87, 142, I 57 . *62, 188, 243. 

si Rao, Efatmts, vol. i, part, a, p. 395- A late Chola image of ycahlS. housrf in 
the Bharat Kala Bhavan Museum on the campus of Benares Hindu University, portrayi 

^^^ 87 .*^alinrvij«yotwra Tontra 3.30-33. discussed in Sanderson, “Visualization of the 

Deities" (1990), PP- 55 - 56 - 

88. See above, chap. 7, n. 88. 

89. On the dating of this work, see above, chap. 7, n. 86. 

90. Jayadrathayamala, third hexad, fol. i69h. 

91. Silburn, Kur) 4 alinT, pp. 15-83, passim. 

92. Bharati, Tantric Tradition, p. 260. 1 n„ 

93. An excellent overview of fiorpst* imagery in Indian traditions Is found in 

doux, L'inergie de la parole, pp. 72-71. 

94. KJftN i7.i8b-2oa. 218-2441. 
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95. KJnN 10.1b. 

96. Sanderson, “Meaning in Tantric Ritual," p. 46. 

97. Heesterman, Broken World, p. 4. Cf. p. 84. 

98. Ibid., p. 61. 

99. See above, chapter 4, part i. 

100. Kama'kida'Vilasa, 3rd ed., trans. Avalon (1961), p. 20: French translation by 
Padoux, Yogiruhrdaya Tantra, Coeur, p. ni. 

101. See above, nn. 46, 90. 

102. TA 3.1463-483, with the commentary of Jayaratha. 

103. Sanderson, “Saivism and the Tantric Tradition,” pp. 688-90. 

104. KKV, p. 20. CT. Natanandanatha’s commentary on verse 50 (KKV, trans. 
Avalon, p. 89): “Having in manner described [and] explained the stages of the unfold¬ 
ing of the l^rl'] Cakra (cakra'krama), which is but a manifestation of Kamakala (Kdma- 
kald-vildsana-rOpa). . , Simultaneously, the kdrmkald syllable (ok^ara) generates the 
^rTcakra on an acoustic register (YogfvXhrdaya 1.24, with the commentary of Amfta- 
nanda, in VogmiJirdaya Tantra, Coeur, trans. Padoux, pp. 121-22). 

ro5. See above, chap. 5, nn. 45-51. 

106. Brooks, Auspidous Wisdom, p. 50. 

107. Commentary of AmrcSnanda on YH r.55. My translations from this text rely 
in no small part on the French translation of Padoux (Yoginfhrdaya Tantra, Coeitr). This 
passage is found ibid., p. 153. 

108. KKV 6-7; YH 1.24, 3.164, with the commentary of Amptananda; Gandharva 
Tantra 30.48-64; Saktisartgama Tantra 1.3.77-79, 87-95; jMndrmva Tontra 10.8: 
Para^urdma Kalpa SOtra 5.16, with the commentary of RSme^vara; VdmakeAma Tantra 
166; Sdktakrama 5. 

109. Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism (1979), pp. 95-96. Hoens’s 
translation of the term kdmakald is with specific reference to the pre-sixteenth-century 
Jfid7tdrr)ava Tantra. Cf. Yoginr/ipdaya Tantra, Coeur, trans. Padoux, p. 387 n. 404, who 
identifies the I at the heart of the kdmakald as a Brahmi grapheme. 

110. Generated by the author using Adobe Photoshop. This diagram is based on 
Padoux’s rendition in Yo^ruhrdaya Tantra, Coeur, p. 202 n. 99. 

HI. The historical source of the downturned triangle in Tantra, which represents a 
yoni, is the catuspfpfia triangle of the Kubjika Kaula; personal communication from 
Mark Dyczkowski, Todi, Italy, July 2001. 

112. KKV, verse 25a, with the commentary of Natanandanatha, in KKV, trans. 
Avalon, p. 50: “In this way the united Kama and Kala (kdmakatdtmakd) are the (three) 
letters whose own form is the three Bindus." Commentary; “By Kama is meant Parama- 
^iva who is pure Illumination and is the first letter which is A, and Kala signifies Vi- 
mar&i the last of letters (Ha).” Cf. Ramachandra Rao, $rTCakra (1989), p. 65. 

113. Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism, p. 144. The trikhartdd is also 
represented by the mudra, the symbolic hand posture adopted while meditating on 
Tripura: this “consists of denoting the number three by joining palms and keeping three 
of the five pairs of fingers in an upright position whilst bending the other two pairs” 
(Nityotsava, p. 72; cited in Gupta, Hoens, and Goudriaan, Hindu Tantrism, p. 144). 

114. Ibid., p. 96, citing Raghavabhatta’s commentary on ^addtilaka i.iio. The 
(our goddesses Ambika, Varna, Jye§tha, and RaudrT correspond to the mOlddhara, svd- 
(l/ii?fana, htdaya, and kanfha (or mukha) cakras, respectively. Cf. YoginTh^rdaya Tantra, 
L’oeur, trans. Padoux, p. 123 n. 127. 

115. This movement, from the one to the two, also reflects Hindu medical notions 
lonccming lactation in pregnant women: when a woman has conceived, her uterine 
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(which ha. only one channel of 

milk (which has two points of egress): Caraka SaTTUuta6.15.17. MOtrx^ 

6. See above, chap. 3, part 7. 

tift f3n this see White, A chemical Boa^, pp. too, 202. v ■ rJ., 

with th. commentary of Amrtilnancla (m YogirJkr- 

117. Yoginfhrda^fa * ; ,on-tT^ For further discussion of tlie practice 

dava Tantra, Coewr, trans. Padoux, pp. 109 )• , , „ no 6^-67. 

of Nruiu in the context of the kdmakala, see Ramachandra Rao, .Sn Cakra, pp. 65 7 

In spite of Sir John Woodroffe’s protestations to the contrary, m his intr no¬ 
tion to the Kama-kala-vilasa, p. xi. narallel dis- 

no Yoginfhrdaya Tantra, Coeur, trans. Padoux, P- 202 n. 99- 

" '7a"' Wo”m:: inttmiuction to P;‘5-> have altered PadouxY prose to 

render a more literalist reading of certain Sanskrit terms. 

122 Ramachandra Rao, SrrChakra,pp. 68-69. 

■ a". bS Secrer, p. 8a, referring to Tripurd Up^ tt-ta. ».* the commen- 
Tmdidon, p. 89. See above, chap. 5. nn. 45-48, for the royal 
associariorw of these^rmrrmSh ,he commentary of Amrtananda, in Vostdbjda^ 

^ ^ o j KKV 17 with the commentary of NatanandanStl 4 , 

t Woodroffe, ^ ^p. 33 - 34 ; siooks, Ai^picious, p. 127; and Ramachandra Rao, Srf 
""I::: |kV, ve^s . 5 -. 7 . radUion, the 

wi.h the 

Coeur, trans. Padoux, pp. 373 74 J 2.190 196. 199 on mak^ra offer- 

of the Ssrvasiddhimsya cukrci (in ibid.* p* 3^7n 3* 9^* , 

ines to the Goddess and ^iva and their transformation into nectar (in ibid^. PPJ.9 • 
39I 398); and YH 3-203 on the knower of this practice becoming ear to e 

The “school” to which this author belonged is contested: Rastc^i (Ktuttwi 

129. Ihe school nr v-ama author and dates him, abusively, to 675- 

"sl^rl’ilferi"" wnrk and its commenmry remain 

Ldated’in the Saivite lirerature of Kashmir, and outside (Varulandtkn SHtru. trans.. • 

’’“T;"' Here, this wotk follows TA tj.H-da; cited in Vdtataddm Satm, trans. Sil- 

'tiddhayogintsamghattanmahllmeUpodayaWr (p- 7 of the Sanskrit text of th. 

VNS reproduced in ViltulonaUuiSfltra, trans. Silburn.p. 89). ciiw„,rn 

.,x AHtinavagupta, PardnBikalughuurttl, P- -P. line .0; dtscussed hy Stlhutn, 
W.'’!. pandits fnmt Benares Hindu University relerted 
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Madonna’s 1998 hit “Shanti Ashtangi," in which she sang mantras from the Yoga 
Tardvali, as useless rubbish because her pronunciation of the Sanskrit was faulty. How¬ 
ever, the same pandits were gratified when, three months later, they were able to 
observe, via a live telecast of a Los Angeles concert, that Madonna’s pronunciation 
had greatly improved! For the story, see URL www.tribuneindia.com/1998/98sep17/ 
nation.htm. 

134. Douglas Brooks has also devoted some attention to matters of secrecy in Hindu 
Sakta Tantra: see, for example, his Auspicious Wisdom, pp. ii-ia, ni-13. 

135. For, example, the thirtieth chapter of the TA. Much of the discussion that fol¬ 
lows borrows from Muller-Ortega, “Ciphering" (2003). 

136. Padoux, “L’Oral et I’^crit” (1996), pp. 133-43, *-’sp. pp. 136-37. See above, 
chap. 7, nn. 78, 100. 

137. The most common of these are called prastdra or gahvara. An extended dis¬ 
cussion of these cryptograms is provided, with numerous examples, in appendix i to 
Schoterman, trans.,Thc Sapi^fiasra Sar^td, Chapters 1-5 (1982), pp. 181-209. 

138. Padoux, “L’Oral et I’^crit,” p. 142. 

139. Muller-Ortega, “Ciphering.” 

140. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika, KalT, Tripura and Trika," p. 43 n. 125; citing Jayaratha’s 
commentary on TA 3.95a. 

141. Padoux, “L’Oral et l’6crit,'’ pp. 140, 143 n. 10. Buddhist Tantra had the same 
tradition concerning the phoneme E: HT 2.2.38, 2.3.4. 

142. With specific reference to the gtxidess MalinT, whose womb contains both 
vowels and consonants: Padoux, L'^nergie de la parole, pp. 165-71. See above, n. 79. 

143. TA 3.i99ab, translated in Skora, “Consciousness," p. 151. I have slightly al¬ 
tered Skora’s translation. See above, chap. 7, n. 108. 

144. This “body fi'ngam" (dehaliiigam) or "lingam of the mind” (rTuznolirtgam), this 
“lifigam worshiped by the Siddhas," a feature of the yogic physiology of the KJiiN 
(3.2ia-3ia), is “superenthroned” by the yoni of the Goddess in Kubjika subtle physi¬ 
ology: personal communication from Mark Dyczkowski, Todi, Italy, July 2001. 

145. Dyczkowski, “Kubjika the Erotic Goddess," p. 133 and id., “Sacred Geogra¬ 
phy," pp. 6-7. See above, chap. 6, n. iii. 

146. TA 3.1463-483. 

147. Glossed by Jayaratha (in Tantrdloka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 2, pp. 499- 
500) as the “quarter portion of the phoneme ha." 

148. “ata eva visargo ‘yamavyaktahakalatmakab/ k 3 matattvamiti 5 rimatkulagah- 
vara ucyateZ/tattadak^aramavyaktakantSkapthe vyavasthitam/ dhvanirupamanicchatp 
tu dhyanadharapavarjitam// tatra cittarp samadhaya vaSayedyugapajjagat//.” 

149. See jayaratha’s commentary, in Tantrdloka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 2, 
p. 503. 

150. There is an important distinction between the two terms. Whereas a guru can 
initiate a disciple into various Kaula and Tantric practices, only an dcdrya can conse¬ 
crate a disciple, that is, empower him to initiate or consecrate disciples of his own. 

151. White, Alchemcal Body, pp. 257-58, 311-14. See above, n. 6. 

152. Quoted without chapter and verse citation in Dyczkowski, “Kubjika the Erotic 
Goddess," p. 125 n. 5. 

153. Kularamoddyota 5.i48ab, quoted in Dyczkowski, “Kubjika the Erotic God¬ 
dess,” p. 125 n. 5. See above, chap. 3, nn. 73-76. 

154. TA 29.273-74, discussed in Padoux, “Transe,” p. 141. 

155. AtharvaVeda 11.5.3; ^atafxuha Brdhmat)a 11.5.4.12. 

156. Discussed in Silbum, “Techniques" (1966-67), p. 170. 

157. Mus, Barabudur (1935), vol. 1, p. 12; my emphasis. 
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\t TA Z cln-entary of Jayan^ha (In cd. Dwivedi 

and Rastogi. vol. 7, P- 342 a)| j'''conceming the circa 1700 c.e. teacher 

160. Hayes, “Necklace o/Immort^t 5 », p -3 < ^ The same author, re- 

Akiftcana-dasa; and CVnshaw, ‘‘‘Kil mg t J^Ugjous order (bhek initiation), 

'“;?that“herc X l^ue ^the Mel gum i. likened to a penU, and the eat of the 

-s«—.» w 

164. See above, chap. 3. 62- 

fa?: hIX? >; ^aMov. Rea,» A^n. dte Se./ (t^). 

,67. Nabokov, Religion Against the Self, pp ^23 24 - 

,68. The Buddhht Tanttic numtrin "n, "Meaning in Tan- 

alent of the s&dhaka, the mantra masterers of t 

trie Ritual,” p. 79 n. 208). 

169. Strickmann, Mantras et rnandanm, P* 3 “* ,, j..ja^ionalization” for this 

on;?:-ch.ono,ogyof^^^^^^^^ 
kJmikogama, which the SSP quotes, tsacreauc 

and not an earlier traditionl anoarent in the ways in which this and texts 

173. The pragmatic thrust of Tantra « j^ose found in the 

like it present their ritual primary ritual instruction, a series of al- 

equally pragmatic medical traditions P^^ medic^[ works, these variations 

tematives, variations on a theme, a • . ^ such-and-such an herb, pre- 

n.ke ,he forn, of varian. cure, for a given and dtetiUed. The 

pared as a decoction, o"' "“V unambiguously (or totally ambigu- 

IXf wTtW eMnatiMor why the f tMou^d inT- 

S'tmsffAe - complex, with an ascending order of 

'"“'7". See above, chap, a, n. a„, for a dercription of a "dark, black" place of the 

This he doe, on the s^ond day of " 

inaty rituals, which fluid emission (inddnivyinn). 

'‘’'.t'XC-™ .-4. »>*r"’r'^ tnTfr 

configuration of the Siddha Chkrai see above, chap. 4 , nn. 9P-04. 

177. Seeahove, chap. 1,0.46. s«nvition. visual form, taste, smell. 

vriiltdg^nttdCtrvrrcBrSeeal. 
trie Tradition," pp. 679-80. 
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179. Described in the MohdrihanwAjari of M§heSvarananda, translated by Skora, 
“Consciousness," p. 304. 

180. Skora, “(^nsciousness,"p. 13. 

181. The term is employed by the Vaijiiava RSmanandis to denote the divine vi¬ 
sions cultivated by initiands to experience transcendent reality through a heightened 
state of consciousness. The technique and modern-day uses are described in Burghart, 
“Regional Circumambulation” (1985), pp. 125, 140. 

182. Soma^arvbhupoddhati, Troisi^me partie, ed. Brunner (i 977 )> PP- 216-27. 

183. Kriyddipika, pp. 186-87, and liUmiiw^pmulevapaddhati, vol. 3, p. 174: quoted 
in SormiambhupaddhMi, Troisiime partw, ed. Brunner, pp. 219, 221. 

184. Somaiambhpeuidhau, Troisi^me fxtrtie, ed. Brunner, pp. 216-17 nn. 131, 132, 
and p. 219. The svc^mdmvalka] is attested in other medieval sources, the KSS 
(1.6.137 and 12.5.103) in particular, in which it is also identified with a "dream- 
producing charm." 

185. Soma^ambhpaddhati, Troisi^e^rtie, ed. Brunner, pp. 218-19 (SSP 3 - 3 - 55 )- 

186. Ibid., pp. 220-21 n. 134 (to vSSP 3.3.54)' 

187. Ibid., pp. 224-27 (SSP 3.3.58-61). 

188. KJflN 11.12, 15-16. 

189. In Tantr^loka, ed. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 3, pp. 884-85. 

190. Brhat Sarrinyasa Uponijod (pp. 267-68 of Schrader’s edition), quoted in Oli- 
velle, Sarpriyasa Uponisods, p. 253. 

191. See above, chap. 3, n. 103. 

192. KdlacakraTantra 2.119, with the “Vimalaprabha" commentary of Vimalamitra, 
in Fenner, “Rasayan Siddhi" (1979). PP- 138 - 39 - This source enjoins the practitioner 
to consume both the Five Nectars and the Five Lamps, comprised of canine, elephan¬ 
tine, equine, and human flesh, taken with honey. On the use of Five Lamps in the 
Trika and Krama, see Sanderson, "Meaning in Tantric Ritual, pp. 82—83. 

193. jayaratha's commentary to TA 29.17 and TA 29.200 (in TantrSloka, cd. 
I 3 wivedi and Rastogi, vol. 7, pp. 3306* 34:io)- Sanderson (“Meaning," p. 82) refers to 
this same set of twelve as the vtradrcivyam (“Fluid of the Virile Heroes ). 

194. See above, chap. 3, nn. 102, 108, 109. 

195. HafhayogapraJlpikJ 3.47-48. 

196. Listed in l^viraj, Tilntrik Sahitya, p. 35. 

197. Agatmsara, cited without reference in Bharati, Stddh'SShity, 2nd ed. (1968), 
p. 129. This identification of nvut/iurui with a substance further substantiates the hy¬ 
pothesis presented above (chap. 3, part 5) that this term for the fifth nudaJra originally 
referred to sexual fluids rather than sexual intercourse. 

198. KT 5.105-13, which calls the five M-words the “Five Seals." 

199. See above, chap. 5, n. 141. 

200. Goudriaan and Gupta, Hitidu Tantric and Sdkta Literature, p. 67. 

201. Cf. KJfiN 11.28-29, which equates brahmanicide with the performance of a 
horse sacrifice and touching a barbarian with aspersion with the waters of all the tfrt/ias. 

202. jMrtdrnava, quoted without verse reference in Ghildayal, PaUcamakdra 

(1974), pp._ 45 - 46 - 

203. KAN 17.158-59. 

204. KAN 17.147-72. This copies the jMnOrrmm passage, quoted in the previous 
fcxitnote, on the subject of the purity of menstrual blood and semen. 

205. Jayaratha’s commentary to TA 13.1963-966 and 13.1973-976 (in Tantroioka, 
i-d. Dwivedi and Rastogi, vol. 5. PP- 2326-27), quoted in Sanderson, “Purity and 
Piiwer," p. 212 n. 69. According to the Garuda Purdrta, contact with menstrual blood 


L 
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dooms a person to eternal wandering as a preta: Tarabout. “Ancetres et Revenants” 
'5.595-97, cited in Sanderson, “Puritv and Power,’ pp. a..-.a (p. .99 


n. 69). , 

207. Sanderson, “Meaning in Taritric Ritual, p. 87. 

208. Ibid., pp. 86-87; citing TA 29.198-200 and commentary; MohaMyopra^ 

“Left” {vama) and "right” (ddc^ina) are both elite categories that fall within 
the purview of Tantric exegesis: Sanderson “Meaning in T^ntric Rttual pp. 18-19^ 
That is. neither belongs to the original Kaula traditions, nor are they appU^ble to the 
nonelite Tantric “mainstream.” Th, “antinomian” left remains as 
trolled, gnoseological system of high Hindu Tantra as does the orthodox right. 
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Gaoe&i, 63 

Ciaijesvara temple, Khiching, 99 

GaPgS (Ganges). See rivers 

Gangdhar stone-tahlet inscription, 139, 207, 

209-to, 308, 321 

garbhagrha. See temple architectua- 
(laru^, 44, 280 


ganuft (female kite), 37, 288 
Gau 4 ai>aho, 129 

Gaudiya Vai^pavas, 86,87. See also Vaiyoavas 
and Vaisnavism 
gavdtnayana. See Vedic ritual 
Ghosts, 64, 80, 203, 204, 333 
GhiHil Seizers, 47,49 
CihouLs, 32,48, 32, 161, 173, 269 
Gimar, 30, 174, 183-84, 286, 317, 318. See also 
mountaias 

Gnoli, Raniero, i, 323 

goats, 37, 38, 39,63, 283, 294. See also Naiga- 
mesa, Naigameya 
gocaratn, 24 

( joetz, Hermann, 66, 144, 146, 133 
Golakr Math. See Bheraghat YoginT temple 
Gomanta. See Gimar 
( 7 ombrich, Richard, 6 
(ionda,Jan, 122 
gopFs, 86, 88 

Gorakh(nAth), Gorkasafnarha), Ri, 177, 224, 
226, 232 

Gorkha kingdom, 149, 310 
Goudriaan, Tcun, t 
Govardhana. See mountains 
grahas. See Seizers 
grahb, grahanls. See Female Seizers 
graphemes, 222, 223. >3^. 239. >40, 244- See 
alsobindu; iHsarga 

Great Seal, Buddhist Tantric coasort, 73,83 
Greece, pos.slble scientific exchanges with India, 
41,60, 92, 187 
(JthadcvT, 192. See also Jarfl 
G[hya Sutras; Baudhdyana, 231; Monava, 39,41 
Guha, 63 

Cjuhya(ka)s, 48, 63,161 
Gujarat, 39, 126, 129, 132, 133, 134. 17 J. '*^ 5 - 
See also Bhrgukaccha; (limar 
gutjas, 77 

CJupta, Sanjukta, 1, 296, 297 
guru, 6, 19, 22, 80,88, 103, 108, 112, 123, 142, 
194, 202, 220, 243, 246, 247, 231, 232, 264, 
263, 266,271, 33i:gOTU'r.^, 123 
Gwalior Archaeological Museum, 203, 308 

HskinT, 228, 229 

hanisa, 43, 211,233, 538 

Harappa. See Indus Valley civilization 

Harasiddhi, 24 

Haravijaya, 131 

Hdntd SaijihiUl, 33 

Harm, 43,63-64, 192, 231,283, 291, 292, 319 
Harivaiiiid, 40, 30, 32, 113, 183, 184, 207 
Harper, Katherine Anne, 36 
Harsacarita, 63 

hafhayoga, 82,200, an, 217, 220, 221, 226-31, 

334 

Ha(hayogapradlt>il<d, 81, 234 
luiydri. See flowers and flowering trees 
Heestennan, Jan, 234 
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HeilijReT'Scclens, l\>ri>thcai JiSi xx 3 
Hevajra Tontra, 73. S3, 109. J21. 324. 303. 32 « 
Hiuhcst Yojja Tantra, 79, 109, 217. 303 
Hilteheitcl, Alf, 31 
Himachal Pradesh. < 57 . 267-6S 

Hirtglaj Mata. 77 

Hippocrates, 41,29S 

Hirapur Yi^ginT temple, 137, 190. 204. 20S, 291, 

32« 

hladirxi. See !^ti: hyposrasis of the Goddess 
Hixrns, Dirk Jan, 237 
HollyvwKKl, 221 
homa, 123 
Htxiykaas, G., 1 3 S 
Host of Mothers, 39, 44, 47 * ' ^ 9 - 
householder-practitioners, 123, 124, 139, 
219,233. 233.239. 273 
Huds<m, I'Jcnnls, 179 
human flesh, 211, 212, 333 
husband-finding rite. See marriage rituals 

lcchS-<Sakti, 164, 231, 32 « 
ifii ceremony. See marriage rituals 
Indo-EiiK>pean traditions, 28, 29* SS 

Indonesia, 134. « 33 . 236. 307 . 30 «. 326 

Indra, 31, 37, 31 ^* 4 ^. ^ 7 . " 3 . 222 

Indus Valley civilization, 28, 39, 37 * G2 
initiation and consecration, ii, 21,37, 28, 77, 
79-81,83.83, 106, 108-9, ” 3 . ” 4 . >22. 
1-33—36, 142, 148, 149, 150. thh. >^ 4 . 'V*. 
194, 217, 230, 236, 243, 244, 243-47, 230- 
32, 236, 366. 274, 301. See also Iculasama- 
ym; mihaka; Narasirpha: narosimfia-diltsa: 
sodJiaka 

Innatcly-bom Siddhas and Yoginis, 164, 163, 
166 

internalization, 161,167, 187, 210, 2t8, 219, 
231,238. 262 

Islam andTantric traditions, 77, 170, 171, 247. 

See also Nlzarpanthis 
ifta'deiHJtd, 6 

jackals, 38. 137, 189, 194, 203, 213. 216, 233, 

319 

JagadamhA, 129 

JagannAtha temple, 83, 89,98 

JainLsm and Jain tradituins. 4, 29, 38. 39 , 

116, tt7, t37, 142, 133. •' 54 . '^’•. >^ 7 . ' 74 ‘' 
77, >«3, 183. 277. 303, 309. 3 >S->h 
Jaipur, 6 

Jalandhara (pf{lwj), 224, 3 >4 
JalandhamAth, 168-71, 313 
Jalorc, 168, 169, 314 
Jambudvipa, 174, 173 
Jammu, 62 
Janamejaya, 33 

jiWigfia. See temple architexture; joining wall 
japa, 89. See also mantras 
Jara.63, 192, 194. *07. 231; JarAsandha. 192, 
IU 4 . 291 


JatahSritjT. 63; JatahSriijTs (class of female di¬ 
vinities), 43. 30, 31, >89 
JStakas, 33,64; Jayaidisa. 63; Kalingabodhi, 197; 
MaJwTnuywri, 274; Telapatta, 64, 72; Valo- 
fuLua, 64 
Jayfi, 24, 278 

Jayadrathay<ltnala, 17, 23,163, 210, 22t, 227, 

232, 278, 322 

Jayaratha, 84, 89, 103, 110, 112, 113, >> 4 . >4 > 

236, 233, 233 
iTvanmulcri, 10, 13 

jnStm, 2‘i; jfiana'pravSha, 113,161; Jhan-l-^akti, 
163, 166, 231; koula-jfWna, 10, 103 
jUdniniai’a, 234 
JiWhle, Wolfgang, 298 

Jodhpur, 168, 169, 170-71, 305. 3 > 4 . 321. See 
also crtdiyAnflth; Man Singh 
Jiigammas, 270, 271, 334 
JogeiSvarT, 173 

JoginTs, JognTs, 43, 268; Jala-jogini, 73 
lyc^Stha, 40, 49. 3 >. S2, 34 . ^ 3 . 230, 231, 283, 
289, 290, 328, 329 

Kachchhapaghata kingdom, 137 

Kachvaha dynasty, 6 

kodomba. See flowers and flowering trees 

Kadamba kingdom, 129, 139 

Kadambarf. 40, 41, 129 

KadrtI, 46, 48, 53, 288 

Kailas. See mountains 

KiSkacaijdefvatfnwita, 17,80,207,210 

Kakar, Sudhir, t, 73 

Kakattya kingdom. t36 

Kakl. See crows 

KakinT, 228, 229 

KalacakTa Tontra, 33, 83, 234 

Kalacuri dynasty, 12, I 3 <'. > 37 . > 42 . > 44 , > 4 *. 

> 33 , > 73 , 

Yuvaraja II 
k^ildgni, 226 

kolas. 91.229, 230, 232, 236, 237, 24t, 243, 
329; fcola-soktis, 93,96, 241. See also 
kamokolo 

K-lla-sanikanjapT, 210, 322 
Kalashacal. See mountains 
KalavikaraoT, 230 

KalT, Kalika, 18,24.37. 40 . 33.93- »9, 204. 
210, 230, 278, 282, 284, 296, 303, 3 > 9 i 3 *>. 
KalTYantra, 303; Twelve Kalis, 104 
Kali Yuga,23, 103. tl 3 . >^>4 
Kall-Krama. See Krama 
kalpa, i8o, 181,182, 183, 184 
KbIu Kumar. 294 
k^a, 97, 237-40, 270, 308 
Kama SOtro. 103 

kamaidstra, xil. See also Kftma Sfltra 
k^mo'bandbrt. See temple architecture 
faima-bindi 4 , 93. >0° 
kamodhenu, 34 

lulnuikoki, 82,91 ,94 “> 0 ®. > 4 ®. 2 34 - 43 , 329, 
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eight types of practice, y6; kSmakald yantra, 
94-97, 98,138 
fCdrmi/uiliivildKt, 237-38 
KAmakale^vara, 97, too; KAmakalciSvarT, too; 

MahAkAmakalc^varT, 96-97 
KamSkhyfl, 89, ios-6, 204, 213,2ts, 224, 230, 
241, 314; Kdm^khyS Tantra, 80. See also 
KAmarQpa 

K'anuipandcAstiram, 74 

Kiiinanipa, 24, 102, 104, 106, 301, 317. See also 
KamakhyA 
kdmatottca, 241-43 

Kamesvara, 236, 237, 307, 308; Kfiine^varT, 99, 
236, 237, 241,307 
Kaipsa, 32 
Kancipiiram, 98 

KiindariyA Mahsdeva temple. See Khajuraho 
Kane, P. V., 220 
Kapadia, Karin, 69 
KapAlakupijalA, 209, 210, 211,227 
KiipSlikas, 80,81,87,96, 102,117, 146, 131-34, 
163, 196, 209, 211, 294, 3ri, 32a; KApAlinT 
(female KapSlika), 116; “six .sectarian marks" 
of, 83, 133,163-64. See also KapAlakiiodalA 
karaflja. See trees 
karimpana. See trees 

KartnflcArya (Tantric priest). See royal chaplain 
Kartna-MudrS, 166 
Karnataka, 163, 173, 279, 313 
Karpiiramafljari, 142, 134 
Ksmikeya. See Skanda 

Kashmir, 137,144, 146, 131, 134, 138, 139, 192, 
236, 241, 308, 330 
KafapOtarAs. See POtanA 
Kotiklsarits^Kara, 11, 37,60,64, 113, 141, 132, 
133, 174, 183, 184, 191, 201,202, 204, 209, 

212, 221, 308. See also "Vampire Talcs” 
Kathmandu Valli>y, 3, 18, 23, 37,63,69, 124, 

127, 129, 139, 143,148-30, 133, 204, 269, 
270, 278, 279, 291, 306. See also t^Artgu 
NArAyap temple; Nepal; Pa.<upatinAth temple 
KAtyAyanT, 40; KAtyAyanTs (cla.ss of divinities), 
321 

Kaulncuddrruitu, 83,98 
kautagamA, 131 
kaulagola, 134 
kaula~jffAuj. SeejrUhw 

KaulajMnanirrfaya. 17, 19, 22-26, 30, 76, 79, 
82, 89, 100, tot, 102, 103, io8-to, tt8, 131, 
163-67, 171, 176, 179, !*<<>. 195.207.209, 

213, 213, 221,222, 223, 223, 227, 228, 230, 
231,233,233 

kauiasadbhiiva. 82, too. See cdso sadhhava 
Kauldsialininjaya, 17, 23, 74, 76, 78, 80, 84, 89, 
91,93, 113, 117 , 118,235 
kaulavic, 17 
Kaumarahhrtya, 32 
Kauiika SiUra, 34, 30, 38, 39, 62, 63 
KauiiikT, 40, 287 
Kaviraj, IJopinath, 131, 162 


kdyasSdhana, 144 

Kerala, 45, 62, 64, 63, 69, 70, 72, 73, 117, 304 
khadira. See flowers and flowering trees 
lOiajuraho, 35.61,63,97, 139, 140, 143, 146, 
203, 291; Kandariya MahAdeva temple, 61, 
146, 203, 290, 309; Lak^mapa temple, 61, 

98, 144, 143, 146, 290, 299, 309, 310; VUva- 
nAtha temple, 140, 144 
Khan, I’kaninique-Sila, 77 
Khapclohn, 38, 173, 283 
khatvSfiga, 132 
Wiecarci. See flight 

WiecoTi, 38, 72, 132, 164, 223; KhccarT('akra, 

82: khecarf mudrd, 83, too, 234, 300: khecari 
s'idyil, 203 
khejara. See trees 

Khiching. See (lape^vara temple; Kiftcake^varT 
temple 

KhojTyAr, 129, 130,131 
kinisuka. See flowers and flowering trees 
KiftcakesvarT temple, Khiching, 62,99 
kings, as patrons, practitioners of Tantra, 2, 12, 
19, 21, 31, 56, 102, 123-47, 201,238, 

239, 261. See olso PrarAp Malla; SiddhanAth; 
SoiTKiSvara III; Trivikramasena 
Kinnaras, 48, 82, 161 
Klrtivarman, 144-46 
kiss, 28, 31,37. 71 . *<7. "5. 272 

kites, 171, 288, 321. See also garudr 
Kloetili, W. Randolph, 178, 186 
Knipe, David, 120 
Konarak, 140 
KoPkapa, 113, 129, 142 
Krama, 11, 18, 24, 210, 273, 322, 323, 330 
KriyAkdlogunoctora, 17, 39, 286 
KriyA'iiakti, 163, 166, 231 
KRpa, 4,6, 33, 40,41, 31, 32,83, 86, 88, 127, 
139, 167, 176, 177, 183,184, 191, 201, 261, 
284, 287, 318 

ktspa flower. See flowers and flowering trees 
KprikAs, 28, 36,40, 44,49, 282, 292 
Iqalriyas, 148 

KsemarAja, 16, 39, 89, 132, 212, 222, 226, 241 
K$etrapAtakas. See Field Ciuardians 
kfecras and upokfeiras. See fields and secondary 
fields 

kfetra^oginSi, 314 
Kuhera, 63, 63, 201, 292 
KubjA. .See KuhjikA 

KubjikA, 18,33,82,89,93, 129, 130, 204,213, 
217,227, 291, 302. See also mandalas 
KubjikATantras, 22,79, 93, 100, toi, 104, 121, 
132,181,228,229, 244,278, 326. See also 
pascimamndyfl 

Kuiyikamota, 17, 23, 70, 193, 213, 221, 222, 223, 
227, 229, 231, 290, 322 
KuhO, 30,40 

kula. See clans: Tantric lineage's 
kula (frakriyS, 16, no, 226, 273 
Kula Siddhas, 103, 113 
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KuIh Tantras, 18 
kulUcira, 8 

HulacudAnaxu Tantra, ai, 78,88, 396, 318 
kuLidet>atd.s, 137 

kuladevls, 30,31, 136-39,131, 149, 130. 30 ^. 

3 il 

kuladharma, 8 

kulidravytm, 11,22, 80.105. See also drai^yam 

Kulagahvara Tantra, 343, 333 

Icul^amd. 19, 79 

kulagocari, 19, 131 

kulamadyam, 117 

feutenrw, II, 76.83,91, 397 

kuIa'mutaUevi, 139 

kula-parvatoH, 10 ,171 

kulaputras, 17, 31 , 166, 333, 343 

Kularatnaddyota, 93, 346 

Kularxfava Tantra, 18, 33, 105, 153, 334 

kui&rtham, no 

kulasamayin, 166 

kulayaga, 106, 116, 330, 333, 303, 333 
kulayoginl, 131 
kuUei'is. Sm kuladevii 

KuldEvara, 136, 196, 399; KulcSvaiT, 113, 136, 

131 

Kulluka IMiatta, 6 
Kurnara. See Skanda 
Kumaratantra, 63 

Kumait, 40,98-99. Set also Maidens 
KunaipnamS, 33, 130, 198 
kunda fxmth, 77 

kundflgoIaJai, 77-79. 108, II3. 113, 303. See also 
kaulagota 

KuodalT, 330. 331, 333, 328 
kutyjalinf, 43, 77,83, an, ai 8 ,331, 336, 337, 
338, 339-34, 339 

kuijujas, 133 
Kuhkupamha, 113 
Kurtz, Stanley, 33 

Kushan ajje, 33-37, 3y-4>i 48-30. “i*, 38-60, 
188, igi, 193, 303,383, 393, 318 
Kiisuma, KusuinamalinT, 237-39 
kufostha, 177,184, 318 
Kuvaijijfl, 64, 130, 198, 199 
Kvftmc, Per, 134 

lactation, 90, 91,93 
LAkinl, 338, 339 

Laksmaoa temple. See Khajiiraho 
LakjmT, 40, 41; Ldejmf Tantra, 147. See also 
tMja-LakymT; MahfllaksjmT 
Lolita SaJiasrandma, 151,310 
LainhakaroT, 338 
land-based beinjts. See bhOeari 
Leonardo da Vinci, 93 
L6vi, Sylvain, 8 
Levy, Robert, 133 
Licchtivi dynasty, 139 

lirtgatn, 78,87, loi, 119, 344. 339, 333 - 35 . 37s. 
391, )Oo, 308; hlij'krtjtam, laiide^ditViam, 


331; ekarmddui liiif'rnn, ioi;jyo(irIiTij?aTn, 173, 
313; lirtgaWiijieka, lai; liitga-pitkani, 95, 100; 
mahdlnigam, 97; manolrtgom, 331; paflea- 
mukha-linga, 18, 101: portable lingams, 300 
LiftKSy.itas, 171, 173, 395 
liquor. See alaihol 
LohitSyanl, 37,46, 48,49, lai, 28a 
Ltika Purusa. See Piintsa 
Lorenzen. David, 83, 153, 153, 220 
lonis: cakra i>r mandalu a.s, 135, 136, 151, 318, 
336, 339, 336, 350; Lotus Maiden, 115; term 
for woman’s nether mouth, 38, 71,80, 115, 

116 , 130, 131 

Lowest-born Yojiim, 165, 323 
lunar mansions, 290 

M-words, 83-85, 130 , 330 , 233. 341, 353-57. 

Sec also alcohol; maitiiuna; meat; miidras 
Macchanda. See Matsyendra(n 3 rhB) 

Madhya Pradesh, 41 ,60, 137, 140, 300, 303, 

367, 308, 313. See also Bharhut; BheraRhat 
YoginI temple; Bhimbhetka; Dhubeta Ar- 
chweological Museum; (.Jwakiir, Khajuraho; 
Malwa; Mitauli YoginI temple; Naresar Yo- 
ginl temple; Shahdol YoginI temple; Ujjain 
Madonna, 331 
Madurai, 136 
MadyapSnavidhi, 304 

Molidl^aia, 31, 35 -bl. ^ 5 . 70. V*. ' 3 *. ' 37 . 

174, 183, 184, 193, 301 , 331 
MahScaijdv^varl, 89 
tnaliacina, 75 
Mahsdeva, 47, 48, 171 
MahAkala, 34, 137, 165; Mahakall, 39 
Mahakaula, 35, 164 
MahSlakfinl, 39 
mali 4 pl|ha. See plfhas 

Maharashtra, 32, 38, 143, 148, 168, 171, 173, 
306, 314. See also Ellora C’ave Temples; 
Kortkaija 
MahiisarasvHtl, 39 
ma/idmum, 24 

Mfllidvomsa, 64, 130, 198-99 

MahSvidySs, 278, 304 

Mahavratins, 153 

MaAisamardinrStonra, 83 

MahmOd of (Jhazni, I44 

Maideas, 36,46,48, 53, 335 

maidiuna, 81,83-85, 139-40, 330, 353, 354, 

379.155 

MaitrSvarucia, 38 
maJe^as. See M-words 
malam, as impediment to liberation, 80 
MOlait-M^dhava, 96, 139, 309-13, 337 
Mfllinl, 344, 331: malinl mantra, 346; vyotiw- 
m^nl, 338 

Malinlvi/ayotiara Timtra, 33, 331, 335 
Malla dynasty, 33, 137, 133 , 134. > 43 . 148,378, 
310. See also Pratllp Malla 
Mallayyu. See mountains 


MHllinflth, 170, 173 
M«llmann. Marle-Th^rtsc Jc, 1 
Malwa, 132 

Msn Singh, king of Marwar, 168-71, 314 
ManasS, 41 

Mdnasotosa, 33, 136, 133, 142 

M&uj«i DJuirma Sdjtra, 130 

mandalas, 11, 24, 35, 59, 103, 113, 120, 122, 

132, 134,133, t36, 147, 150, 164,213,222, 
23S1 244 > 2SO, 232, 238, 262, 306, 313, 
317; as administrative units, royal lands, 
'*3~23, 141, 149; (lakrasaipvara Mapd^la, 
96; Kuhjiks mao(jala, 217,228; samt'orta man- 
dala, 33. See also lotus; aJera or mandala as 
Mandclbaum, l^avid, 239 
mat^puracakra, 228, 229, 327 
ManonmanT, 2 30,231 

Mant/ianoWirrirmw Tantro, 79, 90-91, 121,291, 
303. 323 

Mantra-K)rn Siddhas and YoginTs, 164, 163, 

166 

Mantramahodadhi, 103, 120, 136 
mantras, 6 , 13, 30, 31, 34. 47. 52, 66, 71. 72, 

74.76, 83,88, 109, 117, 121, 132, 134, 140, 
• 43 . > 47 . 14**. »SO, 131, 162, 164. 166, 201, 
202, 209, 212, 220, 222, 223, 226, 229, 232, 
235. 242-44, 246, 247, 230-32, 239, 263, 
266, 274, 322, 327, 334; eitndel of mantras, 

231-32, 239; tn/ilitu mantra, 246; numfro- 
idsira, 243; netra mantra, 276; seed mantras 
{see seeds). See also extraction; Narasitpha: 
Narasipiha mmura; phonemas 
Monti Smrti, 79 
inargosa. See trees 
Mariyamman, 36, 287 

marriage rituals, 20, 21,41,68,69, 86, 116, 270; 
hushand-finding rite, 30-31, 113; ifii cere¬ 
mony, 69; tali, tying of the, 69, 293 
Marwar, 168-71. also Man Singh 
mask.s, 143 
Masson, Jeffrey, 114 
Master. See ficiirya 
Matajl (.^m Prakash Yogini, 271 
Mathura, 37, 41, 30, 52,63; Mathura Archaeo¬ 
logical Museum, 282, 284, 287, 289 
MfitfCrakra, 82 

mOttvakras. See circles: of Mother. 
matTgana. See Host of Mothers 
MdtxkObheda Tantra, 78, 90 
ntOix-namani, See Names of the Mothers 
Matpi. See Mothers 
MSfpiadhhava, 8r 

Mats3'endra(n{Stha), 22, 23, 23, too, 103,103, 

113. 152, 163, 171,226, 231, 326 
matsyodara. See Fish-Pelly 
Marram. 4 yflras, 146 
Maiirya age, 43 
McDaniel, jime, 77, 202 
McLuhan, Marshall, 114 
meat, 46, 76, 78, 83-83, 108, 109, 118, 143, 
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• 54 . 155. I 59 > 163. 211, 241, 233, 234. See 
also human flesh 
mcxJtcal literature. See Ayurveda 
meyca, melapa(ka). lo, 47, 77, loj, 163, 196, 
^•'}. 213, 222, 242, 323; pleasing union, 213, 
217: violent union, 213, 217 
menstrual horascopcs, 69 
mercury, 67, 72, 80, 90, 174, 173, 186, 200 
Meru. See mountains 
Mhasobst, 32 

mice and rats, 189, 193, 249 

35 . 37 . 52, 54. 56. 70, 113, 191, 247, 232, 
253. 33 ®. Milk of the YoginT, 90—93. See also 
pdyal 

miscarriage, 48, 59, 63, 64, 267. See o/so child¬ 
birth 

miiraka (level of Tantric initiation), 166 
Mitauli YoginT temple, 307, 308 
Mithila, 7, 78 
Mitra, 39 
ntkha' 'gro ma, 62 

MohinT, 98: MohinTs (cla-ss of female divinities), 
162 

moles, 280 

monks and monastici-sm, 72, 123, 123, 133, 134, 
148 

moon, 30,60,63,68, 77,81,89,90,91, 238, 

240, 316; Moon Island, 24, 102, 104, tos, 
to6, 174, 173, 176, 215; Moon Mountain, 

•75 

Mother Earth, 70 

Mothers, 4, 8, 14, 19, 22, 29, 34, 33, 38,40,41, 

4 «. 50, 32. 33 . 60. 6l. 63, 66, 91,93, to8, 

•• 5 . iTy. 14®. *^ 4 . *^1 188, 189, 192, 193, 

19^, 204, 207, 209, 213, 219, 223, 230, 231, 

284, 283; Mother of (^)ws, 48; Mother of 
Dogs, 48; Mother of Plants, 46,48; Mother 
Protectresses, 38, 207, 209: Mothers of all the 
World, 39; Mothers of Infants, 39; Mothers 
of the Seven Worlds, 139; Mothers of Space, 
t88; Mothers of the Universe, 36; Mothers 
of the World, 36, 37,44, 43. See also eight: 
Mothers; Host of Mothers; Names of the 
Mothers: seven: Mothers 
Mound-hom Siddhas and Yirginis, 72, 164, 163, 

222 

Mounds and Secondary Mounds, 10, 113, 136, 

137 . ifii. 163, 171,213, 273, 314, 317, 324, 

323. See also pnhas 

mountain, 4, 30, 65, 167-73, 203; Aftjana, 

173; Govardhana, 167; Himav 3 n, 167; 

KaiISs, 184, 201; Kalashacal, 69; Mallayya, 

173; Meru, 81, 174, 175, 186, 316; Rai- 
vata(ka), 30, 31, 183-84, 317; Sri-sailam, 

62, 102, 173,312; Vindhya, 267 (see also Vin- 
dhyavflsinT): White, 37. See oJso Gimar, kula- 
parvatas 

mouth, as female sexual organ, 7, 18, 27, 28, 72, 

87,88,89, 94-122, i6t, 215, 218, 240, 24a, 

323. See also lotus: term for women’s nether 
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minith (ccmOtiMiul) 

mouth; picuvaktra; jrfjfws: catu^pifha; pTfhas: 
mahdpTfha 
MTgendrSgama, 163 

mudrls, i3,8i,Ka, 84. Hy, 131, 227. 2yS. 329! 
partcamuira, 82; vq/rolTmuHra, 11,82, 114, 

2IS, 2y6 

Mukhamao<3ika, 46,48, so. 

MukhanwpJitSs (claiss of female divinities), S3 
mUlddhSracakra, 223, 228, 229, 231, 32s. ^27 
MqU, 54 

Mullcr-i.h'tcBa, Paul, 1, 18, 243 
Mund^tmaJa Tontra, 78 
Murr, Sylvia, 136 
Munikan, s, 167, 271 
Mus, Paul. 246 
mustard seeds. See seeds 

NaKikov, Isahellc, 1,247-48 
nada, 227, 325 

nad&. «2,210,220; nadietdtro, y6, 322. See also 
path of bmhman 
rui^pui'kabandKa, 113 

Nai^rame5a, Naigameya. 37, 38,63, 282, 283 

naktotTos, 290 

NalavtlOsa, 102, IS3 

NflmadhSrTs, 135 

Names i>f the Mothers, 34~35 

Nandin, Nandike^vara, 24, 284 

NandinT, 34 

Nara-simha, 8y. 127, 148; Narasitpha mantra, 
274; naTasimka-ddt?<i> ^ 

NaravShanadatta, 141, i^, 184, 201, 308, 309 
NSrflyaoa, 6 

Naresar YoginT temple, 203, 206 
Nath Jogis, 77 

Nath Siddha.s, 82,163, 168-71, 177. >79. 

184, 224, 226, 296, 313- See also Ayas Dev 
Nath; (lorakh(nath); JalandhamAth; Mat- 
syendra(natha); Nath Jogis; Satyanatha; 
Siddhanath 

Natluyodo^mnayaJcrama, 91 
nai'adurgd. See nine: IXirgas 
navagraha. See nine: Scizers; planets and plane¬ 
tary deities 
navandiha, 168 
navararrf, 129 
NayaoU'i'f*. 4 

Nepal, 123, 124. 123. '27. '29. '32. '34. '42. 
148, 149, 130, 168, 204, 2ty, 238, 262, 269. 
See also ( lorkha kingdom; Kathmandu Val¬ 
ley; Llcchavi dynasty; Malla dynasty; Newar 
stHtiety; Sah dynasty 
nether mouth. See mouth 
nethcrwi>rld8, 173, 186 
netra mantra. See mantras 
Nerra Tantra, 16, ly, 23,47, 39. 7*. "3. 

146, 204, 2 ly. 238, 262.269 
Netunolvatoi, 127 
Newar society, 6y, 14H- 30 


Nidra, 33 , , 

nigr^ilui, 47. 7'. 213. 217. 323- See also onugndw 
nim. See trees: margosa 
NimharkTs, 6 

nine: cofero-s of SrT ( 3 akra, 236; IXirgS-s, 61,127, 
129, 130, 132, 143. 321; KatySyanls, 321; 
Nathas, 168; Nights, 129; Planets, 61,63; 
Seizers, 33, 38, 43 .46. 4 *^. ^2. 289: 

Skanda-Seizew, 49 
Niirti, 34 
nirvdiia, 83,88 

nrrt/th;ia'dik;^. 307 

Niiisarpedm Tantra, 233 
NiryS (class of gixldesscs), 96, 241 
NityakllnnS, 80,96,99 
NitySnanda, 162, 3 '3 
Nizarpanthis, 77, 247 
nocturnal emi-sskias, 72-73 
tHtrth: northern course of internal YoginTs, 217, 
228, 229 (see also stmthem course of internal 
Yi>ginTs); orientation of shrines, 61,65,66 
Nymphs, 29, 30. 32-33. 39 . 4 <’. 4 ^. ' 74 . 

183, 198, 203. 3 '9- also seven: Nymphs 

tTheye-sekere, Gananath. t, 3, 247, 248 
t.'Jbstructors, 249 
(.Vean of Milk, 91 

O’Flaherty, Wendy I'Vmiger. See Doniger, 
Wendy 

Orissa, 62.83,92,94-99. "h ' 37 . ' 39 . ' 4 °. 
204, 241, 291, 3" - See also Rhuhanesvar; 

()ao«lvara temple; Hinipur Yogtnt temple; 
JagannStha temple; Kificake^varT temple; 
Konarak; Ranipur-Jharial; VaifSl Dcul 
temple; VarShT temple 
outcastes, 125, '33. ' 57 . '^ 3 . 222, 233 
ovaliis, 113 

owls, 189, 288. See also KauilikT 

padma. See lotus 

Padoux, Andr 6 , 1, 15. 

polaia. See flowers and fli>wering trees 

pan. See hotel 

patlcomudra. See mudras 

Paftctiratras, 6, 17.146. 274. 276 

patWasrotas. See five: streams 

poik'ataitva. See M-words 

Paod". 130 

Paodya kingdom. '27 
Patjini, 4 
Para, 18,121,231 
Parapara, 18,231 
Paratrifika Vivarna, 18 
pariahs. See outcastc's 
Parpola, Asko, 28, 29, 37 . *32 
Parry, Jonathan, 203 
lYlrvaO, 167, 201 

jwicinubnnaya. 18, 132, 313-See oho Kuhjlkn 
Tantras 

paiM. 14, 24. 76,84. 193 . 196. 243 



ril<upiit«.x, 15^, I <54 
Pa^upari, 4K 

Pasupatinarh tcmplt*, afiy 
Patafljali, 185, 197, aao, aai 
path of brahman, 81, 201, as4 
Patna, 5,40,4) 

Patwardhan, M. V, 114 
pdytil, 78 

penis, 71, 79, 82, 89,93, 117. See also lingam 
Penzer, N. M., 60 
Perfected Beings. See ^iddhas 
Perfection of Wisdom (jjrajr^'lxtramitd) teach- 
inKS, 79 

phonemes, 181, 227, 2^0-46. See also n^Ja 
piiTUMiktTa, 101, 121 
Pinch, William, 4 
(>irftfis, 29 

pi^ 3 cas. See (ihouls 

See R'male Ghouls 

prfiws. 10,63,65, 113, 161,221,224, 241,247, 
314; lifiga-ptiham, 95, too; pf(ha.s; carufpt(/ui, 
90, 104, 2981 pi^/ms: muK^riiui, Hi;ravi-pT(ha, 
63. See also Arvuda; four; Mounds; Jilland- 
hara; Kamakhyfl; Moimds and Secondary 
Mounds; Poroasiri; UddiySna 
pitTs, 45 

Place Called Live. See K 9 m 3 khyil 
planets and planetary deities, 34, 60-63, 6y, 
289 

plants and herbs, 8, 49, 50, 189; cajddfr. 79i 
rak^flsf, 79. See also betel; flowers and flower¬ 
ing trees; trees 
pleasing union. See mekdoi 
Pleiades. See K|ttikflis 
Ptxje “sweepers." See outcastes 
poison, 33, 76 
Pole Star, 318 
pollen, 115, 120 

ptwficssion, 13, 14, 22, 45, 51,52, 56, 70, 88, 
t03, to6, tt3, 124, 191, 248, 250, 251,252, 
255, 260, 264, 267, 275. See also exorcism; 
samiiiesa 

Prabodhacandrodaya, 87, 116, 143, 146, 153, 309 
pro/tU, 79 

Prajfta (Buddhist goddess), 109 
Prakrti, 77,80 
(nalaya, 182 

Propoficas^ra Tantra, 323 
prasada, 101, 109, 116, 191 
Pratap Malta, king of Nepal, 148 
Pratihflra dynasty, 57, 142 
pretax. See Ghosts 

prostitutes. In ritual, 31, 108, 116, 117, 140, 165, 
2 70. See also devadasbi 
Protector Seizers, 47, 49 
Protectors, 52, 53, 64, 71, 161, 175, 184, 286 
Protectresses, 30,46,48, 54, 64, 189, 192, 321; 
Mother Protcctrc.sses, 58; Protectress Seizeis, 
SI 

Pphivinarayap Ssh, 310 


puberty rites, 41,68, 69, 117. See also barha khya 
Punjab, 224, 314. Seeuisojalandhara (j^{iui) 
Puraoa.s: Agni, 27, 53,62, 65, 174, 188, 228, 
290, 326; Basava, 295; B/iagavuia, 51,86, 
' 7 S. 179-bs. aoo, 201,221, 224, 225; 
BraJimaijdtt. SI. S8, 151. 177, 207,209; 
Gantda, 333; KiSlika, 204, 241; Liftga, 245; 
Mdrkaijdeya, 48, 63; Mntsya, 60, 64, 183; 
Padma, t^y, Skanda, 51, 177; Vara/ia, 175: 
Vityu, 174, 177; VirSfa, 181; Vi^nu, 177, 178, 
t86; Vifriud/iormoKara, 61 
pttraicaraifa, 99 

purity codes, 68, 116, 219, 253, 2 SS-S 7 
POnjagiri, 165, 224, 314 
purcAibi. See niyal chaplain 
PurOravas, 33 

Puru$a, 80, 180, 193, 313; Lika Punuja, 176, 

185; three Puru^as, 177 
puryoffaka, 332 

Potanfl, 40,46,48, 49, 50, 51,52, 55, 58,62, 
189, 191,231, 284, 287, 290, 321; Gan- 
dhapQtanfl, 53; KaptpQtansls (class of female 
divinities), 53, 72; Popanis (class of female 
divinities), 53, 58, 71 
puetlfoikkAz, 21 

Riihe, Michael, 203 
Riklhfl, 86 

Raivata, win of RevafT, 46, 48,49-50. See also 
mountains 

rfl; guru. See royal preceptor 
Rgjagrha, 64 

rajapana, 11, 7*. Rs. V 7 . W. t 40 . 2 SS 
riyapuiras, Kaula "princes," 113 
Rajasthan, 7, 37, 56, 57,89, 139, 14a, 154, 168, 
170, 267, 268, 313. See also Ajmer; Arvuda; 

(langdhar stone-rablet inscription; Jalore; 
Jodhpur; Marwar 

rojasfiya. See initiation and consecration 
Rajatorafigiijj, 137, 144, 193, 207, 209, 221 
rajayoga, 81-82 
Rajneesh, xlii 

Rajopadhyaya brahmins. See royal chaplain 
Rajput society and polity, 19-21, 126-27, 148, 
168, 170, 268, 306, 312 
Rilka, 30 
Rilkipi, 228, 229 
Rakfasas. See Pr<itectors 
rakfosT. See plants and herbs 
R 9 k$H.sTs. See Protectre.sses 
raktaeandana, term for female discharge, 79. See 
also trees 
Can't Mdruis, 5 

Rama, 4, 5,6,64, 127, 261, 271, 306 
RamiinandTs, 6, 7, 333 
RSmaoT, 228 
R^miinuja, 153 

Rdmiis (class of female divinities), 53, 71 

RdnWlyarhi, 53.64, 317 

Ranlpur-jharial Yoginl temple, 137, 195, 291 
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RasOrrjM'a, 73, 79 > 9 >i * 9 ^ 

Tdifradevatas. See tutelary deities 

Roriraluisya. 88 

Rotnom^ Tantra, 246 

Raudrl, 230, 231, 329 

R 3 van»> 5 >. 54 

retraction, 163 

RevatT, 40, 46,48-53, 58, 188, 285, ago; 

RevatTs (class of female divinities), 53, 
i8g 

“RevatlKalpa,"45, S®. i^g 
fijf Veda, 2g, 31, 33 . 56, 53,68, 167, ig8 
rivers, 31, 32, 130; (.jafica, 32, 254; Narmada, 
317; ^iUxIa, 174! Sarasvati, 32, 254! Ya¬ 
muna, 254. See also seven: Nymphs 
royal chaplain, 123, r34, i48-4g, 262, 310 
royal preceptor, 123,148, 262 
ytu dosa, 70 

Rudra, 23, 33. 36, 39 . 4®. 46. 47 . 4 ^, 54 . 61, 
g 6 , ig 8 ; RudrS, 39; Rudra Tryamhaka, 30, 

31, 280: Rudra-Sakti, 230. See also Siva 
Rudray^mala Tantra, 11,23, 75, 221,229, 2 32, 
278, 322 

SaharTs (class of female divinities), 212 
sacrificet’s wife. See Vedic ritual 
SadSiSiva, t8, 23. 115. 204, 278 
sadbhava, 11,26, 112, 275. See also iumlasad- 
Widva; kulamadyam; kuiarthom: Matisad- 
hhilva; yonitattva 
Saddhamu^utularilui SOtra, 53 
sSdhaka, 123, 140, 166, 314 
iodhani, xiv, 6,97, to5; bmdusadhanA, 162: 

fava~s&dhana, 202, 204; yojpntsadliarul. 66 
Sadliaiurrruiid, 324 

s;iffrt>n. See flowers and flowerinR trce.s 
S'ah dynasty, 150. See also Pithivinarayap Sflh 
sahaj ntanu^, 82 
SahajiySs, 86, 247 
saltasTdra, 229, 232, 254, 327 
SailixJa. See rivers 
Sailtxlhhava kingdom, 139 
Saivagamas. See SaivasiddhSnta 
Saivas and Saivism, 5, 6, 139, 146, 150, 152, 
158, 159, 188, 246, 306, 307- See also brah¬ 
mins: SmArta brahmins; KApSlikas; Mat- 
tamayflras; Nayaptpars; Ps^upatas; Saivasid- 
dhAnta; SomasiddhAntins 
^aivasiddhanta, 15, >7. 18,24,80,81, tot, 146, 
152-54, 158. t66, 225, 230, 231, 248, 251, 
252, 253, 278, 307, p5, 328 
SakinT, 207, 228, 229; SakinTs (class of female 
divinities), 53, 76, 118, 222 
I^ktas and Saktism, 5,6, 40, 59,60, 93, 126, 
139,15®. 199 

!^ta-.Saiva metaphysics, 19, 23, 36 
Sakti; as eighth clement of a kingdom, 126; 
feminine energy, 22,73,81,82,86, 103, 

129,142, 226, 229. 232 (leetilsoannVikM; 


kundolinl); hypostasus of the Cioddess, 86, 

95.96, 109, 118, 135, 162,166,210,219, 

241, 319 (s^^ tdso Iccha-^akti; jfUna, JflSna- 
saktt; kalis: kala-faktis; Kriya-&ikti; Nitya); 
name of the great Gcxldess, 5, 6,8, 78,80, 

96.97, 115 , 165. X I®. X30. X37. X 59 . X49. 

303, 330 (see also PraJftA); .sole mention in 
MRh, 39: Tantric consort, 78, 81,84,88, 
98-99, 105, ti2,117, 118, 120, 157, 165. 

166, 210, 249, 332 (see also ActUm Seal; 

ITOtTs; Great Seal; KumArT; lotas: Ltitus 
Malden; Wisdom Maiden); type of yogic 
practice, 82 

Isakti Gakra, 88 
Isakti Ucchisfa, 296 
^aktihhedakaula, 25 
sakty poudja (ifakti fmjd), 1 55 
Sakuna, 33 
iakuni. See birds 
SakunT, 33,40, 50, 53 
s'akuni'graha, 46 
samodKi, 170, t8o 
somivefa, 14 
Samayacira Tantra, 78 
satpliara, 165 
sampradHya, 112 
satpyanui, 185, 318 
sanitaria dharma, 5 

Sanderson, Alexl.s, 1,8, 21,153, 158. 163, 194, 
196,213,234 

SandhimAn, Sandhimati, 192-94. x ®9 
^artkara, 63,97, 162, 173. X 7 ' 

Safikaradigvi/aya, 81 

SarAaravijaya, 162 

SartkatA, 63 

SartkhinI, 228 

S*iti Kalpa, 34, 35 

saptamatrka. See seven: Mothers 

Siraditilaka, 23 

SaramA, 46, 50, 53 

Santsvati. See rivers 

Sinigadlutra Poddliati, 200 

SasthT, 4®. 4 '. 58, 19X. X84, 285 

Satapatha Brahmatyi. See RrAhinaijas 

Sotcakraniriiparja, 221, 324 

SAtT AsarA. See seven: NympKs 

Satyaloka, 167, 175,177 

SatyanAtha, 162, 313 

SAyatja, 34 

secrecy, 113. 126, 155-59. '6t, 243-44- See also 
dissimulation 

seeds: inu-stard, 49, 202, 286, 320; seed mantras, 

223, 279. 313. 314. 3 I 7 :>**«>^‘^'. 3 ' 

Seizers, 34, 35. 5 *. 60,61,62, 72, 147 . X 55 - 
See olso bird Seiters; Oivine Sellers; I Vy;Kl!« 
IVyiid Sellers; Father Sellers; Female Senem; 
Gandharvas: Gandharva SeiKrs; Ghoul .Seil¬ 
ers; nine: Seluw, Protector Sellers, Suklha 
Sellers; Skanda-Seliers 
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SekoJdgAi^, K3 

self-sacrifice, 191, lyi, iy6, jii, J13, 228. See 
also Kilr-practices 
Scruent, Hcmard, 28 

serpents, 25. 41. 4 ?. 46. 4 «. SO, SS. J« 5 . 189, 
19s. ail, 2^0, asI. 2^3, 249, 288. See also 
Ahir lUiJhnya; Ananta 
Se!«a. See serpents 
sesame seeds. See seeds, sesame 
seven; ederos. aai; dfiaius. 228; Mothers, ^a, 40, 
45 . 4 y. 5 g. 61,65. 127, 166. 188, 314, 

318, 320; Nytnph-s, 32, 2K9; lJL?is, 36,40, 43, 
163; sheatKs of the cosmic ejig, 181, 183; Sis¬ 
ters, 29, 129, 173, 191, 289; world.s, 182 
Shahdol Ytiginl temple, 137, 307 
Shaima, R. K., 136, 153, 134 
Shaw, Miranda, 120 
Shulman, l')avid, 8, 54 
sietdh (mruf, 170 
Siddha Caikra, 113, 303, 33a 
Siddha demi|,HxLs, 160-87, 227: Kula Siddhas 
103, 113; Siddha NAthas, 91. See tilso Sid- 
dhas: as mountain gods 
Siddha Kaula, 25, 105, 163, 313 
Siddha maidens, 183, 203 
Siddha Seizers, 47 
fuHJiagcUi, 180 
siddhakfetra, 174 
"SiddhakOfa. 174 

Siddhaloka, 167, 175, 176, 182, 185, 200 
Siddhamita Kaula, a*; 

Siddhanath, 168, 173, 302 
Siddhdntaiekhara, 252 
Siddhapura, 175 
Siddharaja, 133, 142, 173 
Siddhas: IVaiti .Siddha, 170; human, 10, 18, aa, 
4 «. 74-7<>. N3, 105,106, 108, no, 113, 14a. 
154. 160-87, 193, 199, an, 213, 242. 244, 
231; as mountain gods, 167-74, 183-84; 
with names ending in -pikla, 164, 242, 313, 
314. See also C'lan-Kim; Field-bom; Innately- 
hom; Mantra-hom; Mound-K>m; Siddha 
demigods; Sitrars; six; groups of Siddhas; 
Womb-IV im 

SiddluiyogeiiiarfmaUi, 17.23, 121, 163, 322 
Siddheivara, 14a, 161, |68, 171, 173. 302, 312, 
314; Siddhe^vara Kaula, 23 
.Siddhilak$mT, 322 
siddhis. See supernatural pt>wers 
.SilAhiira kingdom, 142 
Silburn, Lilian, i, 16, 23, 116, 233 
Silpa Prakaia, 94-97, 100, 241 
iilpa idstra. See temple architecture 
SinTvfliT, 30, 40 
Si^upala, 130 
STta, 34 

.Sltalil, 31, 33, 36, 63, 66, 121, 191 
!^tapQtana, 46, 48, 49, 31, 38 
fhtHvata (“(Pooling Breeze"), 33 


Sirtars, 73 

Siva. 4, 8, 12, 19, 21, 23, 28, 36, 37,41,47.48, 
49, 31,61,62,63.66, 78,80,81,87,93,96, 
97, 101, 104, 103, 109, 112, 118, 119, 122, 

126, 127, 133, 137, 131, 133, 134, 161, 163, 
163, 167, 171,177, 184, 193, 193,201,209, 
213, 214,213,223, 229, 230, 233, 234, 237, 
239, 240, 243,231, 232, 270. 307. 311, 313. 
319. 321, 330; sivdmhu (Siva-Wliter), 76, 118; 
SivosAtra, 231 

Siva, 89; Sivas (cla.ss of female divinities), 222 
Sivadotl, 319 
Slvanarayaij, 3 

six; dmnAyas, i8;cakras, 179-80, 217, 221, 226, 
228-29, 322; circles, 209; godde.sses, 217, 
327; groups of Sakris, 222; groups of Siddhas, 
163; heads of Skanda and Sa?thT, 41; kula 
and kuidkula goddesses, 228; Mothers, 279; 
mouths of Siva, loj; practices of Tantric sor¬ 
cery, 222, 262J secret place.s, 226; site-s, 200, 
224; types of .'^tis, 163: Yoginls, 228, 279 
sixteen: channels, 2J0; Icaldn, 91, 236, 241,298; 
kald-iakos, 241; NityS goddesses, 96; Siddhas, 
164, 163, 166; Virile Heroes, 131 
sixty-four: .sequence of, 108, 222-23, 30?: Yiv 
ginTs: n, 104, 129, 163, 188, 189, 222, 223, 

250, 313 

Skanda, 4, 24, 33, 37, 38, 40, 41,43,43-30,61, 
63,63,91, 129, 139,192, 283, 289: tJuha, 

63; KArttikcya, 30, 102, 104, 106; Kumflra, 

39 . 46.49, 54.63, 282. See ttlso Khapdoba 
SkandamatA, 40 

Sltandapasmara, 46, 48, 34, 38, 283 
Skanda-Sc'izers, 43,48, 49, 34, 38, 60, 62 
skulls , 202-4, * 13 , 213, 236 
slab altars, 30, 63 
Slusser, Mary, 1,61 

smallpox, 31.56. ^9.63,66. 231. See also 
Mariyamman; Sltala 
Smora-Do/iona, 133 

SmArta Brahmins. See brahmins and hrahinanic 
traditions 

Smith, Frederick, 29 
soma, 87, 113 

SomoMtnt^upaddhaii, 248-32, 332 
SomasiddhAntins, 146, 133 
Somavaip^i kingdom, 12, 137 
Some^vara III, C^jukya king, 33 
Sintheimer, Gunther, 171 
sorcery, 13, 19, 33,59, 141, 162,202,209,221, 
222, 228, 260, 262-63, 269, 320. See also at¬ 
traction; uccdgina; ivi^ikararia; witches and 
witchcraft 

.sotcriology, 80, 174-79 

southern course of internal Yoginls, 217, 228. 

See also north: northern course of internal 
YoginTs 

spies and espionage, 146, 130, 133 
srAddha rites. See ancestor cults 
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Srauta Sotras, |6, ^8; Apastamha, 280; Aivaia- 
yana, i6;MflTUiwJ, 

SrT, 24, 32,40. 411 <^4 

Sri Lanka, 37,64,198, lyy, 248, 293, 294, 298 

Sribhajja, tsi 

SrTcakra, 124, ns. > 35 - 37 . > 4 i 
^rTkaotha, 23, I 5 «. > 7 ^ 

SrmuiWimTa Tontra, 53 . 7 *. >*y’ 

313 

SrtnAth. 24, 89. 168. 169 
Srisailam. See mounrains 
SrTvai^ijavas, 179 

^rlvidya, 13,95.9^.99. 19^,234,235,236, 

237. 239, 24*. 242. 245 
sxw, 23, 165 
Staal, Frits, 28 

stars, 29, 34, 36,44, 62,63,69, 316. S« also 
ApabharaijT: Krttikfls; Pole Star 
sterility, 270 
SthfloSkanja, 31 

Strickmann, Michel, 1, 134, 248, 261 
strf'tfrya, 77,92. See also s'ukradevT 
subtle hi)dy. See yuKic hotly 
Sutlras, 155 .157 

sukradevi, 21,93, See also strf-s'JrTa 
sulfur, 67,80,90, 91 
sun, 62,63, 69, 238, 240, 316 
supernatural enjoyttuints, 10,14, 15 . 74 > <24, 

161, 164, 248, 251,25s 

supernatural ptiwers, 6 , 8 , 10, 12, 15. 22, 71, 73 . 
77,80,90, 108, 120, 124, 139, ' 43 . '64, ' 73 . 
181, 183, 185, 199, 200, 210, 211, 212. 213, 
215, 218, 220, 221, 225, 227, 250, 254 - See 
also flight 
Surabhr, 46, 54 
SOrya. See sun 

SOryS, daughter of the Sun, 68 

Siiiruta Sairifutfl, 39. 43 . 49 , 50 , 5 ', 52, 59 ,60, 79 

sufumri^. See path of brahman 

Sutherland, t»ail Hinich, 45,66, 199 

Svacchanda Tanrra, 23, ' 53 , '81, 183, 223, 3'3 

svddhi^fliaTUi cokra, 228, 229, 23327 

iva-graha, 34, 54 

Svaha, 36, 40, 43 ,47 

SwamTnar 3 yao >26, 305 

Sy&narahasya, 78 

TSJaka, 64 

Taittirf^a Sotriluta, 34, 55,84 
Talcju, 127, 129, 132,134, 142,149. '50, 306, 
310, 322 

tall, tying i>f the. See marriage rituals 
Tambs-Lyche, Harald, 3, 20, 21, 126, 127 
tambala. 87-88. See also betel 
Tamil Nadu, 4, 14, 15, 21.45, 54 . 69. 73 . 74 . 
75, 98, 127, 129, 137, 167,236, 248, 271, 
274, 275, 282, 292, 306, 321. See also 
Kancipunim: Mailural; PfloJya kingdom; 
Viiikuoiha Perumal temple 


tontra prakrm, t6, 226 

Tantrdloka, 15, 16, 78,83,84,89, 103, 105, 110, 
113, 116, 146, 157, 158, 163,183, 221, 224, 
226,236, 246,253,254. 255 
tantra-montra, 5, 261,262 
TantrasadbhSi'a, 17, 23, 163, 221,222, 230, 233 
Tantraiitlstra, 15, 16, 276 
“Tantric sex,” xi-xiv, 14, 73, too, 109, 258, 
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“Tantrism," 16 
uipas, 180 
Tapoloka, 182 
TSrS, 76, Hg, 128, 296 
TStanAtha, 314 
toitvos, 237, 240 

temple architt.crurc, 94-98, 136, 203, 23; 
garWiogrlia, 94, 136; joining wall, 96-97, 

299, 309; kSmO'bandha, 96-97: eimona, 94, 
96, 203; eRrO'Tnarulira. 97 
Templeman, I 3 avid, 314, 324 
Tibet, 262, 267 
Tithi^dkinlkalpa, 62, 290 
Tiwari, J. N., 34 
Todala Tontra, 83, 296 
toddy palm. See flowers and flowering trees 
tongue, 57. 74. 75 . 76, '09. " 7 . "h. 199 . 232, 
233,254.332 

tree divinities, 55-58, 70, 72. See also 1 Jryads; 
Female I^ryatLs; Vatayak^ioidevT; VpidhikSs! 
Vfkifakfls 

trees, 27, 33,47. 57. 5^, 65, 104, 117, 121, 174. 
193. 198, 199, 267, 270; a/eatlii 3 , 293; jack, 
285; karaAja, 46; karimpana, 65; Wiejora. 56; 
margosa, 56.121, 170, 315; rakiacandatux, 57. 
See also flowcis und flt.wering trees 
Trika, 16, 18. 59.8'. W. ' 52 . I 54 . > 59 . 196. 
226, 231, 234, 241, 254. See also Abhinava- 
gupta; AparS; Mflt(sadbhava; ParA; ParSparS 
trikUfi, 177, 184, 185 

Tripurilsundarl, 18,93, 235,238, 239. 3*9 
Trivikrama.sena, 141 

tutelary deities, 2t, 126, 127, 139. 262. See also 
Iculodevatds; kuladetis 

uccafana, 99 

UiWiySna, 165, 224. 314, 324 
Ujjain, 137, '65, 279, 3'4 
Um«. 8 , 24,47. '35 

Universal Man. See Puru^a: Loka Puru.sa 
Unnamed. See Kubjika 
untouchables. See outcastes 
Upanijads: BrliailiJrattyalca, 69, 201,246; Bjhat 
Satnnydsa, 253! Chtlndog^io, 201,220, 317; 
Kduiitoki, 2ot, 246; Moiiri, i8o, 3 ' 7 : 
dukya, 325; Pra.<na, 201; Voga/iWta, 81 
up^tsoml, 6 
Urban, Hugh, xiii 
“urban society," 3, 126 
urine, 71, 77 . * 53 . * 54 . *55 
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Urva^r, 33 

uilcrdnti, 213, 237, 326 
udqrffa. See extraction 
utopiait, 125, 147 
utsavas, 134, 211, 231 

Utrar Pradesh, 44,49, 137, 267. See also Alla¬ 
habad; Rcnarcs; Mathura 
Uttarakuras, 174, 173, 316 

Vaikuptha Penimal temple, 9K 
Vaijpavas and VaLsnnvism, 3, 3, 6, 7, 36,97, 
139, i44, 153, 133, 133. 188,274,290, 30t, 
312: sectarian marks of, 6. See also AivSrs; 
NflmadhfirTs; Nimbarkls; UAmiinandTs; Saha- 
jiyas; SrTvaijpaViW, VallahhTs 
Vaiyijo Devi, 29 
VaitSl l\-ul temple, 97 
vajra. See penis 
vajrScdrya, 133, 143 
i’Ofrapadma, 71 
Vajrapanl, 134 
vajrafntipa, 78 
VajrayojfinT, 120, 217 
Vajre^varT, 89 
i'Ofroll mudra. See mudras 
VallahhTs, 6 

Varna, 230, 231,233, 328, 329 
“Vampire Talcs," 141, 308 
Vampires, Vampiresses, 48, 33, 71-73, 117, 141, 
^ 03 , 203, 204, 203 
van huitenen, J. A., 43 
Varflhl temple, C^aurasi, 96-99, 139, 299 
Varanasi. See Benares 
Varupa, 28, 117 
t'oilknrtmo, 99 
Vasistha, 34, 73, 76 
Vilsudeva, 179 
VasuRupta, 231 
VaiayakjipidcvT, 37 
Vdtiilan^c/ui Sutra, 242 
Vaudeville, Charlotte, 89 
Vedanta, 220, 271 

Vedic litemturc and traditions, 6, 28-32,40, 

49, 34, 68,87, 113, 121, 110, 130, 133. 193, 
234, 246. See also Aiharva Veda; fig Veda 
Vedic ritual, 217, 236, 237; ast'amedka, 30, 31; 
Ravdmayona, 30; .sacrificer's wife in, 30-31, 
tgyivdjapeya, 197 
eet^los. See Vampires 
VihhTjana, 33 
VidsiT. See Bidall 
eidya, 180, 233 

Vidyadhara.s, 48, 141, 160, t6i, 174, 173, 181- 
« 4 .109 

Vidyadharls, 37, 83, 141, 160, 201,203, I17 
Vijaya, 24, 278 
Vi/fianfl Bhairat'a Tantra, 132 
VikatakjT, 130 

Vinata, 44, 43,46,48, 30, 33, 38 


Vinayaka, 63, 103: Vinayakas (class of divini¬ 
ties), 48, 32 

VindhyavasinI, 31. 115, 129, 191,287, 304 

violent union. See melaka 

Vlrahhadra, 49,61, 282 

vlrdcdra, 142 

vTrakrfda, 142 

vfras. See Virile Heroes 

VTra.<aivB.s. See Lingayacas 

Vlraeofr Tannra, 233 

Virile Henxis, 7, 10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 22-24,47, 
71 - 75 . 96.99. ' 21 . 'll. 142. j6o, 162, 163- 
66, 191, 193, 194, 193, 203, 211, 218, 230, 
231. 236, 323; as demigods, 164, 173; fifty- 
eight, 163, 222. See also Bins 
Vlrs. See Virile Heroes: as demigexis 
VirOpakjI, 130 
vfrya, 10, 17,71.67.92 
Vislakha, 38, 41, 283, 283 
i'isarga, 238, 239, 240, 243 
Viifpu, 4, 7, 28, 41, 32, 89, 127, 139, 146, 134, 
155. '76. 179. ' 6 o. 183, 186, 201, 288; as 
mafidyogin, 1K3, 222, 266 
viiuddJu cakra, 228, 229, 323, 327 
Vi.svainitra, 34 

Vi. 4 vanatha temple. See Khajuraho 
VfddhikSs, 48, 33 
Vfkjakas, 33, 280, 286 
V(ypi triads, 4,41 
Vftra, 68 

vulva, 18, 28, 29, 71,74, 78-83, 87, 89, 93, 93, 
97, loi, 104, 106, 113-17, '20,121, 134, 133, 
181, 191, 218, 229, 238-39, 244, 249, 230, 
294, 300, 327. See also lotus; mouth; pi)fias: 
caiufpitha; pldios: mofidpidui; mjrapadjna 
syuhas, 179 

warrior goddesses, 127, 129, 132. See also IXirgS 
Wehcr, Albrecht, 43 
Weber, Max, 234 

Weinberger-Thomas, C'athcrine, 20 
Whitney, William IVight, 34, 261 

wind, 198, 201,207, 209, 210 

wine, 73, 89, 134, t39 
Wi.sdom Maiden, 79 

witches and witchcraft, 10, 23, 27, 30, 31, 33, 
67,68, 123, 191, 193, 194, 198,199, 204, 

203, 212, 213, 213, 263, 267, 268, 269 
wolves, 38, 193, 194 
Womb-Krm Siddhas and YoginTs, 164 
Women with Uncut Wings, 33 
Wixxlroffe, Sir John, xii, 1,6, 16 

't&Jfiasalkya Smrd, 91, 318 
Yakas, Yakkas. See Dryads 
Yakinl, 228, 229 
Yakkhinls. See Female Dryads 
Yak?a Mothers. See R-mulc Iftyads 
Yakfas. See ITryads 
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YhIc^Ts, Yakflols. See [vnwle IVyaJs 
yantras, io6, laa, 210,23^5, ajS, 242. See also 
KsIT: Kali Yanrraj k&nakali: kSmakaiS yantra; 
YoRlnT; Yanrra 
YitriiJhanaH, 48 
Yellamma, 270, ^54 

ynga, early definitions and fortrui of, 27, 80,81, 
j68, 17^, i8q, iy4, n>5, 201, 221, ^ii, ^iH, 
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y<^a Sfitras, 220. See also Pataftjali 
yogeivar^, 137, 144,211,212,221,322 
yogic body, 161, i6y, 179, 184,211,219-34, 
254, 326. See also cakra; anShata cakra; 
cakran; cranial vault; dsidekianta, fontanel: 
hatfisa; kundalinTi matfipura cakra; TniilddltSra 
cakra; nad&; path of brahman; saJiasrUra; 
stritlhtffhdna cakra; trikufi; vis'uddhi cakra 
yoRic practice, early forms of, 82,83, 100, 162, 
176, 182, 185, 200, 218, 220, 227, 33 y- S« 
also bolt-practices; hafha yoga; sarfiyama; 
lakrlbui 

yoRin, early definitions of, 77, 97, 108, 123, 134, 
• 7 °. >771 *7^ ‘Ifii **^4i >85, 200, 201, 221, 
234. 324. 326; Avaftcaka YoRis, 134; Kula 
Yogis, 154; vogiiftiaras, 180 
YoginI: (!akra, 8a, 133,215, 228,299, 306, 326; 


crymi>lo(jy of in Netra Tantra, 195; Kaula, 22, 
103, 105, 163,247, 326: vSequence, 22a, 313: 
temples, 12,25, 51, 6a, 136-42, 146, 161, 
204, 213, 215,218, 222 (see also Bheraghat 
Yogim temple; Hiraptir Yoginl temple; Kha- 
juraho; Mitauli YoginT temple; Naresar Yo- 
RinT teinple; Ranipur-Jharial; Shahdol Yi>Rinl 
temple); temples with eighty-one niches. 

<36, 307; Yantra, 94. 95 
yoginf-landu, 95 

yogmftlaia. See astronomy and astrology 

YoginlitTdaya, 237, 240 

YoginTpura. See llelhi 

yogun, 171 

ytmi. See vulva 

Yoni Tantra, 23 

yoni'ohhifecana, 99, 134 

yonipfija. 106, tog, 110 

yonuialila, 102 

yonitottva, 11, 303 

Youths, 38,46,48 

Yuvarajil II, Kalacuri king, 136, 142, 144, 146 

Zen Buddhism, 294, 295 
^vclebil, Kamil, 74, 75 


